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BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


By W. E. Cuapwics. 
——— ————___. 
CHAPTER XX. 
The wretched have no country; that dear name 
Comprises home, kind kindred, fostering friends. 
Protecting laws, all that bind man to man— 
But none of these are mine. Maturn. 
_ AFTER hearing from the Lady Geraldine the intel- 
ligence of her proposed return to town with the earl 
on the following morning; Walter Loraine slowly 
sauntered back to their late trysting-place and seated 
himself uponthe rock, giving himself up to thought. 
With a lover's tenderness he watched the light that 
shone from the maiden’s windows, and once or twice 
he saw her;shadow on the curtains as she passed 
between them and the light. Once, he even had the 
happiness of seeing her part the curtains and look out, 





evidently with a hope of catching a glimpse of him. 
She hastily withdrew, however, pt pe tag wave | 
bis handkerchief, and soon after the light was extin- | 
guished within the chamber. 

But Walter did not proceed immediately to his tent. j 
He felt depressed and anxious in consequence of his 
late interview with the earl, and could not resist the 
conviction that there were formidable obstacles 
between him and the attainment of his wishes. 

The thought of a clandestine marriage was repug- 
nant to his keen sense. of honour. He could not bear 
the thought of stealing his bride, yet how could he 
wed her openly? It was too much to hope that the 
earl would ever yield his consent to the desired union, 
or that any of the Lady Geraldine’s friends should 
regard the match otherwise than as very unsuitable. 
P Gradually, however; Walter reasoned himself into 

4e conviction that, all attempts at conciliating the 
earl failing, he would be perfectly justifiable in defy- 
ing his authority over his niece and inducing her to 
—s him openly. He reflected that she was nine- 
aa years of age, past the period of childish impulses 
nd thoughtless actions, that her judgment was good, 








[THE EARL REVEALS HIS PLOT TO LORD ROSENBUBY. j 


and consequently, no one could deny her right of 
choosing for herself. It would be the sheerest folly 
and wickedness, he thought, for her to sacrifice herself 
to an unloving marriage in order to pay off the earl's 
debts or replenish his purse. 

Having satisfied himself on this point, Walter 
mused upon the perfections of the Lady Geraldine, and 
his heart thrilled anew at the remembrance of her re- 
ception of his avowal of love for her. 

In his joy at his present relations to the maiden, he 
didinot forget Lady Rosenbury. The secret link that 
existed between her ladyship and himself made itself 
felt more than ever now. He longed to impart to her 
the secret of his betrothal, feeling. that his happiness 
could not be quite complete until she had given him 
her blessing and approval. As the Lady Geraldine 
was to return to town on the rorrow, he resolved also 
to return, in order to be at hand should she need 
assistance or encouragement, and also in order to 
impart to Lady Rosenbury his new-found joy. 

As he continued to muse, his gaze often wandered 
about the grim old mansion of Rock Land, dwelling 
oftenses and longest upon the windows of the Lady 
Geraldigie’s room. 

He noticed the lights one by one die out from the 
mansion, as if its inmates were all retiring, and soon 
not a gleam could be seen from its many windows. 

If the mansion looked weird and grim in the sun- 
shine, it looked trebly so in the pale moonlight, with 
its hoary patches of light contrasting with gloomy 
shade, and with the ivy heavily draping the old 
square tower. 

The picture prasented. by the mansion appealed to 
the young artist’s sense of the beautiful, aud he in- 
wardly resolved to transfer a representation of it to 
canvas at some future ‘period, to commemorate his be- 
trothal. Occupied with this scheme, he surveyed it 
still more critically. ; 

Suddenly, he observed a light gleaming from oneof 
the windows of the tower looking seaward, and he 
noticed that its gleams illumined the sea in the 
immediate vicinity, and that it was of sufficient power 
to be seen at some distance by ing vessels. 

Ascribing the sudden appearance of the light to the 
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earl’s restlessness, Walter yet could not understand 
why it should be placed in its peculiar position nor be 
of such unusual brilliancy. 

Dismissing his fruitless conjectures as foolish, he 
turned his gaze seaward. 

To his surprise, he beheld an answering light 
gleaming from a vessel which was steadily standing 
in for the little bay upon which the estate of Rock 
Land was situated. 

Convinced, because it seemed so highly improbable, 
that there could be no connection between the two 
lights, yet wondering at the singular coincidence, 
Walter watched the approaching vessel, and by the 
aid of the moonlight was soon able to see her 
distinctly. . 

She was a graceful yacht, of perhaps twenty tons 
burthen, certainly not more, and built with a view to 
obtaining the greatest speed possible from one of her 
size. Her sails looked, in the peculiar light, like sheets 
of silver, and she came onward like a sea-gull skim- 
ming the waves. 

As she continued to approach, Walter noticed two 
or three men on her decks, who were moving about, 
attending to her sails, &c. 

The lantera continued to swing in her rigging, but 
her speed seemed to slacken. ‘The observer, glancing 
at the tower, saw that the answering light still 
gleamed from its window, although its brilliancy had 
greatly abated. Even while he looked, it disappeared 
altogether, and no sign of life or light could be seen 
about the tower. 

Turning to observe the effect of its disappearance 
upon the yacht, he saw that its light was also sud- 
denly extinguished and that its onward course was 
ehecked. 

It now lay motionless upon the water like a wounded 
bird. 

Could it be possible that there was any connection 
between the two lights? he asked himself. Was the 
light in the tower a signal to which the light on the 
yacht was a response? 

But if so, why such a mystery ? 

For several miles up and down the coast there was 
nothing but rocks and chalk cliffs, uot even a fishing 
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village being within those limits, A veseel, might, 
therefore, run into Rock Land Cove in the full light 
of day without risk of being seen by any person, with 
the exception of the servants at the mansion. 

Why, then, should it:make its appearance at night, 
with all the mysterious adjuncts of signals, &c. 

Moreover, it could excite no attention if the cove 
were filled with a mimic fleet and every fisherman on 
the coast knew it. The;Earl of Montford had a right 
to gratify any such taste,and noone would care to 
gainsay it. 

I'hus reasoning, Walter arrived at the conclusion 
that the two lights were simply an accidental coinci- 
dence, and that they could bear no relation to each 
other. 

Why they had been extinguished at the same instant, 
and why the yacht had anchored at that moment, he 
ind it impossible to explain. 

Although deeming it so improbable that the earl 
should have any connection with the strange vessel, 
Walter indulged in various speculations as to its cha- 
racter, vainly endeavouring to explain the mystery of 
its late movements. 

He was convinced thatit could not be a gentlema@n’s 
yacht, or at least, that no gentleman was them on 
board of her, the individuals he had seen havi 
sailor's jackets, and having the look, so far ag he 
judge, of thorough seamen. . 

Had the event occurred a score of reams, he 
wiglLt have believed it tobe a smuggler, buf re- 
sent low rate of duties on foreign goods forbade tet 
supposition. 

Giving up hi spéctilations as useless, Walter ob- 
served that the men had retired from the and 
that the yacht now appéared lifeless and 

After watching it a little while longer, and sicst 
fancying it a-delusion, it Was so {quiet and phantom~ 
towards 


like, he arose and retracing 
Lis tent, which was nearly balf a mile 

Half this distance hed been traversed when be sud~ 
deuly heard the sound of voices, and he pawmed im 
stiuctively, with the thought that their Owners might 
have some connection with the iows 

The voices sounded directly before wey the 
intervening rocks shut out from hi the 
Speakers. 

Not wishing te overhear aang Conk whee not be 
ntended for his ears, he Saag 40s to amndance his 
approach by a cough, a low voiee Wised in 
.gouised supplication ed his hearing. 

It wasthe voice of the singular fugitive he had re- 
eved during the previéas night. 

He™&tnew it instantly, yet, to“ make dsifurance 
ioubly sure,” he advanced cautiously througlt pas- 
sage that divided the [rocks, finding in full vidw aad 
juite near him a strange group. 

Within three feet of him lay, heavily bound, the 
form of the fugitive! 

At the distance of a few additional feet were a couple 

f men, whose countenances inspired a deep sentiment 
f distrust in Walter’s breast. 

They were both well dressed, had dark faces, with 
lark eyes gleaming from cavernous sockets, had both 
powerful, athletic forms and full muscular {develop- 
ment, and from their strong resemblanoe to each other 
seemed to be brothers, 

Their captive was attired in Walter's garments, 
which showed indications of a severe struggle. His 
face was ghastly in its paleness, with the exception of 

ne or two long livid scratches, which had not been 
there the previous evening at the time of Walter’s in- 
terview with im. - 

Walter's blood almost boiled with indignation at 
these evidences of the brutality of the poor gentle- 
man’s captors, and it was with difficulty that he could 
refrain from springing forward and avowing himself 
his champion. 

Fortunately, he did not yield to the impulse, for 
the two men carried in their belts a profusion of wea- 
pons, while he was of course totally unarmed. 

‘Come, shut up your whining!” said one of the 
nen, as the captive paused in his supplications. 

Tell us where you got those clothes—that’s what 
we want to know!” 

‘That you never shall know,” replied the captive, 
yuite firmly. 

‘Well, we can find means to make you tell——” 

The second man now interrupted the other by 
remarking : 

* Who cares where he got ’em? He probably stole 
em, knowing his others were not fit to be seen. 
You've been trying all day to find out where he 
got’em; but the truth is, he’s ashamed to tell—if 
he kno senough to be ashamed! Hadn’t we better 
be off ?” 

* You are sure there is no one on the shore?” 

The artist shrank into the shadow of the rocks 
as the principal speaker made a survey of the scene, 
aad responded : 

‘* Yes, quite sure. Let's light the signal.” 

They moved off to little distance, one of them 


drawing 4 lantern and box of matches from his 
pocket, proceeding to strike a light. 

Walter then leaned forward, and whispered : 

“Hush! Do not speak! Itis I—Walter Loraine 
—your friend of last night——” 

The captive interrupted him by a low ejaculation, 

“ What are you about there?” said one of the men, 
half suspiciously. ‘‘ Just you keep still!” 

As he turned away his face again, both the captive 
and Walter breathed more freely. 

“Tell me how I can free you,” whispered Walter, 
earnestly. “Can I cut your bonds?” 

The prisoner shook his head mournfully, and held 
up his hands, so that Walter could see that they were 
held together by iron fetters. 

“ But can’t you walk ?” 

He. had scarcely asked® the question before he 
perceived that the ancles were heavily ironed, and the 
chain connecting the fetters was so short that it would 
be impossible for him to take a step even with assist- 
ance. 

s Where are they going to take you ?” asked the 
artist, ad Gilmly as he could. 

Anothé? mournful shake of the head answered him, 
aad thecaptive said, in a shrill whisper: ; 

“Alas! I know not! Whether to my old prison or 
'#6 some new one I cannot tell! All I know is that I 
fv doomed !” = 











concerted signal, and he Shi 
and seated himself wpon a f00l: 
His brother followed his , } 
They had waited but # few tmiinutes whem ™ 
was cautiously lowered _— the * 
seated themaebves iy it, the oars, #84 gtruck out 


tS a ee bser¥ed, atid th of the 
0 ‘@tid the mystny of tt 
mi be yd = ae : 


for the purpose of 
‘the fugitive 8. bad so strangely in- 


far im 9 ps ieee he Would do 
He been Stmity, and 
that ; éhemy, and 
ideas Were confirmed mYsterious actions 
of iis captors ant the waiting vessel. 
he been really insane, there would have 
been tio need of all these precautions and all this 
secrecy. 

But what could he do? 

The fugitive was too heavily fettered’ to render 
himself any assistance, Walter was unarmed, and 
the two keepers were provided with weapons ready 
fer use, and besides, they would soon receive re- 
inforcement. 

It was clearly impossible to attempt an imme diate 
rescue by foree. All that coald be done would be to 
obtain a clue to the captive’s identity and place of im- 
prisonment and follow it up. . 

“Tell me your name,” he whispered, “and the 
name of yourenemy! Quick!” 

The captive opened his movth to reply, hesitated, 
feeling rather than seeing the gaze of- one of his 
keepers fixed upon him, but even then would have 
spoken but the man came forward and stood beside 
him, evidently with the intention of assisting him to 
his feet. 

The next moment the two men who had come 
ashore from the yacht landed at some low rocks that 
ran out into the water, and speedily made their way 
to the spot where the keepers and their captive were 
concealed. 

These new comers seemed, as nearly as Walter 
could judge, to be Norwegian seamen. At any rate, 
they were foreigners, and their language, when 
rae | greeted the two brothers, was totally unknown 
to him. 

After an interchange of remarks, the four men 
then came to the spot where their prisoner was lying, 
lifted him in their arms, and bore him to the boat, 
he making a few instinctive but of course unavailing 
struggles. 

Every chivalric impulse of the generous youth was 
stirred as he beheld their movements, ‘and it was with 
difficuly he could restrain himself from even then 
engaging in a useless struggle to release him. 

But the reflection that he should only lose his life, 
and that that life was now precious to Geraldine, re- 
strained him within the bounds of prudence. 

He watched the men row out to the yacht, pass 
up their helpless burden to the deck, mount and draw 
up their boat, watched the process of lifting the 
anchor, saw the sails fill, and the yacht then moved 
slowly away from the shore. 





“This is not the end!” he then declared, in a low, 





resolute tone, “I will yet rescue thaé man! I am 
convinced that in some way my life is linked with 
his! I believe that I shall yet be the instrument 
to restore him to his rights and baffte his cruel 
enemy !” 

He continued to watch the little vessel, noting her 
every movement, and soon saw, the lantern swiaging 
again in her rigging. 

Instinctively he turned towards the tower, and 
thought—he was not quite suré—he beheld an an- 
swering light flash across its windows. If he did, i¢ 
did not reappear. 

The lantern continued to gleam upon the yacht 
for the space of several minutes, then it was extin- 
guished. Walter watched the vessel until it was 
almost beyond the range of his vision, and noticed 
that it had headed for the north. In the course of 
half an hour it had completely disappeared. 





CHAPTER XXL 
, His hand did quake 
And tremble like « leaf of = green, 
And troubled blood through pale face was seen, 
As it a running messenger had been. Spencer. 
On the morning subsequent to the events related 
in the preceding chapter, the Earl of Montford 
made his appearance at the breakfast-table, much to 
the surprise of the Lady Geraldine, who had expected 
that his malady would return with renewed force, 
after his exertions and emotions of the previous 
p evening. 
~ But the earl had seldom looked brighter or 
. Withthe exéeption of a faint expression 
of anxiety whenever he regarded his niece, his 
brow was ed and his manner fall of peace. 
, "We set out ly for London, my dear,” 
hie said, ag they arose from tlie table. “ We shall 
have just time to catch the train. You will therefore 
e mo by not delaying to explain our departure 
to Mr. Loraine !” 
“He knows it already, uncle,” respoaded the 






m ; quietly. “I told him last evening that we 
were For 
2 plo as windows ! 
earFs ed, aw he bit his 
restrain is that-arose to thom 
Geraldine q from the apartment to 





prepare herself for ber journey. 

In a short time thereafter, the family was on its 
way to the railway station. 

The maiden looked from {the carriage-window as 
they entered the quiet country road, and had the 
satisfaction of beholding her lover watching her 
departure. ‘They exchanged bows and smiles, and 
the smile lingered on Geraldine’s lips long after she 
had passed beyond the sight of the young artist. 

The earl had noticed these adieus with a frowning 
brow, realising, for the first time, how strong was the 
will he was determined to bend to his, and how fer- 
vent was the love existing between Geraldine and 
Walter. 

jut even this realisation did not give hima thought 
of changing his purpose. His reasons for bringing 
about a marriage between his niece and Lord Rosen- 
bury were.too many and weighty to be changed 
simply by a consideration for her happiness or that of 
Walter. 

So, making up his mind for a conflict of wills, and, 
not doubting his eventual triumph, the earl permitted 
himself toform plans for his own future when Rosen- 
bury should have paid into his hands the sum stipu- 
lated as the price for Geraldine. 

The journey to town was performed in almost 
entire silence, the maiden being occupied by her 
happy thoughts, Mrs. Tomlins having sunk into a 
reverie, and the earl being absorbed in his plans. 

Immediately on their arrival at their town-bouse, 
the earl retired to his library, and soon after des- 
patched by his page a note to Rosenbury, stating that 
he bad returned to town and would be happy to see 
him at his earliest convenience. 

The note was answered by Rosenbury in person. 

He was ushered into the library, which was flooded 
with a cheerful, mellow light, in strong contrast with 
the dimness and gloom that had reigned there on his 
previous visit, and the earl arose'to receive him with 
a manner directly opposite to his demeanour on that 
occasion. 

“Good morning, my déar Rosebury,” he said, 
heartily extending his hand. “ We are back again, 
you see.” 

“ And wonderfully improved by your trip to the 
sea-coast,” remarked Rosenbury, when he had re- 
turned his host’s greeting. ‘‘ Has your lordship quite 
recovered from your late malady ?” 

“ Quite,” was the reply. 

{lis cheerful countenance, his unshrinking gaze, 
his hearty manner, all attested the truth of his de- 
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claration, and his visitor could hardly believe that he 
was the same fearful, nervous, timid being who had 
crouched in the depths of his arm-chair so lately as 
if for refuge from an enemy. 

Accepting a proffered chair, Rosenbury drew near 
the earl and awaited the communicatiom he had been 
summoned to hear. 

“T suppose you wish to speak to me about the 
Lady Geraldine?” he said. .“I can only hope that 
the sea air may have changed her heart as completely 
as it has your personal. appearance, my lord. Have 
you been able to effect any change in her opinions ?” 

“None at all, Rosenbury. On the contrary, cir- 
cumstances have unfortunately confirmed them. The 
fact is, Geraldine fonnd a lover in that desolate 

lace.” 

“A lover ?” repeated Rosénbury, involuntarily. 

“Yes. You will be astonished to discover that you 


have a rival in the son of your old nurse—Walter 
Loraine.” 

“ Walter Loraine! Is it possible? Why, he went 
—Oh, I see it all now,” declared Rosenbury, in a tone 
trembling with his deep chagrin. ‘“ He went to Rock 
Land.” 


“Yes, he was there when we arrived. Geraldine 
met him among the rocks the very first evening of 
our arrival, and there he offered himself to her aceept- 
ance. Just think of the fellow’s assurance.” 

Rosenbury was unable to make any reply. 

“Last evening Geraldine went out to meet him 
again, and I followed her, arriving at their trysting- 
place in time to see him place a betrothal-ring upon 
her finger, and hear:them talk a good deal of nonsense 
about it; and then I revealed myself. Loraine had 
the presumption to ask my consent to his marriage 
with my niece, but of course I refused him, and 
conducted Geraldine home.” 

“Then he has given ep all hopes of gaining 
ber ?” 

“Oh, no, not the least. He does not recognize my 
right to control the hand of my niece, and he cares 
for no consent but hers. In fact, he is quite deter- 
mined to step into possession of her fortune and enter 
upon & life r fen orthwith, and the infatuated girl 
is ready to do exactly as he says.” 

“ But youare her guardian,” suggested Rosenbury. 
“You surely can prevent her throwing herself away 
upon a fortune-hunter in this manner, can you not?” 

“TI do not think the law would sustain me in any 
course I might take to prevent such a step,” replied the 
earl, “especially should Geraldine declare that I was 
endeavouring to force her into a marriage against 
her wishes. Amy steps that I can take must be 
secret and cautious...To be frank with you, Rosen- 
bury, cunning and shrewdness are the great qualities 
needed at this juncture. It is as important to 
me as to you that Geraldine shonld become Lady 
Rosenbury !” - 

“But what:can we do? They will see each other 
every day, and at thefirst sign of hostility towards 
her plans, Geraldine wiil fly to Walter and be married 
to him !” 

“True, Rosenbury, but there must be no sign of 
hostility. We must contrive to estrange them from 
each other, and the rest will be easy. Suppose that 
Loraine could be convinced that Geraldine accepted 
him in a moment’ of impulse, and that on her return 
to town and its gaieties, she had repented her en- 
gagement to him as foolish, and had decided that 
even for him she could not forfeit the charms of 
society and the good opinions of her fashionable 
friends?” 

“ Very good, my lord, but I don’t see how such a 
conviction in Walter’s mind could help us! The 
very next post would in all probability carry him a 
billet-doux completely counteracting it !” 

The earl smiled, as he replied : 

“My dear Rosenbury, you don’t quite get my idea. 
It would be a part of my plan to prevent these 
billets-doux. While Loraine should be convinced of 
Geraldine’s fickleness, Geraldine should receive the 
same impression in regard to her lover. The latter 
Would be the more diferlt matter, but I think it 
ould be achieved. ‘Then, if I know anything of 
woman ~ nature, Geraldine would be likely, in her 
chagrin and disappointment, to accept and marry 
you in order to.show Walter thatshe was not pining 
for him!” 

“Excellent! sapital!” ejaculated Rosenbury, with 
a look of relief and pleasure. “ You have the right 
idea, my lord. Let us hasten to act upon it. Which 
is the best: way to proceed? Shall I endeavour to 
weaken the faith of the Lady Geraldine first ?” 

“No. How could you hope to succeed in such a 
task? As far as I can see, Loraine’s actions must 
be the genuine result of his weakeued faith in Geral- 
dine. Otherwise, she wouldn’t believe auything against 
him. I believe I just told you that he gave her a 
betrothal When placing it om her finger, he 
declared that he conld scarcely realise hia own good 
fortnne in having won her love, end atouid she ever 
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desire to break their engagement, she need only return 
the ring without a word, and she should never sce 
him again !” 

__ ‘And you think our battle will be won, my lord, 
if we send back the ring?” inquired Rosenbury, 
os a glowing countenance. “ What an admirable 
Pp CC 

“You are wrong, Rosenbury,” interrupted the earl, 
smiling at his companion’s delight. ‘On losing the 
ring, Geraldine’s first movement would be to write to 
Loraine, explaining her loss. I do not wish to send 
back the ring, but a duplicate of it!” 

Rosenbury expressed his admiration of this in- 
genious scheme, declaring that he should never have 
thought of it, and that it certainly could not fail of 
success. 

“ But how can you get possession of the ring in order 
to obtain a duplicate of it?” he asked, in conclusion. 

“TL hardly know yet. If I were to obtain it at 
night, when she wasasleep, I should not dare to retain 
it until morning, and I should have no time to exhibit 
itto ajeweller. The subject demands thought. Leave 
it to me, Rosenbury. I shall be able to manageit !” 

Convinced that the author of such a plan could be 
at no loss tor means to put it into execution, Rosen- 
bury became quite assured of his’ prospective happi- 
ness, and began indulging in dreams of a future with 
Geraldine. 

“ The sooner these misunderstandingsare produced, 
my lord, the better!” he said. “If possible, I want 
to marry Geraldine before the season is over!” 

“You shall marry her within a month!” declared 
the earl, emphatically. ‘‘ Make the preparations for 
your bridal, as I said, for before the month is ended 
Geraldine shall be yours!” 

Rosenbury flushed with joyful anticipation an hear- 
ing this promise. He had had vague fears and 
anxieties in regard to his relations with Loraine, as 
well as the opposition of Lady Rosenbury to the pro- 
posed match, but, under the promise of so speedy a 
marriage, these fears all vanished. 

“Geraldine has a strong love for Lady Rosenbury,” 
resumed the earl, after pause; ‘such a love as she 
would have given her own mother, had the late 
countess lived. Sbe thinks her ladyship can hardly 
do wrong, and a word from her has great influence 
with her. If your mother would now and then praise 
you to her, or hint that she would be delighted to 
claim her as a daughter, and use her influence in your 
behalf, particularly when we shall have convinced 
Geraldine that all is at an end between her and Walter, 
it would be greatly to your advantage. You had 
better speak to her ladyship about it.” 

“Tt would do no good,” responded Rosenbury, 
bitterly. “Iam not so great a favourite with her 
ladyship as you might imagine. Instead of using her 
influence in my behalf, she would prefer to exercise it 
in favour of my rival, Walter Loraine!” 

The earl regarded his visitor in astonishment. 

“ You certainly cannot mean,” he said, “that Lady 
Rosenbury would prefer the son of her gardener before 
Lord Rosenbury ?” 

The words and manner of his host recalled Rosen- 
bury to himself, and with an assumed lightaess of man- 
ner, be explained : 

“ The truth is, her ladyship has some old-fashioned 
scruples about love being a necessary preliminary to 
marriage, and she would rather have the Lady Geral- 
dine marry Walter Loraine with love than marry me 
without it. Nevertheless, she is very anxious to 
ensure my happiness, and once assured that the mar- 
riage was really to be, she would use all her efforts in 
my behalf.” 

Montford was quite satisfied with this explana- 
tion, although he could not help wondering at her 
ladyship’s want of pride in thinking so highly of the 
young artist. 

Pride was the essence of his character—not a 
lofty, ennobling pride in an unstained name, and 
the exercise of all good qualities, but a pride that 
would not allow him to recognize any one as his 
friend, whatever the person’s merit, who had nota 
long ancestral pedigree and rent-roils of ample pro- 
portions. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ her ladyship shall soon be assured 
of the fact from Geraldine’s own lips. Leave the 
matter to me, as I said before. Itcouldn’t be in better 
hands !” 

Rosenbury again expressed his thanks, and added: 

“ Permit me, my lord, to ask why you have never 
looked upon marriage as a solution to our pecuniary 
difficulties? You are still comparatively voung, and 
with your name and estates, might wed a uobie heiress. 
When I shall have removed Geraldine from your pro- 
tection, your home will be very lonely.” 

The earl’s countenance became very pale as he 
listened to this well-meant advice, and he shaded his 
face with his hand to conceal the sudden emotion it 
caused him, and his voice was slightly uneven, as he 
replied: 

.. ‘Shank vou, Roseabury ‘or your suggastion, but I 


eae care to change my bachelor habits at my time 
of life.” 

“But, my lord, consider your coming loneli- 
ness——” 

“Oh, T have considered it, my dear Rosenbury. But 
I am not young like you, and it does not alarm me. 
When you shall have reached my age, you will prefer 
your table, your wines, your horses, &c., as I do, 
Enjoy yourself in your own way, as I do, but don't, I 
beg of you, try to make a Benedict of me!” 

He concluded with a smile, removing his Land from 
his now unruffled countenance. 

“Well, since you are so determined to remain a 
bachelor, argument will be useless,” responded Rosen- 
bury. ‘But come out with me for a drive in the 
park, my lord. My carriage is in waiting, and you 
have at least the taste to admire the ladies you will 
see, even if you have no matrimonial designs upon 
them.” 

After consulting his watch, and observing that it 
was near tho fashionable hour for driving in the park, 
the earl accepted Rosenbury’s invitation, and they were 
goon on their way to the haunt of fashion. 

As they gained the drive, and fell into the long 
line of vehicles that moved in slow and stately pro: 
cession, and noticed the handsomely-attired ladies 
and smiling gentlemen, they felt the influence of 
the charming day and scene, and grew animated and 
pleased. 

As usual, the benches lining the drive were filled 
with people, contemplating the more fortunate beings 
in landaus and broughams with greater or less degree 
of philosophy, and consoling themselves for their 
humbler fortunes by criticising the occupants of the 
vehicles as they moved before them like a living 
panorama. 

There were the usual number of riders on Rotten 
Row, the usual number of people sauntering between 
the two attractions of the ride and the drive, the 
usual number of adventurous boys sailing their tiny 
boats upon the Serpentine, attended by easily-alarmed 
nurses, and the usual number of infant humani- 
tarians or naturalists engaged in throwing bread-crumbs 
to the swans. 

Occasionally, the progress of the line of carriages 
was checked for a moment, and then the observers on 
the benches indulged to the utmost their powers of 
staring at the occupants of the vehicles. 

The ladies, of course, were the great centre of 
attraction to all eyes, but the gentlemen did not fail 
to receive their due share of criticism and attention. 

During one of the momentary pauses of the car- 
riage of Lord Rosenbury, it was directly opposite to 
a strangely attired woman, deeply veiled, who sat on 
the extreme end of one of the benches, apparently 
having nothing in common with the people around 
her. 

She had been idly gazing at the people passing 
before her, but had made no comments upon them, 
not even manifesting any special interest in observing 
them. , 

But as Lord Resenbury’s carriage paused in front 
of her and her gaze rested upon the countenance of 
the Earl of Montford, she started, utteredan exclama- 
tion that seemed made up of joy and incredulity, 
drew aside her veii sufficiently to observe him more 
narrowly, and then muttered, in an agitated tone: 

“'Tishe! At last—at last I have found him!” 

Unheeding the surprised look upon the face of the 
person at her side, the strange woman arose, glided 
through the little group gathered between the 
benches and the drive, and gained Lord Rosenbury’s 
carriage. 

“Egbert!” she said, leaning forward and touching 
the earl’s arm. “Egbert, 1am here!” 

The earl started, and turned his suddenly white 
and agitated face towards her; and endeavoured to 
shake off her hand, as he said haughtily : 

“You are mistaken, my good woman. 
me!” 

“IT am not mistaken,” was the reply, in a tone 
equally haughty. “Look at me!” 

The earl paid no attention to this command, but 
turned to Lord Rosenbury, who was regarding the 
scene in astonishment, and said: 

“ Order the man to drive on, my dear Rosenbury. 
This is some mistake !” 

As he spoke, the carriage moved on slowly, but the 
strange woman kept pace with it. 

Impelled by fear or anger, the earl turned to ter, 
bidding her leave him, and at the same moment she 
drew aside her veil, disclosiug her features to him. 

The effect of this movement upon the earl was 
wonderful. 

He grew paler and more agitated, and for the mo- 
ment lost his presence of mind, murmuring : 

** Well, what do you want ?” 

“Simply, your address !" 

The earl hesitated, tempted to refuse, or persist in 
denying his identity with the person she sought, but 


Leave 





| the fear of a scene prevented his doing so. 
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With a trembling band he drew a card out of his 
pocket, handing it to her. 

She bowed as she took it, readjusted her veil, lost 
her hold of the vehicle. and speedily disappeared in 
the erowd of pedestrians, while the carriage moved 
on. 
“A singular adventure!” remarked Rosenbury, 
regarding his companion keenly. 

“ Yes, rather,” faltered the earl, wiping his brows. 
“The—the woman supposed me to be some one else, 
I suppose. I gave her my card to get rid of her!” 

“But she called you by your Christian name, my 
lord! I heard her say ‘ Egbert.’” ' 

“ A coincidence—a mere coincidence,” said the earl, 
nervously. ‘Nothing more. Should she call at my 
residence, I can easily explain that I am not the per- 
son she thinks. I ought not to have given her my 
card,” he added. “I should have given her that of 
some one else, or a false name. Such people some- 
times cause one a deal of annoyance !” 

Rosenbury was uot at all satisfied with the earl’s 
explanation, although he pretended to be. He was 
convinced that there was a mystery in the affair, aud 
this idea was confirmed when the earl continued : 

“‘I—I don't feel quite well, Rosenbury. I think I 
haven't quite recovered from my late illness, If you 
bave no objection to driving me home, I will go im- 
mediately !” 

Rosenbury, of course, declared that he had no ob- 
jection to complying with the wish of his companion, 
and expressed deep regret at his sudden indisposition. 
The order was given to the coachman, and in a few 
minutes more the earl was set down at his residence. 
He proceeded immediately to his library, locking him- 
self within its safe precincts, 

(To be continued.) 





4 RATHER awkward affair for the credit of the 
Minister of Police took place lately at Fontainebleau. 
A person who had been for some days lodging alone 
at ove of the least conspicuous inus of the town, and 
who seldom remained indoors, except during meals, 
became the object of suspicion, and was at length 
wrested by the police, and brought before the magis- 
trate sans céremonie. On inquiry the mysterious 
being was discovered to be ‘‘a general officer,” 
who had come to Fontainebleau for the purpose 
of examining the environs previous to purchasing 
a small estate in the neighbourhood. He was released 
at once, and forgave the police. 

Ir is curious to hear how a millionaire spends the 
time devoted to making more millions. Here is the 
little history of Baron James Rothschild :—He rises 
at seven, and whilst he is being shaved and dressed 
by his valet Felix, M. Boudeville, professor of elocu- 
tion, reads the morning papers to him. It is to be 
hoped he gives the correct intonation to the markets, 
&c. At eight o'clock the Baron proceeds to his office, 
where he works till six, whence he goes to play his 
rubber of whist at the club. The family dine at eight, 
after which they meet in the salons of the Baroness 
James, who receives Thiers and all the notabilities of 
the day; whence, however, the Baron sometimes 
eseapes, to criticise the action of the pupils of his 
teacher, M. Boudeville, at the Théatre de la Tour 
d Auvergne. 

Curvese Curtositigs.—T wo remarkable specimens 
of Chinese art have just arrived in Paris. They con- 
sist of two marble statues of animals, each about nine 
feet high, which have long been known throughout 
the Celestial Empire as “ Lions of Kiang-Sou.” They 
present the head of a lion beautifully sculptured, the 
body of a chimera, with the wings and feet of the 
five-clawed dragon—the national and religious em- 
blem of the Chinese. They come from the ruins of 
the pageda of Kaominse, on the banks of the river 
Yang-tse-kiang, and bear an inscription dated some 
centuries back, recording their orgin. The local 
authorities presented them to Vice-Admiral Juarez 
when he commanded the naval station in the Chinese 
and Indian Seas. It is sapposed that they will 
altimately be deposited in the Museum of the Louvre. 

CARELESSNESS OF THE Pestiic.—More than two 
million letters are every year returned to the writers, 
from some error or other in the directing or posting. 
Twelve thousand letters or so are posted without any 
address whatever on the outside; these are opened at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, as the only course to pursue, 
and are sent back to the writers. One such letter en- 
closed paper money to the value of four thousand 
pounds, which was promptly returned to the sender. 
And thus ended a double blunder—sending so large 
a sum by post, and failing to address the letter. 
Twenty thousand letters or more arrive at the chief 
office every day without any street or number being 
written on the outside—simply Mr. So-and-So, 
London, Fifty thousand postage-stamps are every 
year found in the letter-bags and boxes, rubbed by 





friction from the letters and newspapers to which they | tie first thing to do is to unpack our wuuks end ar- 


had been imperfectly cemented. One newspaper in 
about five thousand slips from its cover through care- 
less fastening, and comes to grief; for the sorters do 
not know which covers beloug to which newspapers. 
Without noticing the country post-offices, or even the 
1,100 receptacles for letters which now exist in the 
metropolis, City men send to the chief office alone 
two hundred letters every day, entirely unsealed and 
unfastened. Some letters bave uo address, either on 
the inside or outside. 





By E. D. E. N. Sovrnwortn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Alone,” &c., €c. 
———__>—___——_— 
CHAPTER XVILL 

She rides majestic, with her swelling sails, 

The gallant barque, along her watery way! 
Onward she drives before the favouring gales; 
Now flying at their length the streamers play, 
And now they ripple with the ruffling breeze. 

Southey. 

RaiNixG heavily as it was, this little band of 
voyagers stood ont upon the deck, leaning over the 
bulwarks, under their large umbrellas, watching the 
slowly recediug shores of their dear native land. 

It is a bore to be always describing persons; yet as 
there are some readers who always like to be made 
acquainted with the personal appearance of evéry 
character of which they read, I suppose I must tell 
Low Britomarte’s four companions looked. 

First, the two brides were of the most common type 
of female beauty. They were both tall, slender, and 
graceful in form, with pale, delicate, intelligent fea- 
tures, and rather dark hair, eyes and eyebrows, and 
with such difference in the details of their personalty 
as sufficed to individualize them. They both wore 
brown merino dresses and cloaks, and mixed straw 
bonnets, trimmed with brown ribbon. 

The two bridegrooms were good specimens of the 
ordinary professional man—tall, thin, stooping, with 
dark hair and sallow complexions ; they would never 
have been taken for brothers. They were both dressed 
in dark grey. 

They stood, as I said, under their umbrellas, in the 
heavy rain, watching through blinding tears the 
slowly receding shores of their dear native land. 

And if, instead of rain and wind, there had been 
snow and sleet, or thunder and lightping, would they 
not have stood amidst the wildest fury of the storm, 
and watched those loved shores till they faded out of 
sight—ay, watched them as fondly as they would 
have watched the dying face of a dear friend ? 

Ah! could they have foreseen the horrible disasters 
awaiting themselves and their doomed ship in the 
far-off Indian Ocean, and the dreadfal perils and 
privations through which they were fated to pass, 
before any one of them should return to see those 
shores again! 

Some little natural misgiving they might have felt, 
in leaving the firm iand for the unstable ocean, but 
it was no more than all landsmen experience in putting 
to sea for the first time, and which they get over in 
the first voyage, and forget in the second. 

They stood gazing at the waning shore until Mrs. 
Breton with a shiver remarked : 

“T have heard it said that it is unlucky to watch 
anything quite ont of sight, for that it is a sign we 
shall never see it again.” 

‘‘Nonsense, my dear,” said Mr. Breton; “ but at 
least it is certainly unlucky to stand out here in the 
rain any longer, being a sure sign that we shall take 
cold. Let us go below.” 

“Oh, no, no, no! not quite yet, please. Let us see 
the last of the dear land. Heaven knows if we shall 
ever see it again!” pleaded Mrs. Ely. 

““We have seen the last of it, dear,” said Miss 
Conyers, softly. “That dark line along the western 
horizon is not the land, but a long, low-lying cloud.” 

“Yes, I believe you are right,” said Mr. Ely, 
taking a small telescope from his pocket, aud pvint- 
ing it. 

They all turned sadly away, and went down into 
the cabin that was set apart for their exclusive use 
during the voyage. 

When our voyagers got down into their cabin, the 
first things they noticed were their large trunks, 
each trunk set down near the state-room of the 
owner. 

“Come,” said Miss Conyers cheerfully to her 
female companions, “this cabin is as comfortable as 
any house parlour, and it is so pleasant to have it 
all to ourselves, with all our little state-rooms open- 
ing iutoit. Wecan be as sulky or as social as we 
please. We can shut ourselves up in our state-rooms, 
or we can gather together in the cabin. Now then, 
since this is to be our home for severa) months, let 
us get ourselves comfortahiy to housekeeping. And 








range their contents in the drawers of our state- 
rooms. And then we can put the empty trunks out 
of the way in that vacant Number Four until woe 
want them.” 

Saying which, Britomarte opened the door of 
Number Two and dragged her heavy trunk into it. 
Then closing the door, she set horself to work. 

She lad worked diligently, as those work who wish 
to banish thought. 

Now that all was done, the lonely girl looked 
around upon the comfortable arrangement, and sighed 
with a strange, new consciousness of solitude and 
desolation of spirit. 

With an impatient shake, she tried to throw off the 
gathering gloom; and she, selected from her small 
collection of books a volume of Travels in India, and 
sat down upon the sofa to occupy her mind with read- 
ing of the country to which she was going. 

Now, certainly,; though there were somé thrilling 
descriptions of terrible‘adventures with the wild beasts 
in the jungles that might have raised her hair on end 
in sympathetic horror, yet there was nothing whatever 
in the narrative to draw forth thoseslowly gathering, 
heavily falling tears that dropped, one by one, on the 
open page. 

Tn truth, Britomarte knew not what she read. The 
vision of a good man’s face floated in between her and 
the book—a thoughtful, loving, noble face, framed in 
with dark auburn hair and beard, and lighted up by 
grave, earnest, compelling eyesthat held her very soul 
enthralled and would not let it go. 

The man-hater dashed. the tears from her eyes, 
clenched her hands, and tossed her head with an 
angry shake, ruffling all her beautiful tresses as an 
enraged lioness ruffles her mane. But all io vain ; 
for the; vision would not depart from her or let 
hergo. —. 

At length she dropped the book, covered her faco 
with her hands, and wept bitterly. 

And thus the woman’s heart avenged itself upon 
the woman's intellect. 

She wept so long, that before the storm of tears had 
spent its passion, she was disturbed by a knock at her 
door. 

“Who ig that ?” she demanded. 

“Only I, dear. We are going to dinner. 
ready ?” said the voice’of Mrs. Ely. ; 

‘“‘ T shall be in a moment,” said Miss Conyers. 

And she arose, aud’ bathed her face, and smoothed 
her hair, and arranged her dress, and went out to join 
her companions, who were waiting to go to the dinner- 
table, which was laid in the dining-saloon directly 
over their cabin. 

As there were no other passengers, they had no 
companions at the table except the captain, two of his 
mates, the surgeon, and the supercargo, making with 
themselves a party of ten. 

Captain M‘Kenzie sat at the head of the board and 
did the honours as host. 

The captain had a genial and kindly nature, spiced 
with a little dry Scotch humour. 

He was very solicitous for the contentment of his 
passengers, hoping that they would consider them- 
selves quite at home—make themselves coimfortable— 
and order whatever they wanted; and whatever they 
ordered they should have, he said, unless'to procare 
it it should be necessary to ‘bout ship and put back 
into port, in which case he could not promise. 

Tle surgeon was ashort, stout, bald-headed round- 
bodied little Dutchman, named Van Duyck. He was 
an erudite scholar, skilful practitioner, and jovial 
companion. 

The supercargo and the two mates were agreeable 
young men; and altogether, the compahy was much 
pleasanter than the weather. 

After dinner, as it was raining harder than ever, 
and the deck was very wet, and the motion of the 
ship was beginning to be felt, the ladies left tlic 
gentlemen and returned to their cabin. 

It was certainly very depressing, this state of things, 
and the two brides began to weep. 

l'ritomarte addressed herself to the task of consol- 
ing them. 

Come,” she said, “let us get out our needlework. 
There is certainly a sedative influence in a needle. 
We will work and talk together, as we have all left 
our native land to be companions in a long voyage, 
aud fellow-labourers in a foreign field.” 

Under the circumstances in which these young 
women found themselves, friendship ripens very 
rapidly. t 

They talked together until the dull afternoon 
deepened into twilight; and by the time the young 
men came to take them in to tea, they had begun to 
call each other Mary, and Martha, and Britomarte. 

“What! no light!” said Mr. Ely, as he came 
stumbling down the cabin stairs. 

“No, we were talking; we did not want one yet. 
Miss Conyers, whom we have élected to be our 
Cabin Queen, says it is pleasanter to. sit and talk in 
tue twilgtt.” answered Mary Ely. 


Are you 
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“ Well, come up now; teris ready,” said Mr. Breton 
who came stumbling after Lis friend. 

The tea-table in ‘the saloon above wore a very 
cheorful aspect, notwithstanding the rainy evening. 

The “ kindly Scot,” Captain McKenzie, had lighted 
all the lamps in the swinging chandelier that hung 
above, and had lighted several extra lamps besides, 
and set them on the table to make the place as bright 
as possible; and he had rifled his stores of their 
choicest West Indian sweet-meats and Scotch mar- 
malades for the delectation of the ladies. 

And to tell the truth, the two brides, though their 
eyes were still red with recent weeping, did full 
justice to these dainties ; for youth can eat and weep 
at the same tlme, and enjoy the luxury of tears and 
of the table simultaneously, 

There was also at the table, the old Dutch doctor, 
the young Irish supereargo, and two new mates. The 
captain had four, but two of them always took turns 
with the other two to remain on deck. 

After tea, the ladies again left the gentlemen with 
the officers of the ship, and went down into their 
cabin. 

Here was a bright change. 

The cabin. was*lighted up by a chandelier that 
hung from the ceiling, and made everything look 
brighter than it had done by day—shining down on 
the marble table, with its metal water-service, and on 
the bright green carpet, and finally on the figure of 
a stranger whom they had never seen before. 

This was @ handsome young Irish woman, who was 
flitting about the cabin, and in and out among the 
state-rooms, carrying into each fresh water, clean 
towels, night tapers, and everything elso that was 
needed for the evening and the morning. 

The man-hater, whose heart warmed to every crea- 
ture in the form of woman, immediately made ac- 
quaintance with her. 

She was a very tall and fine-looking woman, with 
a well-developed form, regular features, ruddy com- 
plexion, and great black eyes and eyebrows, and rich 
black hair, of which a duchess might have been 
proud, 

She was dressed in a purple stuff skirt and a green 
sack, and had a red silk handkerchief tied over her 
head and under her chin. And this gaudy brightness 
of colouring did not seem amiss in the attire of this 
Galwagian peasant woman, who looked so like a gipsy 
jueen. 

“You are the stewardess of this cabin ?” said Miss 
Conyers, kindly. 

“Yes, ma'am,” said the woman, not ceasing to polish 
off the marble table which she was rubbing as ‘she 
spoke. 

“Then, as we are to be a long time together, I hope 
we shall be good friends.” 

“Thank you, ma’am.” 

“This voyage appears to be a very formidable one 
to me and my friends; but to you, I dare say, it does 
not seem so. You have made several voyages to India, 
perhaps ?” said Miss Conyers. 

And her two young companions looked at the 
stewardess with a sense of gonsolation in the contem- 
plation of a woman like themselves who had sailed to 
India and come back safe, several times, and who was 
not afraid! 

“Yes, ma'am. My father is carpenter on this ship, 
and I am all that belongs to him; and I always go 
when there are any lady passengers, as there most 
always is,” answered the woman. 

“Were you ever sea-sick, stewardess ?” inquired 
Mrs. Ely. 

“No, ma’am, sure; not since the first time.” 

“Do you ever get frightened in a storm, 
stewardess ?” inquired Mrs Breton. . 

“Sure, yes, ma’am—sometimes; when tha ship is 
rowling, till it’s like the keel is as often uppermost as 
the deck, and the waves rising and the clouds lower- 
ing till ye can’t tell the say from the sky!” 

“Oh! and then what do you do?” inquired Mrs. 
Ely, with a seared look. 

“ Sure there's but one thing to do, ma’am—TI fall on 
my knees and pray.” 

“ Will there be many’ storms on this voyage, do you 
think, stewardess ?” asked Mrs. Breton. 

“Well, ma’am, judging from what I have seen 
before, I should think there might be. We have got 
to meet the trade winds. And then, in going round 
the Cape, we always have dirthy weather, and in the 
Indian Say we have the typhoon.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! that is very dreadful, 
stewardess!” shuddered Mrs. Ely. 

Miss Conyers thought it was time to put a stop to 
this terrifying conversation, so she smilingly said : 

‘You have survived them all, however, stewardess! 
But it is very awkward for us to be always calling 
you ‘stewardess.’ Will you tell us your name ?” 

“ Judy, ma’am—Judy Riordon.” 

“Judy Riordon. That is Judith Riordon. The 
Lame suits you, Judith, for you’really are not unlike 
a p.cture [ have seen of that Judith who cut off the 





head of Holofernes,”” said Miss Conyers, looking ad- 
miringly upon this handsome Irish peasant. 

“ Sure, then, my lady, you're not thinking I look 
like a murtherer?” said Judith, in dismay. 

“She was no murderer: Sho cut off the head of 
the pagan leader, but she did it in the service of the 
Lord.” 

“Was she a saint, thin, ma’am ?” 

“T think she was,” said the man-hater, emphati- 
cally. 

“Thin, sure I’m glad‘I look like her, ma’am; 
though faith, I don’t think I could cut off the head of 
a man entirely, even in the service of the Lord.” 

“T could, Judith.” 

“Save us, ma'am! could ye ?” 

“Under similar circumstances, Judith.” 

“Thin ye are betther nor meself, ma’am. But sure 
me name is not Judith, at all at all! It is Judy, as 
me mother’s was before me. And with your lave, 
ma’am, she’s been a saint in hivven these tin years.” 

While Judith spoke, the gentlemen were heard 
coming down into the cabin, and the gipsy queen 
hastily gathered up her dusting-cloth, brushes and 
water-can, and retired. 

“Tam afraid you have all been very dull down 
here,” said Mr. Ely, who was the first to enter. 

“Not at all. We have been talking with the 
stewardess. She is quitea character,” answered his 
wife. 

The two young men came and seated themselves 
at the table, with the evident intention of trying to 
make themselves entertaining, but they did not know 
how to go about it. 

“ What sort of weather is it above ?” inquired Mrs. 
Breton. 

“ Raining, ‘still raining, as if it never meant to stop,” 
said her husband. And then silence fell. It was 
now but seven o'clock, and there were at least three 
dreadful hours to get rid of before the earliest bed- 
time. 

The young men seemed to have nothing to do and 
little to say. 

Their company indeed, was not exhilarating. The 
dull evening threatened to deepen into a dismal one. 
Britomarte looked at her two female companions, 
and saw that they were ready to cry again. ‘The an 
inspiration came upon her. 

Raising her beautiful voice in one of the most 
sublime strains of sacréd music, she began to sing 
that grand old hymn that has comforted many a 
struggler, 

“ When through the deep waters I call you to go, 
The oceans of woe shall not you overflow; 
For I will be with you, your trial to bless. 
And sanctify to you your utmost distress,” 

She sang the whole hymn. 

When she began to sing, her hearers wero at first 
a little surprised; but as she went on, they became 
entranced and exalted. 

One by one they joined her. 

Her voice, as I think I told you before, was a clear, 
pure, elastic soprano. 

The two ladies joined her timidty at first, singing 
second. Then Mr. Ely’s voice struck in with its deep 
bass, and Mr. Breton sang tenor. 

But all their notes seemed to be upborne by the 
winged voice of Britomarte, which seemed to soar 
and cleave the air like some heaven-bound bird. 

When the hymn was finished, and their voices died 
away in silence, that silence, deep and impressive, 
remained unbroken for some minutes. 

All felt stirred and exalted by the marvellous power 
of the singer, but none paid her the idle compliment 
of telling her that which she already knew—what a 
wonderful gift she possessed. 

The little party sang several other hymns, psalins, 
and sacred songs, suitable to their circumstances; and 
when their impromptu concert was over, they had 
evening prayers together. And then, though it was 
still early, not yet ten o’clock, they bade each other 
good-night, and separated, to retire to their several 
state-rooms. 

Indeed, it was necessary forall to lie down as soon as 
possible. The ship was riding on the swell of tie sea, 
and rolling terribly. 

Even Britomarte, after she had got into her state- 
room, reeled about until she had exchanged her day 
dress for a night wrapper and got into her berth. 

Then, indeed, the rocking that had been so nauseat- 
ing to her while she was in an upright position, 
changed its character, and became delightfully lulling, 
soothing and sedative. And like an infant in a cradle, 
she was rocked to sleep. 

She slept a deep and dreamless sleep until late the 
next morning. 

But oh! that next morning. First of all, on waking 
she saw by the splashing upon the skylight that it 
was raining asfast as ever. And she had scarcely 
noticed this fact, when ty skylight, which ought to 
have remained overhead, was away down under foot 
somewhere. And she herself, instead of being on one 





side of the state-room, was one instant up to the 
ceiling, and the next down to the floor. In a word, 
the ship was rolling horribly. 

Britomarte lifted her head, with the intention of 
rising, but droppedit immediately, for it felt like a 
lump of lead, and the whole room swam before her 
likea mist, darkening her eyes. 

Let us pass as rapidly as possible over the next 
three days, merely saying for that timoit rained hard, 
with an east wind dead ahead, that drove up the 
waves in hills against the struggling ship, whici was 
tossed heavily from stem to stern; and all the 
passengers were dreadfully sea-sick. 

At length, on the morning of the fourth day, the 
sufferers began fo get better, The two young men 
were the first to recover and show themselves. 

Miss Conyers was the next, and her recovery was 
as complete as it wag sudden. 

On that morning Judith Riordon had brought her 
a cup of black tea and a plate of dry toast, all sea- 
soned with the cheering news that the wiad had 
shifted to the north-west, and that it was clearing 
off ‘ beautiful.” 

Britomarte raised her head without losing all idea 
of the whereabouts of her other members; and more- 
over, relished her tea and toast, and discovered that 
she could actually gct up and dress herself. 

And finally she walked out into the cabin. 

“Are the gentlemen up at breakfast did you 
Judith ?” she inquired. 

“Sure yes, ma’am, they're jist afther going up.” 

‘“* And the ladies ?” 

“Sure, they're in bed yit, the craythurs.” 

“Then I'll pay them each a visit, I think,” said 
Miss Conyers. 

And she went and knocked softly at Number One. 

A soft, weak “Come in” authorized her to open 
the door and enter. 

Mary Ely,was lying in the berth, looking very palo 
and feeble. 

Miss Conyers approached her cueerfully, however, 
saying: 

“How do you do? I hope you are getting better, 
like Iam. I feel like a new creature this morning.” 

“Do you? Oh, I wish I did! I have had a dread- 
ful time!” 

“ Yes, dear; but it is all over now,” said Brito- 
marte, stooping and kissing the poor little face; and 
then adding with a smile—‘‘And now I have come 
to get you up.” 

“Oh, dear, you are very good; but I could not lift 
my hegd; I know I couldn't; I haven’t lifted it for 
three Ways.” 

“Then it is time you bad!” said Miss Conyers. 

And she stepped out into the cabin and told Judith 
to bring to Number One just sucha cup of tea and 
plate of toast as she had brought to Number Two. 

And when these refreshments were ready, Miss 
Conyers persuaded her young friend to go through 
all the experiments that she herself had already tried 
so successfully. 

And finally she brought Mary Ely out into the 
cabin and esconced her comfortably in one of the easy- 
chairs. _ ‘ 

“ Not arocking one, if you please,” pleaded the dizzy 
creature. “TI have had rocking enough to last me the 
remainder of my life.” 

So she was put in a steady chair. 

And next Miss Conyers went into Number Three 
to look after the remaining patient. 

She found Martha Breton just as pale, feeble, and 
desponding, and just as incredulous of the possibility 
of breakfasting and rising and dressing «3 Mary Ely 
had been. 

But Miss Conyers resorted toexactly the samc means 
and had the same success with the one as with the 
other. 

And she led Martha Breton out in triumph and 
placed her in another chair. 

“ About noon you must both try to get up on deck. 
It is very fine up there now, and the fresh air will 
give you strength and appetite to go to the dianer- 
table,” she said. 


Say, 


CHAPTER XIX, 
by care I for thy carelessness? 
give from founts that overflow, 
Regardless that their power to bless, 
Thy spirit cannot feel or know. 
I give thee love as God gives light, 
Apart from merit or from prayer, 
Rejoicing in its own delight, 
And freer than the boundless air. 
Anonymous. 

Wuen Britomarte reached the deck she was repaid 
for the effort she had made, 

First, she found, though the motion of the ship was 
still very great, it no longer made her dizzy, and that 
she could keep her feet very well, for every breath of 
the pure strong air renewed her strength. 

Then she saw that after the “dirty weasner” the 
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sailors lad made all tidy and the deck was clean and 


ils sét, the main-tdpeail, the 
the ship was flying before 


2 bat few sa 
fore-course and the jib, for 
a fine stroug wind. 

Walking forward, Britomarte thought the deck was 
almost deserted ; but looking aft, she saw a group of 
gentlemen and officers gathered near the steerage ; so 

she went on and seated herself alone on oue of the 

coils of ‘rope stowed against the bulwarks. 

Her eyes wandered over the scene. 

What a grand, sublime, and glorious round it was, 
this blue and boundless sea, undulating under the 
blue and boundless sky! One vast circle of air 
above; ono vast circle of water below. Nota bird to 
be seen in ail the air; not a sail to be seen on all the 
sea. 

Their own lonely ship was the centre of this 
circle, aud the only one within it. The solitude of 
this scene was even more stupenduous than its vast- 
ness. = 

Gaziug, Britomarte sank into thought, then into a 
iream, t!en almost into trance. 

She did not hear the approach of a footstep, though 
that step rang clearly and firmly upon the deck; nor 
did she see the form that stood beside her, though 
that form sheltered her from the flying spray that bad 
begun to wet her clothing; nor did she become 
conscious of the intruder’s presence until he stooped to 
her car and breathed her name: 

“ Miss Conyers!” 

She started and looked up. 

Justin Rosenthal stood before her, looking tenderly 
lown ixto her face. 

“ My—— " 

In her amazement she uitered the name of the Most 
Tigh. 

In the first shock of her surprise she gazed at him 
with widely-dilated eyes, as though he had been an 
apparition {rom the unseen world; and she seemed to 
think that she was in a dream, or that she had lost 
her reason 

Then, as the certainty, the reality of his presence 
rapidly grew upon her—as she became conscious that 
it was he himself, Justin Rosenthal, her lover and 
her beloved, that was standing before her—an ‘over- 
whelming rush of joy filled her soul; and before.she 
had time to control her countenance, this joy beamed 
und radiated from every feature of her beautiful 
face. 

It was as if the womanhood kept bound and captive 
in the lowest depths af her heart by pride and prin- 
ciple, had suddenty barst her chains and looked @rth 
in liberty and light. 

It was but for one instant this womanhood showed 
itself, for in the next the man-hater re-asserted her 
supremacy, and put a strong guard upon her counte- 
nance. 

“ Well ?” 
of countenance w 

“You here?” 

- Yes. 

It was but a word, calmly spoken, but it told every- 
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ith a trusting sunile. 
she exclaimed. 


thing. 
“Why are you here?” she demanded, sternly. 
But tbat assumption of sternness came too late. 
t flash of an exceeding greai 
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and if any power in heaven 
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induce me to marry; 


verse thai 1 would choose! 
dignantly 
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“ But v 


hy 2?” questioned her lover, with provosing 
Do you ask me‘why?’ Because you 
tural born despot, full of dogged persistence to 
will, when you can. You are a man 
, had lived in those mediaval ages which 
are so fond of extolling, and had loved a woman 
who did not return -your love, would have stormed her 
castle, and carried her off captive to your oavn !” said 
man-hater, savagely. 
Her lover dropped his bearded chin upon his chest, 
and seemed to be engaged in the duty of self- 
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examination. Them he looked up and answered, 
gravely 

~ “7 think you are right. I think it quite likely I 
should. Yes, Britomarte, if I had lived in those dark 
s, and you had been the lady of the castle, that I 
ed and could not win, Il think—indeed, I know—I 
uld have sacked your castle and carried you off to 
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my own; but then 1 know I should have won your 
love, aud made you my wife, and cherished you as 
the dearest object of my life, and been faithful to you 
unto death !” he added, solemnly. 

“Don't make the matter personal to me!” exclaimed 
the young reformer, proudly. ‘‘I could not have been 
that woman to have caressed the hand of my con- 
querer! Nor could the middle ages have brought me 
forth. Iam the child of the nineteenth century—of 
the twentieth I sometimes think, when I see how 
dark with ignorance, injustice, and oppression this 
boasted nineteeuth century is. So, never fancy. me 
living in the middle ages, and acting the part of a 
whipped spaniel! Leave me out of the story.” 

“Yes, yes, certainly,” said Justin, smiling, “if you 
will leave me out of it; not else! If you put me 
down into the middle ages, though it is only in im- 
agination, I will take you down with me; for I can- 
not, or rather I will not, go anywhere without you.” 

“Or suffer me to go anywhere without you, it 
seems,” said Britomarte, bitterly. 

“No,” answered Justin, gravely; “it is my busi- 
ness to be with you.” 

“So this, then, is the ‘distant duty.’ you were to 
go upon when you were ordained and went from 
home,” said Miss Conyers, sarcastically. 

* Yes,” 

* And Erminie never explained! 
her to be so reserved with me.” 

“My sister was in honour bound to keep my 
secret.” 

“But why should your action in this matter have 
been kept a secret? It seems to me that honourable 
actions need never be kept so.” 

“That isa mistake. Sometimes they must. My 
intended voyage was kept a secret because I thought, 
if you discovered that I was to be your fellow- 
voyager, you would never embark on this enter- 
prise.” 

“* That I never should have done.” 
“And your valuable services would have been 
lost to the mission,” said Justin, with a slight smile. 

Her eyes flashed fire. She came down upon him 
with a trenchant scorn in her next words. 

“We sailed on Tuesday. This is Saturday, the 

fifth day out, and we have notseen anything of you 
until this morning! Pray do you consider it conduct 
worthy of a gentleman to come secretly upon the 
ship, and remain in hiding like: a fugitive convict for 
four or five days ?” 
“T beg your pardon,” said Justin, good-humour- 
edly, “ but you are wrong in your premises. I did 
not come secretly on the ship. I engaged myself as 
clerk to the captain, who is an old friend of our 
family. The first day, it istrue, Ekept out of your 
sight, lest if you happened to see me, you might take 
flight and go back on the pilot-boat.” 

“T verily believe that 1 should have done so.” 

“Certainly you would; and asI said before, your 
valuable services would have been lost to the mission. 
To obviate which misfortune I kept out of your 
sight, and in the captain’s office, where I occupied 
myself in arranging his books and papers until the 
pilot went back. After which, as it was impossible 
you should swim back to the main land, I did not 
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and I could not see you until this 


it was it right, was it manly, was it honour- 
) follow me in this manner?” scornfully ques- 
1 the man-hater. 
it was 
gravely ou in the beginning that I loved 
you with my waole heart and soul, for time and for 
eternity; that I should make it the first object of my 
life to win -you, letting wait all other business that 
mizht be incompatible with the pursuit of that object. 
not say I could not live without you, for I have 
id, strong constitution, and could endure a great 
f suffer for a great iength of time, But I do 
10 choose to live without you. So 
e you, so hopefullam of winning 


all that,” said Justin, 
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“You are very arrogant amd presumptuous to say 
0,” said Britomarte, savagely. 

“No; there again you mistake. My love for you 
is as far from presumption as it is from hopelessness. 
I saw from the first how ysur nature is. divided 
against itself—how your intellect has armed itself in 
defence of what you term woman’s r'zhts, while your 
beart has been filled with woman’s iguiderest love— 
and my business is to make-you at one with yourself; 
to reconcile the quarrel between your heart sand your 
head,” said Justin, firmly. 

“And you say this is not presumption ?” blazed the 
young champion. : 

“T repeat, it is as far from presumption ag it is from 
despair,” said Justin smiling, andadding: “ Far down 
in the depths of your aoble sature—for it is a noble 
nature, even in its wildest eccentricities—you have a 
leving and lovely womanhood, but ii iy imprisoned, 
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chained and guarded by two dragons called pride ang 
prejudice. Like the sleeping beauty in the fairy tale 
this sweet womanhood only waits to be awakened 
aud delivered. And I am the destined knight who is 
to overcome the dragons and deliver the captive 
beauty.” 

ae suspected that you were a little mad, and now | 
know it!” said Britomarte, with a curling lip, as sho 
arose with the intention of walking away. 

And he arose and stood up, for, sauntering to wards 
them came Mr, Ely, supporting the feeble steps of 
his ypung wife. A few paces behind thom came Mr, 
and Mrs. Breton. ' 

It appeared that the two missionarics had met Mr. 
Rosenthal that morning at the breakfast-table. Lut 
their wives had never seen him. So an introductiog 
followed their appearance. 

While it was going on, Miss Conyers slipped away, 
went down into,the cabin, and took refuge in her 
state-room, where she bolted herself in, threw of icr 
wrappings, and sat down on the sofa to collect her 
faculties and compose her perturbed mind. 

Was she glad or sorry to discover Justin Rosenthal 
on the ship? and to know that he must be her daily, 
constant, intimate companion in that ship for hali ‘a 
year or so? 

She was glad! She could not pretend to deny it to 
herself. She was glad! 

Here, in the solitude of her state-room, she fully 
admitted the fact. ; 

Yes, indeed, since no act of her own hadencouraced 
him to follow her—since she was in no way respon- 
sible for his. coming—since her future freedom could 
be in no way compromised by his presence, sle was 
glad—oh, heaven, how deeply, how intensely glad, tlat 
he was here! Thatsheshould rise every morning with 
the certainty of having his company all day long! 
that with eye and ear she should drink in daily the 
deep joy of his smile and his voice ; and.all this wit)- 
out any volition of her own, and therefore without 
any bond upon her life. 

For she was fully resolved that, come what might, 
she would never marry him, and never give him tiie 
slightest reason to hope that she would !—never! 
never! never! She would be a man-hater and a 
woman’s champion for ever and for ever! 

Then, by way of keeping her thougiits from dwell- 
ing teo mueh upon the man whom she was resolved 
never to marry, she began to try to take an interest 
in Judith’s affairs, and to that end she entered iuto 
conversation with her. 

“ You must be very lonesome, I am afraid, J udit!:,” 
she said, . ‘ 

“ Thank you kindly, ma‘am, for thinking aboutthe 
likes o’ ms at all. And sure it’s lopesome. enougii | 
53 be, if it wan’t for Biddy Mullony, the cray- 
thur.” 

“Biddy Mullony ?” epennd Miss Conyers. 

“Yes, ma’am ; she’s Mike Mullony, the carpent:r’s 
mate's wife, and father aud I mess with Biddy Jlui- 
lony and Mike.” 

“Why, I had no.idea there were so many svomen 
on the ship.” 

“No more there ain't, ma’am, forbye it’s Didily 
Mullony and meself, And it’s a burning pity sie’s 
here, the craythur, for sure whin the drink’s im Lin 
itself, he gives her no pace of her life.” 

“Do you mean to gay that the wretch drink 
and abuses his wife!” exclaimed the man-bate: 
waking up to tho exercise of her vocation.” 

“Sure I-mane nothing else, at all, begging 
pardon, ma'am.” 

‘““ The samo story, always the same, everywhere t! 
same. On land and sea, the same old story of man’s 
oppression and woman’s endurance. Why does th 
captain allow such doings on his ship?” suary!: 
demanded the young reformer. 

“ Sure, ma’am, it’s none of the captain’s busines 
to be meddling and making ’twixt man and wiie.’ 

“ And the same excuse for non-interference —always 
the same! everywhere the same! On land aad sea 
the same—nobody’s business !”” 

In the full tide of her indignant thought, sie was 
gently interrupted by the quiet entrance of her two 

emale conipanions. 

“It was so rough on deck, we had to come below 
again, dear,” said Mrs. Ely,as sho passed into hex 
state-room to.lay off her wrappings. 

The three ladies spent the remainder of the forenoon 
in the cabin, occupying themselves with needle- 
work, ,- 

After supper Mr. Rosenthal: retired to his bertis in 
the captain’s office, and Mr. Ely went. with him. 

esi Breton and the three ladies went down into the 
¢abin.s 

. The evening threatened to bea very dull qne, until 
Mrs. Breton, looking up, said, coaxingly ; 

“Do sing us oneof your inspiring ims, dear Miss 
Conyers. They always raise our spirits. And we have 
not heard one since that first evening.” 


you 





“Tam not equal to singing just aow. But 2 wil 
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try to amuse you with some readings from the poets, 
if that will do as well,” said Britomarte. 

‘Give us some readings from the poets? Wil! you? 
Oh! will you, indeed? We shall like that better than 
anything!” 

“Yes, indeed. What poets have you, dear Miss 
Conyers ?” said Mrs. Breton. 

“ What will you have?” 

“Have you got ‘Latia Rookh ?’” inquired Mrs. Ely. 

“ Yes, in my state-room,” said Miss Conyers. 

And she immediately went and brought it out. 

“ Whatportion of ‘ Lalla Rookh’ shall I read?” she 
asked, a8 Sh@seated herself at the table and opened 
the volime. 

“Oh, * The ‘Bive-Worshippers,’” exclaimed Mrs. 


y ‘The Fire-Worshippers.’ That is so 
beautiful!” added Breton, warmly. 

“Very well. ‘ TheFire-Worshippers’ it is,” agreed 
Miss Conyers, who néver even thought it necessary to 
cowgult the taste of the one “natural enemy” who 
wad present. 

And oh! with wh&éa gush of tenderness, passion, 
patios, and devotion, she read these lines : 

‘ “T only ask to the air, 

The blessed air 's breathed by thee, 
And whether on ita wings it bear 
Healing, or death, ‘tis sweet to me!" 

AGshe finished these last lines, she raised her eyes 
an yaiet those of Justis Rosenthal, fixéd on her in 
aditation, in longing, im worship ! 

She saw that he ap iated every word of 
those. im lines was applying them to 
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Howloig he had been there listening to hor she 
could net telly He had come down into the 
cabin at the invitation of Mr. Bly, who waagstanding 
by him. 

“However that might be, Miss Conyers immediately 
closed her book. is 

“Oh dear! pray.do not let us interrupt the read- 
ing,” sdtd innocent Brother Ely. 

“ You have not interrupted it. I hed finished,” re- 
plied Miss Conyers. 

“Oh no! pray, pray, go on! don’t break off just 
‘here,” pleaded Mrs. Ely. 

“You must please to excuse me. Good night,” 
said Miss Conyers, rising and curtsying gracefully 
before she withdrew to her state-room. 

“ What a brilliant woman she is! Rosenthal, why 
don’t you marry her and join our mission?” inquired 
Mr. Ely. 

“ Because to all Christian marriages the consent of 
the bride is considered to be ati indispensable pre- 
liminary,” smiled Justin Rosenthal. 

Said Mr. Ely: 

“Then win it.” 

(To be continued.) 


“Oh, yes! 


A GRACEFUL AND BENEFICENT Ac?.—Mrs. Arnott, 

the widow of the well-known Dr. Arnott, author of 
* Physics," has signified ‘her intention of endowing 
wo scholarships for the study of Natural Philosophy ; 
—the one at the Queen’s College, Harley-street, the 
other at the Ladies’ College, Bedford-square, to be 
called the Arnott Scholarships, in memory of her late 
husband, 

PIsi-SCALES FOR THE Microscore.—The cel affords 

beautiful object for this purpose. The scales are 
covered by a thin “skin,” which may be slightly 
raised with a knife and then torn off. The required 
portion may then be removed; or if a piece of skin 
can be procured as stripped off in cooking, the scales 
may be easily taken from the inner surface. They 
must then be washed and thoroughly cleatied. After 
drying, soak for aday in turpentine, and mount in 
the ordinary manner with balsam. ‘This is a good 
polarizing object; bat’ the interest, the beauty, is 
increased by procuring a piece of eel’s skin with the 
scales in situ, washing and drying under pressure, and 
mounting in balsam as before. The arrangement of 
the scales produces beautiful “‘waves” of colour, 
which are quite soothing to the eye after examining 
some of the very gorgeous salts. 


Tue blood contains, or ought to contain, iron of 
which no physiologist has. been able, hitherto, to 
define, but Mr. James Bruce writes us to say that the 
red particles in it are,caused by phosphate of iron, for 
by adding this preparation of iron to bloyd, or to the 
white ofan egg beaten up with distilled water, a beau- 
tiful red colour is produced, Mr. Bruce further states 
that its presence in the blood serves the purposes of 
heating and thinning it, promoting its intestine mo- 
tion, as well as helping it through its passages (from 
its superior gravity) by increasing its weight and force 
against them, and, therefore, any obstruction in the 
glands or capillary vessels must sooner. be removed 
by such metallic particles than .by those which ; are 
lighter. Iron (he, adde) is the only metal friendly to 
the human constitution, but. its use, where iron 1udi- 


cives are called for, must not be persevered in for any 
length of time, as any large excess in the blood would 
only serve by its pressure against the sides of the 
vessels to cause internal hemorrhage. This last fact 
was evidenced in the treatment of the cattle plague, 
the excrements of the cows being mixed with blood, 
where large doses of iron were administered, and 
which is not one of the recognized symptoms of the 
epidemic. 

A very remarkable discovery illustrating the laws 
of chemistry has recently been made by Dr. Lossen, of 
Berlin. This young chemist, by the discovery of a 
substance which may be termed a protoxide of am- 
monia, has verified one of the most interesting theories 
of modern chemistry. He has shown that the existence 
of a series of bodies intermediate between nitric acid 
and ammonia is no mese hypothesis. The new sub- 
stance (which is produced by the action of nitric acid 
on metals) combined with acids, and formed a series 
of magnificent salts, remarkable for the facility with 
which they crystallize. The simplest method of pre- 
paring it is by submitting nitrate of ethyle to the 
action of metallic zinc in the presence of an acid. The 
new body may be regarded as ammonia, in which one 
atom of hydrogen is displaced. by what might be re- 
garded as the basie of water. This discovery was 
accidentally announced by Dr. Hoffmann, in a dis- 
cussion which took. place at the last meeting of the 
British Association, and it certainty merits the careful 
attention of-the philosophic chemists. 
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THE HUMAN BRAIN. 


Tue brain of Baron Cuvier is about the heaviest 
yet on record; itis said to have weighed sixty-four 
ounces, The brain of Schiller was examined by 
Carus, the celebrated Gertman anatomist, and said 
not to exceed the average weight. Descartes, 
Raphael, and Voltaire are said to have had small 
heads, whilst that of Napoleon only slightly exceeded 
the mean dimensions. 

Statements concerning the size of the head, how- 
ever, are of little value unléss actual measurements 
have been made; as where an ocular examination 
only has been resorted to, the observer is so liable to 
be misled by the different proportions between the 
development of the face and the cranium proper. 
Thus Montaigne, Leibnitz, Haller, Mirabeau, and 
other distinguished men have been known to have 
had both large faces aod large brains, whilst in 
Bossuet and Kant, on the contrary, though the faces 
were small, the brains were large. 

When we take into account, however, the fact that 
in many persons whose intellectual capabilities are 
far below the mean, the brain is frequently found to 
exceed the average weight by several ounces, we can 
easily understand that something besides mere weight 
of brain is necessary to ensure ‘mental superiority. 
Thus, a short time sinte, we found the brain to weigh 
fifty-five ounces in an imbecile man of about the 
middle age, whose intellectual defect was congenital. 
He never conversed with others, spoke with hesita- 
tion when giving his monosyllabic answers to the 
simplest questions, had a very deficient memory, and 
seemed to have little notion of the lapse of time. 

It has already been stated that the average weight 
of the brain in women is less than it is in meg, and 
an examination of the capacity of the skull in the 
two sexes is also confirmatory of this result. But the 
German anatomists have gone still further, and 
Professor Vogt, speaking on this subject, says :— 
“The type of the female skull approaches, in many 
respects, that of the infant, and in a still greater 
degree that of the lower races; and with this is con- 
nected the remarkable circumstance, that the differ- 
ence between the sexes as regards the cranial cavity 
increases with toe development of the race, so that 
the male European excels much more the female than 
the negro the negress.” 

The observations bearing upon this do not seem to 
be sufficiently numerous to enable us to receive it as 
an accepted fact. Were it so, it would certainly be 
most interesting evidence as to the effects of civiliza- 
tion a8 a modifying influence upon the human 
organism, and the manner in which higher types and 
races may be evolved out of those of an inferior 
grade; for, as Professor Vogt says, “the lower the 
state of culture, the more similar are the occupations 
of the two sexes. Among the Australians, the Bush- 
men, and other Jow races’ possessing no fixed habit- 
ations, the wifé partakes of all her husband's toils, 
and Las ia addition the care of the progeny. The 
sphere of occupation is tho same for both sexes; 
whilst among the civilized nations there is a division 
both in physical and mental labour. If it be true 
that every organ is strengthened by exercise, in- 
creasing in size and weight, it must equally apply to 
the brain, which must become more developed by 
proper mental. exercise.” 

Tf this be the effect of civilization, then -may we 
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not look forward to a time when a later a 
perfect type of progress shall again tend 
the balance, by calling more into play, aud 
wider sphere for theactivity and culture 
intellectual nature?° This supposition as to the in- 
fluence of the habits of individuals, and of the pro- 
gress of civilization in increasing: the capacity of the 
skull, and as @ necessary consequence, the ze and 
weight of the brain, is confirmed by some French 
anatomists.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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THE MOON 

Tue “seas” are the only parts of the moon which 
can be seen by the naked eye, and that very imper- 
fectly. With the telescope there comes into sight a 
much more remarkable view of its surface, and amidst 
the first objects which catch the eye aro the remark- 
able mountainous circular formations. 

Their similarity to the great volcanoes of tho 
earth, extinct or otherwise, has often been remarked. 
The maps of the environs of Naples, of Vesuvius, 
of the volcanoes of Auvergne and Teneriffe, present 
the same features. 

}, But those sink into insigni&cance when compared 
Pwith the vast surface of the lunar volcanoes, and 
could scarcely be perceived if seen from the moon, 
and the whole of those known on tho earth might be 
ced within one of the lunar annular mountains. 
hey are different in other respects from the earthly 
voleanoes, as the bottoms of the craters on the moon’s 
surface dip below the general surface. 

The central peak, which appears in many of those 
formations, is also reproduced in the volcanoes of 
the earth, and is so perfect and decided that it is 
astonishing to belicve that Kepler could think for a 
moment that they were artiicint formations excavated 
by the lunar inhabitants to shield themselves from 
the rays of the sun. 

The perfect annular mountains with a concavegn- 
terior (to distinguish them from the walled pldius 
and craters) are the most beautiful and regular of 
this group, and appear to have been the latest 
efforts of volcanic action. Among the most perfect 
specimens of this class are the well-known mountains 
Tycho, Kepler, and Copernicus, which are easily re- 
cognized by being surrounded by bright rays, aud which 
willamply repay a minute examination. A mountain of 
this description, situated at the end of the chain of 
the Apennines and a little to the N.W. of Copernicus, 
is a perfect model of this class of objects. The outer 
walls, brilliantly white, as they riso from the level 
plain, are strikingly in contrast with the black 
shadows and grey seas which surround this volcano, 
Its interior walls are much more steep, but, like the 
outer, gradually descend by a series of steppes and 
terraces. 

In general, the proper concave annular mountains 
are much inferior in size to the cireular walled plains, 
and Evatosthenes, which is the name of the niountain 
just described, is only thirty-six miles in diameter. 
The. walls ave not of equal height all rowud, for 
whilst the eastern wall, as measured from the plain, 
is 7,500 feet high, the western ene is only one-half 
that quantity, 

If measured from the interior, however, the 
eastern wall is 16,000 feet high, and that of the 
western about 10,000.. The central poak or peaks are 
a crowd of rocky fragments, and do not rise to the 
height of the surrounding wall, which will be found 
to be the case with the other central. peaks.’ The 
mountains Copernicus and Tycho, and the surround- 
ing parts, with their bold and grand scenery, present 
a magnificent sight, and their terraces, peaks, and 
the shadows of their ragged tops, can be seen with 
aven small telescopes. ‘ 

We lataly viewed some of those annular mountains 
through a splendid telescope by Wray, armed with a 
power of 1,000 (one which would bring the moon 
within a distance of 240 miles of the earth), and the 
quantity of detail in and about them was quite 
marvellous, and to attempt to dglineate those minutia 
would puzzle a pre-Raphaelite. With a powerful 
telescope we can detect the stratification of the rocks, 
as if successive layers of lava had been deposited at 
various times. 


WE réceutly referred to the hardness of the rock 
upon which the Mont Cenis tunnel operators had 
come, and we now regret to learn that a serious acci- 
dent has been caused from this quality of the ma- 
terial. Mining has continually to be resorted to, and 
the stone strikes fire at the least blow. There wero 
several miners at work, and one of them was filling a 
hole with gunpowder, when a spark struck from the 
rock, and a violent explosion took place. The fire 
reached several other thine ready to be exploded, and 
a.number of miners wera killed or wounded, Such 
an accident, however, could scarccly have occurred 
without carelessness on the pit of che operators. 
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[THE ROYAL SOVEREIGN, IN ORIMMNARY TRIM: SECTION OF DECK SHOWING BULWARKS RAISED. | 


THE ROYAL SOVEREIGN AND THE | 
TURRET SYSTEM IN IRON SHIPS. | 





For nearly ten years Captain Cowper P. Coles has | 
persistently advocated the now well-known turret | 
system with which he has identified himself, For 
years the Admiralty were urged to give this principle 
@ fair trial without success. At last the startling | 
results obtained from the American Monitors rendered | 
it necessary that even our tardy officialism should do 
something ; and therefore the Royal Sovereign, @ 
wooden ship intended to carry 120 guns and 1,200 
men, was three years ago nominally placed in Captain 
@oles’ hands, in order that she might be converted 
into a turret ship, intended to carry five 300-pounder 
guns. On the history of her reconstruction we do not 
mean to dwell. 

We must, however, look at her as she is; anda-very 
singular vessel she certainly appears to eyes accus- 
tomed to the tapering masts and lofty sides, gaping 
with portholes and bristling with cannon, of the hon- 
oured old Victory or the modern Duke of Wellington. 
Instead of those graceful stately fabrics, we see a long | 
low mags, s0 low indeed that her figure-head, the 
crowned lion of England, is raised far above her deck, 
and looking longer than she really is, by reason of 
that exceeding lowness. Her sides too project no | 
threatening muzzles from rows of great square open- | 
ings, but present one solid unbroken wall, which, on | 
inquiry, we learn is composed of 18 inches of timber, | 
protected on the outside by solid plates of 54 inches | 
of wrought iron, and coated on the inside also with a | 
stout iron skin. Hes deck, too, which as being 
originally the lower deck of a three-decker, is of an | 
unusual width, not less than 63 feet, and also un- | 
usually arched, so as to give a rise in the centre of 18 | 
inches, has an undersheathing of inch iron; and rising 
out of it along thé centre, are four circular turrets, | 
which contain the ship's offensive power. They too 
are solid as the sides of the ship: but in them we per- | 
ceive small oval openings, one in each of the three 
sternmost, and two in the foremost, each of which is 
almost filled up with the muzzle of a huge 300-pounder 
Armstrong gun; the only vacant space being one of 
3 inches below, and 4 inches above the gun, to give 
room for its occasional depression or elevation. And 





lest this small opening should prove a source of weak- 
ness, an extra 44-inch iron plate is added for a space 
of 4 feet on each side of the port; giving a thickness 
there of no less than 10 inches of solid iron. 
largest or 2-gun turr 
the 


The 





»t in the bow rises 5 feet above | 
deck, measures 23 feet in diameter, and weighs. | 





including its guns, 144 tons; the three smaller turrets 


rise 4 feet 6 inches, measure 20 feet 6 inches in dia- | 


meter, and, with their gun, weigh 103 tons each, the 
weight of a gun and carriage being 16 tons. 

Each gun is but just clear of the deck, and, except 
in action, is nearly concealed from the sight of anyone 
outside the vessel by an iron bulwark about 3 feet 
high, made in compartments resting on hinges secured 
by pins, the withdrawal of which—an operation that 
can be performed fm a few seconds—leaves the gun a 
clear space in its front for its fire. The position of the 
gun in the centre, coupled with that raising of the 
deck which has already been mentioned, enables it to 
be depressed so low as to strike the water at a distance 
of only 23 yards from the ship, The perpendicular 
depression of the gun, or its elevation, which by the 
arrangement of the carriage can be carried as high as 
55 degrees, is of course effected by moving the gun 
itself, but the lateral training, which in the central 
turrets amounts to about 60 degrees each way, making 
an arc of 120 degrees, and which in those at the bow 
and stern, from their having nothing on one side of 
them, is much greater, is effected by revolutions given 
to the turrets themselves. And of them we will now 
speak, pausing only to remind or inform our readers 
that the greatest degree of lateral training of whicha 
broadside gun is susceptible is 28 degrees, making an 
arc of 56 degrees, and to effect this her ports are forced 
to be not less than 13 square feet in size. 

The entrance to the turrets ig below the deck, and 
there also it is that they and the guns which they 
contain are worked, the whole crew being below, with 
the exception of the captain. whose place in action is 
in a little watch-towey, as it may be called, slightly 
raised above the deck, and plated as strongly as the 
turrets, in which, while fully protected and concealed 
from the sight of the enemy, be has a full view of all 
that is going on, and from which, by means of @ set of 
voice pipes ingenisusly placed around him, he can 
convey his orders to every part of theship. Each 
turret is supported on a turn-table, similar in idea to 
those in use on railways; and each turn-table re- 
volves on a gigantic pivot, two feet in diameter, made 
of wrought iron, hollow, with sides four inches thick, 
fitted with bearings like the shaft of a paddle-wheel. 
The men who fight the gun have ample standing room 
in the turret, which, when it is desired to train it in 
any direction, is moved by a double set of winches, 
outside and inside, which, in the case of thé smaller 
turrets, can be worked by as few as four men, though 
there is room for double that number if required. 

The ship is, in brief, wholly cased with 5}-inch 
iron plating; she is 240 feet in length, and has a 





| draught of water 23 feet 9 inches; her nominal crew 
is 300 men; her guns; are five 300-pounders, throwing 
a broadside of 1,5001b. weight ; her tonnage is 3,963 
tons, and her speed 12:2 knots. 

At length completed and sent on a trial trip into the 
Channel, it was found that her bottom showed un- 
mistakeable symptoms of a weakness which, if 
irremediable, must have proved fatal. The ship was re- 
docked, and at a moderate expense the cause of 
complaint was removed. A proper crew of some 300 
hands was placed on board this, England’s first ven- 
ture in turrets; and it was at last fondly hoped tliat 
& great principle was to receive a fair trial in English 
waters. It is true that the ship was not to be fired at, 
simply because all that guns can accomplish against 
her was perfectly well known already, It was yet to be 
proved how she would be received by Father Neptune, 
and to what purpose her colossal ordnance could be 
worked. After a very short trial, however—which we 
believe to have been satisfactory—the ship was quietly 
shunted, as it were, into the steam reserve, and her 
officers and men turned over to the Victoria; and 
thus for the time, as far as mere teaching was con- 
cerned, the Royal Sovereign might as well never had 
existence. The value of the ship, however, was sub- 
sequently, most fully proved, when she was again put 
in commission, by Captain Sherard Osborne. 

The vessel has certainly been severely tested, and 
the results obiained have been entirely satisfactory. 
It is probable that mo man living knows the capa- 
bilities of the Royal Sovereign better than her late 
commander, Captain Sherard Osborne. With all her 
defects he must be equally familiar. He had the ship 
under weigh in the Channel on ten different occasions, 
testing her in every variety of weather, from perfect 
calm with heavy swell to a double-reefed top-sail 
breeze and a smart sea. On one occasion the ship 
was put into the broken water of Portland Race just 
asa heavy gale had sprung up. On all occasions the 
ship behaved remarkably well, proving herself not 
only a buoyant sea-boat, but much faster than one 
would suppose was consistent with her coarse bows. 
Under the most trying circumstances the maximum 
roll of the ship has been but eleven degrees each way. 
doing this at the rate of about ten times in a minute 
The great width of the deck, sixty-three feet, is a 
serious defect, but that’ is purely owing to the ship 
being a converted vessel, and this width is in no way 
necessary to the tutret system. As it is, when riding 
at auchor in bad weather, the drift and wet blow along 
it in a very trying’ manner, but as the ship has no 
masts, the crew do not really suffer in consequence. 
and # eea-going ship would of course be specially de- 
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(THE ROYAL SOVEREIGN, WHEN CLEARED FOR ACTION: SECTION OF DECK SHOWING BULWARKS LOWERED. } 


* signed to prevent this exposure. So much for the 
qualities of the ship as such. 

As a man-of-war, we learn that the turrets and 
guns work admirably. Many hundreds of rounds 
have been fired under every condition, and the rol- 
ling of the ship affects neither the evolutions of the 
turrets nor the guns. The only defects discovered by 
Captain Osborne appeared to lie in the use of wooden 
instead {of iron gun-carriages, and the absence of 
winches to run the guns in and out with instead of 
the old-fashioned tackle. Both these defects were 
remedied. Captain Osborne believed that the Royal 
Sovereign, when he held command, was the most for- 
midable vessel of war which he had ever been on board 
of. She would destroy easily, if her guns were rifled, 
any of our present iron-clads, whether of the Hector, 
Warrior, or the Research class. Clumsy as she has 
been called, her real handiness, speed, and weight of 
broadside, and the small target she offers, increase 
tenfold her powers of attack and defence. While he 
has such facts as these in his favour, Captain Coles 
can endure the attacks made on him by the opponents 
of his system. Apparently there is no limit to the 
weight of the guns which can be worked on the 
turret system: It must not be forgotten, too, that the 
Royal Sovereign requires but 300 hands, instead of 
1,100. Even now, in this time of peace, we find that 
men are scarce, and hard to get; what would it be 
in time of war? Let us add that during the time the 
Royal Sovereign was first at sea a single gun-breech- 
ing Was not carried away, nor so much as a finger 
hurt in working her enormous guns. The only 
iamage done was to a few weak fittings on the deck. 

Her twelve-ton turret-guns have been fired with 
blank cartridge and afterwards with slot, with fall 
and distant charges of powder, the full charge con- 
sisting of thirty-five pounds, and the distant charge of 
forty pounds. The guns have been fired at different 
angles over the vessel's deck, and also at different 
degrees of elevation. In fact, everything has been 
done that could possibly be done to test the guns in 
their working, and the effects they might be expected 
to produce when fired on the vessel, or her upper 
deck and its fittings: 

Strong prophecies were uttered at times relative to 
the damaging effects shotted guns when fired from 
the Royal Sovereign's turrets must produce upon the 
wooden planking of the ship’s upper deck, and the 
immense amount of concussion which must be expe- 
rienced in the turrets and on the deck, on which the 
turrets rest, and the fittings of the officers’ cabins, &c. 
It had been asserted further by many that a few dis- 
charges from these guns at any lengthened angle 





along the ship’s deck, and with the guns depressed, 
to strike an object at short range, must as a matter of 
necessity rip up the planking of her deck and commit 
no end of other damage; that the men would not be 
able to stay inside the turrets for any length of time 
when working the guns, owing to the amount of 
concussion which must be felt; and finally, that the 
turrets would become filled with smoke, and the 
men inside would consequently be in danger of suffo- 
cation. 

It is, therefore, satisfactory to be able to state, as 
the results of her experimental firing, that ne disaster 
of tbe kind predicted has occurred, nor is at all 
likely to occur. The guns have been fired singly and 
in broadsides at all possible angles and degrees of 
depression, and the result of the damage was half-a- 
dozen panes of glass in the captain’s cabin skylight 
broken, and those paris of the leather flaps which 
surround the turrets at their junction with the 
upper deck scorched by the flame of the guns’ dis- 
charge. To remedy these two slight matters only 
required that the panes of glass in the cabin sky- 
lights should be put in rather differently to the ordinary 
dockyard fashion, and that the leathern flaps of the 
turrets under the muzzles of the guns should be 
fitted or rather covered in those parts with flush 
coverings of boiler-plate. Throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the ship's upper decks not a 
sigu existed, however small, of even the pitch between 
the seams having been started. 

With regard to the inside of the turrets, there 
was less concussion experienced there than in any 
part of the ship, and at the same time the smoke 
which entered each time the gun was discharged 
was very trifling indeed. 

In brief, the guns work remarkably easily; the 
turrets revolve also with the most perfect ease and 
nicety ; and the accuracy of working the guns in the 
turrets with twenty pound, thirty-five pound, and 
forty pound charges, fired with shot at different 
angles andelevations, may be judged by the fact that 
when a concentrated fire from the four turrets was 
directed at a mark—a square foot of white bunting on 
a slight staff, at one thousand yards’ distance—when 
the smoke cleared away, the flag and its staff were 
‘found to be also gone. 

Although Captain Coles’ cupola has been a good 
many years before the world and has been severely 
tested—as severely, perhaps, as any other invention 
which proposes to protect men, and matériel of war, 
by means of iron plates and wood backing—still many 
are prone to consider such trials as being deficient in 
many respects. In actual warfare, an enemy, it is ob- 





jected, would not spare his guns in the attempt to 
damagea cupola; on the contrary, he would put forth 
every energy which might lead to its ultimate destruc- 
tion, regardless of persene! risk or loss. Again, 
cupolas are but too often regarded ay complicated con- 
trivances, involving much machinery in their con- 
struction and working, and requiring cool heads and 
firm nerves, difficult to secure in the hour of battle, 
to attend properly to differert little matters of detail, 
absolutely essential to securing the due performance 
of those purposes the cupola is intended to answer. 
The better instructed portion of the community know 
that these conclusions are in great part erroncous. 
Unfortunately, such knowledge is very far from 
universal, and from time to time doubts have been 
entertained of the value of Captain Coles’ invention, 
to which it should not be subject. Although the 
cupola or turret has never been tested in actual war~ 
fare on board an English ship, manned by English 
sailors, such has not been the case at the other side of 
the Atlantic. The advent of the Ericsson Monitors, 
and the great things expected from them, are fresh in 
the memories of most of us as things of yesterday. 
The failures of these turret ships before Charleston are 
equally well known; and, \reasoning by analogy, 
deductions antagonistic to the system of construction 
adopted in the Royal Sovereign are but too likely to be 
made. If the American turret ships have failed, why, it 
is asked, should not ours, coustructed on apparently 
the same principles and embodying the same inven- 
tion? A little examination will, we think, show that 
such fears are wholly groundless, and whether we 
reason by analogy or otherwise, it can be shown 
pretty clearly that the failure of the Monitors in no 
way affects the Royal Sovereign or any other vessel 
fitted with the Coles’ cupola. 

An important point of difference is, that the Ericsson 
turret, instead of being formed of 54-inch plates of 
matchless iron, backed by 18 inches or 20 inches of teak 
or ‘oak, ag are the cupolas of the Royal Sovereign, is 
composed of a series of 1-inch plates, six oreight in 
number, bolted to each other by hundreds of screwed 
pins and nuts. Our experience at Shoeburyness'and 
elsewhere, plainly demonstrates that bolts and nuts 
are a paramount evil, which should be avoided as far 
as possible, by reducing their number to the lowest 
possible limit, and protecting them, where practicable, 
from the direct impact of shot. 

Captain Coles has admirably attained this object. Not 
only is the number of bolts reduced to a nNnimum, 
but those actually and unavoidably employed »are 
well protected from the effects of an enemy’s fire ; 
or, where this io unattainable, suitable provision is 
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made for saving the crew from those deplorable acci- 
dents which follow on the flight of the nuts wher the 
heads of the belts are struck 

The pilot-house is fitted in most of the American 
Monitors on top of the turrets, for reasons which are 
scarcely intelligible. Such a position can scarcely be 
demamied by the exigencies of navigation, and the 
area exposed to an enemy's fire is vastly increased. 
All the messages from the pilot to the engineer, too, 
have to be transmitted through the crowded turret, 
where meu io the heat of action are not likely to make 
things very smooth for the call-boy. A ‘bell appa- 
ratus, it is txue, is provided; but this system of 
transmitting signals is apparently not very valuable. 
In the Royal Sovereign and Prince Albert: the pilot- 
house-is, of course, quite independent of the cupolas, 
and a call-boy, properly stationed, can communicate 
with the engine-room witheut danger or difficulty. 

It may seem almost superfluous to point out the 
total inefficacy ofthe Ericsson armour-plate in keep- 
ing out shot. The inventor is not answerable for 
the shortcomings of his turrets in ‘his respect, as he 
made the most, in one sense, of jthe materials jhe 
could get. 

There are, however, many and grave faults in the 
design of the Briosson turrets with which the defects 
in the armour per se, have nothing qvhatever to do. 
When «turret or eupola ceases te retain the power of 
revolving, it loses three-fourths of its value. To 
jamming, the Bricsson turret is espicially liable, and 
to this came jamming, may be in a great degree attri- 
buted the failure of theattack on Charleston. 

The Ericsson turret does not work upon rollers 
like the Coles’ cupola; on the contrary it is wholly 
supported bya central pin, descending low inte the 
hull,.and resting in a peculiar foot step, fitted with 
a screw gib, by the action of which the entire edifice, 
guns, pilot-house, and all, can be raised or lowered 
afew iuches. When the ship is at sea the edges of 
the turret restona stout brass ring bolted to the 
deck, and it thus becomes stable and well supported, 
firm enough, in fact, to resist the rolling motion of 
the hull. In action, it is raised, and then revolves 
freely by the aid of steam power, resting on the foot 
step alone. In action the brass ring is frequently torn 
up by shot, and the fragments are forcibly wedged 
under tis edges, and nuts and fragments of bolts 
find thes way into the same crevice. In consequence, 
the turret is certain to get fast, and thereby be- 
comes almost wholly inoperative. 

In the Coles’ cupola the edges are below the upper 
deck, and therefore effectually protected, while the 
wheels on which it revolves serve to.extend its base 
and impart a stability, iu or out of action, which can 
never be derived from a single central spindle, how- 
ever wel) supported. In addition, as there is free 
access on the lower deck to the lower part of the 
cupola and the bed on which the rollers work, no 
difficulty would be experienced in working it by hand- 
spikes, evev though the normal means of putting it 
in motion were absent. 

One lesson at least is to be learned from the expe- 
rience of the Americans. Little or no difficulty need 
be expected from the effects of concussion. Experi- 
ments carried out in this country at various times have 
told the same tale. Two 110-pounders, Armstrong’s, 
have been repeatedly discharged simultaneously, 
each with full charges of 114 lbs. of powder, 
within a cupola 15 ft. 5 in. in diameter, without the 
least inconvenience to those inside; and as to 
smoke aud want of ventilation, of which the public 
heard so much, although tarpaulins were hung over 
and arcund the shield in every imaginable way, it 
was found that there was no appreciable accumulation 
of smoke whatever. 

We have abundant evidence to prove that our allies 
on the other side of the Channel, during the late visit 
of the English fleet to Cherbourg, took greater interest 
in examining the cupola-ship Royal Sovereign than 
any Other vessel present on the occasion. Happily 
for the theory of Captain Cowper Coles, who contends 
that the Royal Sovereign, cut low down as she has 
been, is quite capable of carrying her heavy weights 
in rough seas, the weather which the ships encoun- 
tered in crossing and recrossing the water between 
Portsmouth and Cherbourg was as boisterous as could 
be well wished. Of the satisfactory behaviour of the 
ironclads duxing the cruise there is no doubt; the Royal 
Severeign especially behaved well, and proved herself 
to be « good sea-boat, from the fact that the Urgent, 
which is a lightly (comparatively) built craft, and 
which quitted Cherbourg a few hours only after the 
cupola-ship, found ber, on emerging from the Needles, 
quietly at anchor at Spithead, showing no sigus of 
having returned from “ battling with the winds and 
waves.” 

The French Minister of State for the Marine De- 
partment, attended by Monsieur Dupuy de Lome, and 
by more than one of the leading officers of the Im- 
perial Navy, paid a lengthened visit to the Royal 
Sovereign. We understand that they spent much time 





in examining the cupolas, the mode of working them, 
the ordnance they contained, and, finally, that they 
descended even down to the keelson, examining, in 
the most minute manner, the means adopted in pro- 
ducing so strong and realy wonderful a construction 
aqthis experimental vessel unquestionably is. ; 

It is by no means certain that the Royal Sovereign 
has proved herself, from thé success which she has 
again achieved under her present commander, Captain 
Frederick A. Herbert, more fit to proceed to agistant 
station than she was when she was dirt put through 
her facings by Captain Sherard Osborne, but we cer- 
tainly have now acquired the knowledge that she 
can be safely trusted out of sight of British ground. 
We have hitherto been led to regard tite Royal Sove- 
reign only as well adapted for mere goast defences ; | 
but the manner in which she passed through the 
seas which, under the influence of a sterm rarely met 
with in summer, came rolling up the Channel, while 
she was making her passage across, has convineed 
practical men that she is quite able to hold her own 
even when she has not Portsmouth or a 
under her lee. It is, perhaps, to be regretted the | 


Lortls of the Admimalty did not grant the meeessary | ‘threw 


permission to the 1 Sovereign to -visit Brest, as 
in thatjcase something more would have been known 
of -her#@nduring posgers than‘has been ascertained up 
to tke present time. ‘- * 

If the cupola system turn out to be ome which may 
ultimately prove useful to the country, Wéapust, to a 
great extent, consider ourselves muéh. to the 
energy and perseverance of Captain ‘Coles, even af 
any one should step forward to dispute the origin of 
the invention with him. We do not know that 
Captain Coles claims to be the sole inventorof the 
cupola; what we do know. is,.that Captain Coles 
was convinced that heavy gums could be worked 
to advantage under cupolas, and never rested 
uutil he made converts to his opinion of the Lords 
of the Admiralty. It is quite fair on our part to 
assume that their lordships did come round to 
entertain the same view of the subject as Captain 
Coles, otherwise they would never have sanctioned 
the expenditure for such a purpose of nearly half-a- 
million of the money provided by the tax-payers of 
England. 

It must not, however, be assuthed that tle Royal 
Sovereign, as she now floats in .Portsmouth Harbour, 
is the precise sort of ship which Captain Coles intended 
her to.be. The designs originally supplied to the Admir- 
alty were, we,believe, very different, but as the work 
progressed, both CaptaingColes.and the Admiralty 
acquired experience, and, by degrees, became more 
and more impressed with the difficulties which stood 
in their way. They took advantage of the lesson, 
and the result has been that the Royal Sovereign 
has been finished, and, by the widely-expressed 
desire of the nation, kept in commission. There 
is nothing to prevent us from congratulating our- 
selves for having taken to the shores of France a 
ship which, notwithstanding the attractions which 
the Black Prince, the Achilles, the Prinee Consort, 
the Hector, Defence, and Research, ali armour-clad 
as they are, presented to those who are deemed wise 
in the art of building modern ships of war, was after 
all the great point of interest. 

Ourillustrations of this remarkable ship—if it be not 
a misnomer to apply to such ah uneouth iron monster 
the designation associated with our old glorious and 


graceful wooden walls~are taken from photographs |. 


by Mr. Vernou Heath, by order of the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 


THE papér mancfacturers of Belgium have been 
very much benefited by the repeal of the paper duties. 
Formerly there were only four or five pnper-mills, 
but the number has now increased to more than forty, 
producing more than 20,000 tons of paper annually, 
chiefly exported to England, France, and Am ; 
the exports having risen from 1,675,527f. in 1851, to! 
§,559,134f. in 1860, and annually advanced since the 
last official statistics were taken. 


A woman died in her cottage near the church of 
Stanmore a few days ago, who was born in the last 
year of the reign of George II., when General Wolfe 
fell before Quebec, three years before George IV. 
came into the world, just {after India had been con- 
quered by Colonel Clyde, when Handel was just 
dead, and Hogarth was still living, on Christmas Eve, 
106 years ago. She was partially blind before her 
death, but kept her other physical powers in a re- 
markable manner to the last, and her. metitel facul- 
ties were remarkable too. She was followed te the 
grave by a daughter, herself about eighty years of 
age. But country air does not alone produce such 
healthy longevity. A woman, it is recorded by the 
Registrar-General, has just died at the age of 102, 
who had been living her life long in one of the dis- 
tricts, and certainly not the freshest locality. of 


MAUD. 


—_-——_ 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
That loss is common, would not make 
My own less bitter—rather, more: 
Too common! Never morning wore 
To-evening, but some heart did break . 
enn ) 

A YEAR went by, in which Edward seated himse}; 
more firmly on the throne of England than ever. 

Whe tree of Lancaster was utterly uprooted and 
overthrown. 

Woung Edward and his saintly father slept in 
‘@lmost unhonoured graves ; Margaret was @ prisou-r, 
‘bowred and broken-hearted. 

‘Love and ambition had both been ruthiéssly slain 
aud swept out of her life. 

This proud woman, who had made all- Engl 
tremble with s @book cof . ely” 


haughty Edwa c 
dow for his re ine Cee 
: rest, and che t King 
D : “of a Hiptily sensi 


life, with keen relish, alter the outburet-of war whic. 
had made him thoroughly a monarch. 

All this time Maud Chicliester—for we have 1 
other 


p give her—stayed contentedly in ler 
upon the edge of pest. 
nt of all wrox 


and Maud felt little need of other com ip, fur 
one sweet hope made the present a -leaven ‘to her, 
and her intellect found ample food in the books which 
formed an unusval part of the adornments recently 
added to the lodge. 

During this whole year Maud had, in truth, litt! 
cause for unhappiness. That love, which now mai 
up her whole existence, had received nothing but 
tenderness in return for its self-abnegation. 

The young-man who had possessed himself of hier 
being neither grew cold nor negligent. 

So far from -that, devotion to her seemed to 
have rounded itself into more loving completeness as 
time wore on;.as a selfish child hoards its peaches 
with dainty handling, cautious that nothing shill 
brush off their first bloom, this young man kept his 
wife happy by every gentle means, because all the bloom 
and brightness of her content was given. back to him. 

As the sun draws heavenward at morning, dows 
shed upon the earth at eventide, giving and drinkin 
in sweetness, he received back all the grace aud love 
his -kinduess bestowed on her. 

Thus in his very kindness he was selfish. 

In surrounding Maud with. objects of beauty, ie 
only rendered her more exquisitely agreeable. to Lis 
own fastidious taste, and made her home a litt! 
Paradise, to which he could retire. from the whol 
world, and receive the worship of+ one true heart iu 
delightful completeness. 

One servant, I have said, was in Maud's bouseiiold 
now, raised far above the others by greater culture, 
and a knowledge of the world more extensive tha 
the young recluse had ever known. 

He was a stout, middle-aged man, who had evi- 
dently seen some service in the field, for be bad been 
wounded, and walked lame irom the effects of an 
arrow which had pierced one leg te the bone, aud left 
a | sha inflammation there, 

his man acted both as steward to Maud’s litile 
household and master of the stables, which contained 
one or two good roadsters, a fiery war-steed, and 
pretty milk-white palfrey, which Maud :loved almost 
as if it had been human. 

Other servants had from time to time been added tc 
the {household, and the whole establishment. had as- 
sumed more completely the aspect of a geutlemau’s 
residence in all its appointments. 

Still no guest ever entered those walls. 

Once or twice the sound of bugles, coming up from 
the forest, had drawn Maud to her baledny ; and ouce 
she saw a score of hounds tearing through the trees in 
hot, brutal eagerness after a deer, whose mad leaps 
brought the heart into her mouth. 

Directly this was followed by a train of horsemen, 
who dashed along the same. glades, shedding glow 
and warmth through the greenness with their 
gorgeous hunting-dresses, 

It was a magnificent pageant that. came and went 
in a minute, almost taking Manud’s breath away; for 
in one of the foremost horsemen she had seen her 
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He flashed through the trees like lightning, giving 
the leaves a red glow as he went. 

Then all was still again, save the sounds of a 
nunter’s horn deep in the forest—so deep that it 
sounded like a far-off echo, which told her that the 
whole thing was real. 

“ What is it, Grantley ?—what is it?” she cried, 
leaning over the balcony and addressing the steward, 
who had paused to watch the hunt sweep by. “‘ Surely 
T saw my Jord, and another, whose face reminds: me 
of one awful night in my life.” 

The steward dropped the hand which had been 
shading his eyes, 

“Ay, madam. It was the mastér sure enough. 
The king is out hunting with his nobles and their 
hounds.” 

“ And my husband with him? Oh, Grantley! he 
must be in high favour to ride so near the king.” 

“ He is in high favour,” answered the man, tersely. 

“But he will surely come hither; not the king 
himself could keep him away from home when within 
sight of its walls.” 

“The saints forbid!” muttered “Tf 
Edward discovers this forest nest-—— 

But he broke off suddenly, for up the river-path a 
horseman dashed with headlong speed, waving one 
haud in signal that the steward should come over. 

Grantley hurried down to the’ boat and pushed it 
across the river. 

His master rode close to the bank and spoke with 
him as he sat. 

“Grantley, see that your mistress keeps out of 

sight. The king hunts close by, and he may insist 
on coming to the lodge. Tell herto keep within her 
bower-chamber, with fhe boy and” everything of 
woman-kindabout the house. If she consents to bolt 
herself in, so much the better. At any rate, see that 
everything is removed that may denote her pre- 
sence.” 
As he spoke, the young husband saw Maud coming 
around an angle of the building, gathering her 
winple over her head in breathless haste; but, fear- 
ing delay, he waved her an adieu, and patting spurs 
to his hunter, dashed into the forest. 

“Has he gone? Oh, Grantley! has he gone with- 
out one word?” cried Maud, as the steward shot his 
boat across the stream. 

Maud's eyes were full of tears; her lips quivered 
with keen disappointment. 

“Not one word—and it is ten days since I have 
seen him.” 

‘He is in attendance on the king and had no time,” 
answered Grantley} “ but go in—go in. The whole 
hunt may come this way any minute, and you must 
not be seen.” 

“ Did my husband say that?” asked Mand, wiping 
away her tears. 

‘ Yes.” 

“ And what more?” 

“It was all he did say.” 

“ What, no word?—no regret ?” 

“My master was in haste. Saw you not how 
swiftly he rode away ?” 

“Oh, yes! I saw—without a word for nie.” 

“He had no time—could you not see that ?” 

“ Not a word for me—not one for ouf child !” 

“Lady, the master has greater work on hand. 
There, listen how angrily the king winds his bugle.” 

Mand smiled through the fresh tears that were 
filling her eyes. 

“ No wonder the king eannot do without him,” she 
said, proudly. “Say, Grantley, you have been at 
court and should know. Of all Edward's followers, 
is there one to compare with him ?” > 

‘‘Not one. I cananswer for that,” was the ardent 
response. “Tn this kingdom he has no mate.” 

“T was sure of it—quite sure; and he will come 
back soon. It is now ten days since he was here—a 
long time. Why, our son has learned to notice things 
since then; that will please him. Oh, I hope he will 
come alone.” 

“The saints grant that he may,” was the steward’s 
muttered reply; “for if Edward comes with him, 
there will be carouse that will shake the old rafters 
like a storm; and my lord’s secret will be at the 
mercy of every gallant about the court, unless she 
creeps into a corner and hides herself.” 

While these half expressed words were on his lips, 
a wild commotion arose in the forest close by. 

The undergrowth bent and rustled as if a tornado 
were rushing through it; and out from the mangled 
foliage came @ stag, with antlers of a dozen years 
growth, bounding forward in great, staggering leaps 
toward the river. 

ilis efforts were frightful to look upon; ridges of 
foain swayed around his open mouth, from which the 
panting tongue quivered hot and red, scattering great 
drops of blood like'a crimson rain behind him. 

His great eyes, magnificent in their wildness, were 
strained wide open with terror, for he hed distanced 
the hounds.anly for a moment. 


Grantley. 





The last reeling leap that sent him on to the banks 
of the stream, brought a dozen packs of dogs out 
from the forest like a whirlwind, yelping in one grand 
chorus, bounding on like coupled demons, deadly and 
fiercely they rushed-upon him. 

Down the banks he plunged with a mighty effort 
of desperation. His antlers and hot and red mouth 
rose above the waves; hisstately limbs spurned them 
back with desperate strokes that shot him half across 
the stream. 

Now the waters were alive with the pursuit. A 
crowd of blood-thirsty hounds dashed down the banks, 
and inta the stream with one simultaneous yelp that 
curdled the very air, and held the stag, for one in- 
stant, paralyzed in the water. 

3efore he could move again they were upon him. 
Two enormous stag-hounds seized him by the head 
and dragged it under water, others leaped over him 
and fought brutally fora grip at his hide, or a snarl- 
ing tug at his tortured throat. 

The waters, a moment before limpid as crystal, 
grew muddy and crimson under the awful tumult. 
The poor stag floated now, and was only held back 
from the current by the dogs tbat rested over his 
death-throes. 

In the midst of this thrilling scene, while the poor 
stag had fought his head loose, and fixed his great 
eyes with a hopeless glance on the opposite bank, that 
train ef huntsmen once more broke through the 
forest, and gathered upon the bank in one grand, 
gorgeous group; foresters and keepers swarmed up, 
all eager and mad for that poor animal's destruction. 

One last ery, almost Pbuman in its anguish, and 
the noble creature struggled no more. 

“Call back the dogs. Swim in and save the buck, 
or he will be lost,” shouted King Edward, with fierce 
joyousness, riding up and down the banks of that 
pretty stream, which was all alive with the hunt. 

Half a dozen wood-rangers plunged into the water, 
and the buck was%rought to land still alive, but ex- 
hausted beyond a struggle for bis last breath. The 
hunters dismounted. The eager dogs were driven 
back. 

A crowd of human beings swarmed up to end the 
hunt. Foremost of all rode the lefty Edward, radiant, 
fierce, taking natural precedence. 

“Where is my knife?) This is a stag worth hunt- 
ing down. Stand back—stand back, men! my own 
hand shall despatch him! Now give the dogs a full 
share, noble hunters, they have done well; and send 
the buck up yonder, for we will sup to-night in yon 
lodge. What say you, brother and gentlemen ?” 

He looked around for Duke Richard, but that cour- 
teous personage had left the hunt when the excite- 
ment was at its highest, and fording the river lower 
down, was that moment in front of the lodge. 

Maud met him at the door. He dismounted, kissed 
her upon the forehead, arid led her into the house. 
There was no haste or undue excitement in this. 

“Go in, Mand,” he said, “I am in attendance on 
the king, who will be here anon. Hold yourself close 
in your chamber while he remains at the lodge; and 
be sure to keep the child quiet. Nay, love, we have 
no time for aught but brief words. Go in, bolt the 
door, and do not/look forth from loophole or window.” 

Maud’s sweet, eager face had been full of pleasant 
expectation when he rode up. But it expressed sad 
disappointment now. 

“Will you not come in one moment and look on 
the boy?” she said, clinging to his arm; “his little 
hand took a skein of silk from mine but yesterday.” 

“Not now—not at all, perhaps; only obey me. 
The hunt swept this way before I was aware. Is 
everything ready? Grantley had but little time to 
remove all female litter from the rooms; but I hope 
it is done.” 

He spoké with decision, and put her gently away 
with his band. Poor Maud scarcely knew him, his 
commands were given with such cool composure, 
while she was quivering from head to foot. 

“ Go, Maud, go and tell Grantley that the king will 
be here in half an hour, and must be feasted. No 
more words, sweet one; but obey me.” 

It was a’needless command, that fair young mother 
could not choose but obey him. She gave his orders 
to the steward, then, retreating to ber bower-cham- 
ber; shut herself in. 

In a corner of the samptuous room stood a child’s 
cradle, curtained with rose-coloured silk, with an 
under cloud of cardinal point} such as nuns have 
spent a lifetime in giving to posterity. Maud sank 
to her knees by the cradle, and awoke the child from 
its sweet slumbers with her sobs—the first her young 
husband had ever drawn from that bosom. 

That moment the young man urged his horse into 
the stream, and swimming him over, joined the 
hunters.» Edward had performed his kingly part in 
slanghtering the deer, aud was ready to mount, for a 
keen appetite followed quickly on the day's sport. 

* Here comes our host with tidings of good cheer, 


doubt it not,” he cried, watching the young horseman | 





with anxiety, for the stream was deep there, and its 
passage dangerous to a horse less perfectly trained 
than the ono which breasted his way through the 
current. ‘“ What tidings, mon cher ?” 

“There will be no lack of food or wine, sire; at 
least such as a sharp appetite will excus 
river is deep here, a few rods farther down the rocky 
bottom will give safe foothold for our horses 

“Lead the way—lead the way! Mount, gentle- 
men, and let’ us forward! It would be better if w 
had some fair dame to do the honours yonder; but 
lacking that, which most of us covet before meat or 
drink, it shall go hard if we do not make the old 
walls ring again.” 

With this right*jovial speech, Edward leaped upon 
his horse, and directly, with the attending lords, was 
riding along the river, which they forded half a mile 
down stream, where the water was shallow enough 
to be readily forded. 

With all the clang and cheerful tumult which attends 
a pleasure party, Edward and his nobles entered the 
lodge, and directly that tranquil dwelling was a scene 
of such riotous nii<h as we of modern days can have 
no idea of. 

Wine ahd wassail raged high that night; song and 
story rang out from loophole and window, through 
which the hot radiance of torch and flambeau fell upon 
the river, turning its waters in‘o great breadths of 
gold and ridges of molten rubies. 

Never was there a more gracious boon companion 
than Edward Plantagenet; his loud but melodious 
voice rose above the others with overflowing volume, 
and his laugh rang out with the silvery clearness of 
a@ war-trum pet. 

Every excuse that gallantry could give to exce 
made. 

Fair beauties of the court, even the queen herself, 
were pledged in overflowing goblets. 

The very hounds that had run down their prey so 
nobly, were honoured by king and subject, till the 
red wine stained festal-board and floor id its rich 
overflow from hands itself lad rendered unsteady. 

All night long, till the cool, sweet breath of morn- 
ing came sighing up from the forest, this wassail kept 
on. 

There was no going to rest that niclit. Lose who 
fell into slumber dropped heavily from their seats, 
and slept off the riot on the rushes strewn over the 
floor. 

Edward threw himself on a couch which sweet 
Maud Chichester had occupied many 4 titne: where, 
with hot cheeks and smiling lips, he dreamed over the 
pleasures that had cast him down toa level with his 
lowest follower. 

But this monarch, who never yielded his magnificent 
strength to excess of pleasure, or the fatigue of war 
for any continuance of time, awoke from his sleep with 
a rebound, and met the bright morning in al! the joy- 
ousness of supreme health. 

“Up, merry hunters, up! We should have been 
in the saddle hours ago,” he cried. ‘ Some one bring 
me an ewer and plenty of fresh water. Faugh! how 
the room smells of spilt wine. What bo! let the 
foresters and keepers know that we start in half an 
hour! Hark, how the dogs bay with impatience! 
Now, gentlemen, to the saddle. Onr host has his 
foot in the stirrup already, and, by thé rood, does not 
seem over well pleased.” 

Thus Edward gave out comment and command, as 
he laved his face in the silver basin held by a serviton 
on the knee, and prompt obedience followed each 
word. 

True enough, the master of the lodge had one foot 
in the stirrup ready to mount, for he was eager to 
lead that riotous mob of noblemen from his quiet 
habitation ; but he withdrew his foot again, leaving 
his horse to an attendant, and enterinz the lodge, dis- 
appeared ‘through a side door whieh led from the 
entrance hall into Maud’s bower-chamber. 

The young mother was there, still dressed, and 
lying on a couch she had occupied all night; for 
with a scene so riotous and strange passing un/ler the 
same roof with herself and child, she could uot sleep, 
and had spent the slow hours trembling with dread. 

She sprang to her feet as his knock reached her 
ear, and ran to meet him with f infinite 
relief. 

“My poor girl, my own sweet wile, they have 
frightened all the bloom from this face; but rest con- 
tent, the king is even now ready to mount 1a few 
minutes he and his followers will leave my birdie and 
her nestling in peace.” 

Maud clung to him nervously. 
any evil when he was by, but his haste and riding- 
dress warned her that he must go with the king, and 
leave her alone with new thoughts and vague fears iv 
her mind. 

“* Nay, bonuibel, this is childish !” he expostulated 
as she ilung ler arms about his neck. 

“* But you are going—you are going.” 

“Tt cannot be helped. Remember I am! not ¢ 
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monarch, to will my own morements, only the fol- 
lower of one. Now be brave and kiss me, for I must 
be gone.” 

She clung te him closer and tried to smile, but tears 
would come again. 

A knock on the door, struck by the handle of a rid- 
ing-whip, startled tlem botb. 

The young husband seized Maud by both arms aud 
strove to force them from his neck; but that instant 
the door was flung open, and Edward stood upon the 
threshold. 

Maud, whose face had been half loosened, fell upon 
her husband's bosom, and her face was concealed. 

The young husband turned upon the king, and the 
stern contraction of his features might have startled a 
less brave man. 

But it only brought a cloud of crimson to Edward's 
face 

* Mon Dieu! Ihave opened the wrong door, and 
broken up a pretty scene, in this rude haste to be 
gone.” 

What more he might have said died on his lips, for 
the young man’s arms became so coldly white that it 
checked the words in their midst. 

After a moment's besitation, Edward closed the 
door, and went away laughing rather uneasily as he 
passed though the entrance hall. 

Maud lifted her face as the door closed. It was pale 
with affright. 

‘Be quiet and fear nothing,” said ber husband, in 
a low voice, which trembled in spite of his stern will. 
“ This need not disturb you. Now farewell for a little 
time—farewell!’ 


He put her gently from him, strode toward the 
cradle, and casting a look at the little sleeper resting 
there, went out of the room, treading so heavily that 


she could hear his spurs ring against the granite floor 
above the general din. 

Before she left the spot where that last farewell was 
taken, the royal party was swee; through the 
torest on its route to London 

Edward rode a litile in advance of his courtiers ; 
but his late host kept close to his bridle-rein—that 
stern, cold face held even Edward's brave nature in 
something like awe. For awhile they rode on in dead 
silence; then an uneasy laugh broke from the 
monarch, and he turned frankly to his companion. 

“Nay, by my soul! this is a merry joke, Dickon! 
What if my Lady Anua hears of it ?” 

The young man did not auswer, but his very lips 
surned white with suppressed rage. 

“Nay, nay, dread saint, I do but jest. Still I can 
but remember that this lodge was to have been re- 
eemed from its evil name, and become the seat of 
ard study and innocent book lore. Oh, Dickon! 
Vickon! this is a rare discovery. Who would have 
suspected thee of a liglt-o-love? 

“ Sire, spare me these comments, and do not again 
apply that epithet to the woman you have seen 
vesting on this bosom. ‘here is not on earth a crea- 
ture more blameless, or incapable of evil.” 

Edward turned upon his saddle with sudden ve- 
hemence. A look of stern surprise swept the laughter 
from his face, and sent the glitter of steel into his 
eyes. 

“ Ha, boy, has this folly struck so deep? What do 
these words hint at? Nothing, I trow, that your king 
will find it impossible to forgive.” 

Sire,” was the cold answer, “where Richard loves, 
his passion must be pure as its object, else he tastes it 
not. Men may sin against their own consciences from 
ambition, because it is the grandest want of a lofty 
mind. But the heart which sins against itself is base 
indeed ; the lip that meets that of Richard must have 
felt no meaner touch, vor moet his with a sense of 
crime. The lady you speak of is——” 

“ Silence, sirrai, if you would not dare me to smite 
the words from those lips. If what you hint at 
exists, smother the secret. Is it not enough that 
oue Plantagenet has played the madman, and flung 
half his strength away in blind love of a penniless and 
powerless subject? Or has that astute mind failed to 
read a lesson from the folly which has filled this 
kingdom for years with wild commotion? I say, boy, 
failing the life of our son and heir, the inheritance 
which carries the crown of England with it must rest 
with thee.” 

“With me, sire? There is Clarence!” 

“Clarence! Hark ve, boy: that weak hand shall 
never wield the sceptre thy strong arm has helped 
me to win. The haughty traitoress, his wife, shall 
yet disgorge Earl Warwick's wealth, which has been 
wrested from the gentle Lady Auna. That power 
centred iv thy hands, Richard, must win the dis- 
contented barons back to their fealty. Husband of 
Warwick's fairest dauglter. and master of bis vast 
estates, thy power in this our kingdom will be 
scarcely second to that of the king. Do not mar 





“Ss 


this glorious fortune, boy, with a folly that even 
Clarence would blush at.” 
Richard did not answer. 





Every word of this speech had. aroused the am- 
bitious fiend in his bosom into keen action. 

Had these thoughts found place in his mind 
before? Did he kuow the power his gentle words, 
and the poetry which breatied in them, had won 
over Prince Edward’s maiden widow ? 

She was beautiful—this Anna of Warwick—and 
heiress to greater wealth than Edward. himself could 
claim from inheritance. 

Phose who loved her father, and remembered him 
as greatest among the persistent barons, who made 
and unmade kings, ak her homage and allegiance 
such as had never been rendered to the queen. 

(To be continued.) 





THE 
STRANGERS SECRET. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ The Seventh Marriage,” “The Warning Voice,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” dc. 
———_—_»>—_—_ 
CHAPTER LXXXIL 
EXPLANATIONS. 
Where hast thou been preserved ?—Where lived ? 
inter’s Tale. 
Leisurely 
Each one demand and answer to his part 
Perform’d in this wide gap of time. Ibid. 

Wuazever evidence Sir Baliol Edgecombe—who is 
only known to us as “ The Duke”—might have been 
prepared to offer, it was unnecessary, so far as Gabriel 
Edgecombe was concerned. 

In view of all the circumstances attending this ex- 
traordinary case, he was discharged by proclamation. 
His innocence was held to be fully established ; but at 
what acost! His open brow crimsoned with shame 
as he thought that now the terrible malady which had 
been preserved as so profound a secrat was known to the 
whole world, and that evil whispers circulated every- 
where at the expense of his father, nay, not even 
sparing his mother’s fair fame. 

Bit by bit the real extent of his father’s guilt came 
to his knowledge, as it did also to that.of the agonized 
Flora, who had, however, one consolation, one which 
she guarded ia the secret recesses of her own loving 
heart. That consolation was that Neville Onslow 
lived. He was lost to her, he was severed from her 
hy the effect of terrible events which it might be im- 
possible to bridge over, but—he lived! 

In dying, it transpired, Sir Baliol Edgecombe had 
not taken with him the secret of the wrongs inflicted 
on him, the sufferings he had borne, or the guilt of 
those who had overshadowed the evening of his life. 
Of these there remained a written record. 

This document, taken with other pieces of evidenge, 
established facts which for the sake of brevity 
and convenience may be here stated. It forms to 
some extent a continuation of that romantic story 
which, it will be remembered, Neville Onslow related 
at the Manor House on a memorable occasion. 

The hero of that story, who became the victim of 
Spanish brigands—who was carried off to a plantation 
on the Amazon river and held a slave there—who 
rescued a lady from the hands of his brutal master 
and escaped with her—who married the lady and 
had one son by her—was Sir Baliol Edgecombe, The 
name of the lady was Idalia Guiver, the daughter of 
Claudia Guiver, who died at Nestleborough in the 
arms of her daughter's son, known to us as Neville 
Onslow. 

In’ that narrative it was stated that after years of 
indifference to all earthly things, caused by the loss 
of his cherished Idalia, there came over Sir Baliol a 
strong desire to return to his native land and to re- 
assert his position as a landed proprietor there. With 
this view, he placed the young Baliol in the care of 
his grandmother, Claudia. Guiver, and took ship for 
home. That he reached England we know; that he 
presented himself at the Manor House has been 
shown from the letter written by him to Claudia 
Guiver; the endorsement on that ‘letter in Claudia’s 
bands would prepare us for the fact thai he never 
quitted the Mandr House alive, and this the secret o 
the western wing seemed to confirm. e 

The real state of the case was slightly different. 

It appears that on presenting himself at the Manor 
House, Sir Baliol was received by his brother Noel 
with cordiality; but this was only assumed, as ap- 
peared when Noel found that he was called on freely 
and unconditionally to render up the position he had 
assumed on the bare rumour of Baliol’s death. Over 
this question the brothers grew excited, and so angry 
did Baliol become that he went off in a fit of an 
apoplectic uature, and fell down as if dead. 

At that moment—Sir Baliol, by the way, never 
knew this—Doctor Doriani, who was listening to 
what d in an adjoining room, stole in, and 
seizing the opportunity, offered a suggestion in the 





nature of a temptation, which the barouet was weak 


j was known only to themselves. 


enough on the moment to fall into, . “‘ These things,’ 
said Doriani, ‘sometimes terminate fatally. Should 
it do so.in this case, and. it becomes known who 
your visitor was, there is sure to be some suspicion 
of foul play. Better not alarm the house. Bette: 
remove the body into my room, where I can give it 
everyjattention; and if anything should happen—leave 
the rest to me.” 

Sir Noel fell into, the snare. 

Did he understand the. sinister idea at the bottom 
of the doctor’s suggestion? Was. he aware that 
foul play was intended? Heaven only knows. That 
Was one among those secrets which a man buries ip 
the tomb of _his heart, and confides to no mortal 
being. . 

The next day Doriani reported the interloper 
was dead, and he had dragged the body to one of the 
vaults beneath the western wing—the deserted part 
of the Manor House--where it would never be dis- 
covered, seeing that access. to the vaults, was only 
through a-door in the panel, the clue to which 
“But the ser- 
vants?” Sir.Noel asked, in alarm. Doriani smiled. 
He had, he said, thought of that, and with th 
aid, of the stranger's, cloak and hat, had imita. 
him so. well that the. porter had not. detected 
the difference as he let him out into the park, whence 
he had. returned into the house by the. ‘privaic 
way, of which he had the key. In this way Sir 
Noel . believed he had secured entire aud undispute i 
possession of the Manor House, iguoraut as he was 
of the very existence of his brother's son. 

But he was not destined to enjoy his possessions in 
peace and quietness. His conscience gave him no 
rest, and Doriani became a.thorn in his side, playing 
upon his terrors, and making .iim the complete 
creature of his will, especially in respect to money- 
matters. Sir Noel became, in effect, the doctor’s banke: 
—the latter having the audacity to assert roundly 
that in ease his demands were not complied with, bh: 
would boldly charge the ,baronet with his brother's 
murder. 

Ouce,from a word incautiously dropped, Sir Noel 
was led to entertain a momentary hope that he had 
been made the victim of a trick—that, in truth, his 
brother was not dead.. Doriani.met this suggestion 
with a coarse laugh, and at once offered to give proof 
of the fouldeed p-rpetrated on that memorable night 
—for he did not hesitate now to assert that he had 
hastened Sir Baliol’s death by unlawful means—by 
showing his victim the mouldering remains of his 
kinsman in the vault:in which. he had hid it. Sir 
Noel accepted tho offer of proof, and descended to the 


| vaults; but as he neared that which Flora afterwards 


visited, and saw white bones glisten in the light, and 
when Doriani adroitly brought him the watch his 
brother had worn, and which he pretended to have 
picked up in the vault, he grew sick and terrified, aud 
without further examination, returned to the library— 
out of which the secret door led—more than ever iu 
Doriani’s power. 

It was unfortunate for Sir Noel’s peace of mind that 
he did not examine the terrible object hidden in the 
vault more closely. _Had he done.so, he would have 
found that it was not the skeleton of his brother, or, 
indeed, that of a man at all.. It was the skeleton oi 
the Lady Edith, which, in his youth, Sir Baliol had 
discovered in the ceilar beneath the fishing-house on 
the island, and had caused to be removed to where it 
lay—as that formed part of the consecrated ground of 
the chapel, afterwards converted into a bauquetting- 
hall. By some means Doriani had heard of tle 
removal and secretion of these bones—ho had attended 
an old man who had taken part in it, on his death- 
bed—and. he was not slow in turning his knowledge 
to account. Chuckling within himself, he would 
often calculate that. the Lady Edith had been worth 
thousands to him. 

But what had, meanwhile, become of Sir Baliol 
Edgecombe ? 

With the clue already afforded, the reader will 
already have arrived at the conclusion that Doriani 
had taken the bold.step of having him immured in a 
private lunatic asylum,.as a prisoner for life. This 
was the less difficult of accomplishment, inasmuch, as 
the malady, which was the terrible heirloom of the 
Evil Edgecombes, affecting now one and now the other, 
but sparing intermediate members—as hereditary 
afflictions are wont to do—began to manifest itseli 
strongly in the unfortunate baronet after the fit to 
which he had fecentiy fallen a victim. The horrors 
of the mad-house intensified the madness, until it 
almost passed-the bounds of consciousness, and there 
was every reason to fear that the unfortunate mau 
woul'l become a cdulirmed lunatic. This evil was 
happily averted with great ingenuity. Doriani con- 
trived not to be scenin this, matter of the asylum. 
He communicated witi: Martin Harwood under the 
name of Andrew Fenton, and adopting Milford Haven 
as his address, he agreed to a liberal payment, which 





was always made through Messrs. Concannon, solici- 
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tors, Lothbury. So far, secresy was secured, and the 
danger that in lucid intervals the patient would con- 
yince Harwood of his sanity, and bribe him to give 
him the opportunity of‘asserting his rights, was pro- 


vided against as far as might be, by Harwood’s being 
informed that his mania took the shape of an impres- 
sion that he was a great man, and the heir to a 
valuable estate. Some words which the patient let 
fall on first entering the dismal prison-house, as to his 
ha some claims to # dukedom through his wife, 
led to his being termed ‘the Duke”—a title which he 
never after lost. 

The position of the poor baronet in the mad-house 
was something too horrible for us to attempt to draw 
a picture of it. Rigorously confined, without proper 
food, care, or attention, with no companions save the 
mad or the brutal, it was little wonder that in time 
his enfeebled brain really gave way, and for several 
years he was as bad as any of the poor wretches 
around him. But in his worst paroxysms he was 
gentle, and he had tucid intervals, during which he 
managed to make friends with the keepers, who, in 
time, treated him as a harmless child, or a tamed 
animai, who might be allowed to roam about the house 
without danger, always excepting that of escape. 
Against that Harwood took every precaution. “The 
Duke” was an annuity to him, andit'was hardly likely 
that he would yield that up in a hurry. 

“The Duke” was quite conscious of this, and bitterly 
as he felt his situation, he never hinted at its being im- 
proved. But none the less did he watch for oppor- 
tunities of escape, and in time contrived to makp 
common cause with a disaffected keeper named 
Nicholas Flavel, and they mutually agreed to watch 
an opportunity of making off, Sit Baliol promising to 
reward him with the sum of a thousand pounds, and 
taking him fully into his confidence. The opportunity 
sought was obtained when an execution was put into 
the asylum, and the bailiffs were set upon by the mad 
patients. In the excitement, Sir Baliol mee re and 
attended by Flavel, made for the neighbourhood of 
his estates. 

It was necesssary to act with caution to prevent 
re-capture; and more than that, Sir Baliol was 
anxious to convince himself by observation of the real 
state of affairs at the Manor House, not forgetting 
Doctor Doriani, whom he owed a mortal grudge for 
the yearsof misery he had been instrumental in in- 
flicting on him. 

Even before escaping from Harwood’s clutches, 
Sir Baliol had recalled the old hut of Lady Edith’s 
Island and the vault beneath, from which years ago he 
had caused the skeleton to be removed. 

To this he now repaired, taking Flavel as his ser- 
vant, and there weeks were spent, not without this 
effect—that as their figures were seen from the river 
banks flitting among the trees, it came to be rumoured 
that the Island Phantom was walking again ; and this 
only increased their security, until the night of the 
water-party, which had such a disastrous termination 
for all concerned. Sometimes both Sir Baliol and 
Flavel would venture into the Park by night, and 
there the baronet’s white hair, flowing beard, and 
stealthy movements created alarm in the breasts of the 
superstitious. It may, however, be convenient to 
state here that this was not the supposed Manor House 
spectre which appeared to Lord Englestone and Ne- 
ville Onslow, and at which Cheney Tofts incon- 
siderately fired. Not that that was really a phantom. 
It was the unfortunate Gabriel Edgecombe, who, 
suddenly attacked while sleeping, had stolen from the 
house in his night-dress, and with only a sheet thrown 
about him, in the ecstacy of frenzy had wandered 
miles away in the moonlit night. The wound he 
received in the arm had by letting bloed relieved him, 
and as the secret of his malady was to be preserved at 
all risks, nothing was said respecting it; and when 
Neville Onslow grasped his wounded arm, the poor lad 
had the stoicism not to cry out. 

But this by the way. = 

It was not for some time after coming to Lady 
Edith’s Island’ that Sir Baliol became aware that his 
son Baliol had arrived in England in search of him, 
and under the name of Onslow was staying at the 
Manor House. It was about the same time that he 
heard of Claudia Guiver’s death, and seeking out her 
attendant Lola, made that faithful creature the de- 
pository of the secret of his retreat. Then came the 
water-party with its fatal result—fatal neither to Sir 
ssa nor his son, but to the attached keeper, Nicholas 

avel. 

_ He it was.who, on receiving a mortal wound, fell 
into the water, and who, with his shattered face and 
discoloured frame, and chiefly from the accident of his 
wearing Neville Onslow’s coat, was identified as the 
missing guest of the Manor House, thus affording 
Cheney Tofts an rtunity of attempting that in- 
genious fraud by which he hoped.to gain the position 
and estates to which his lost friend was entitled. That 
deception he would never have kept up so long but 
for Neville Onslow’s illness and a relapse on the part 


of SirBaliol, which shut both out froma knowledge 
of what was passing in the world. 

Daring that period, the faithful Lola took charge of 
both father and son, nursed them tenderly, and, for 
fear of danger, kept the fact of their stay in her house 
& secret so profound that even Doriani’s sagacity did 
not fathom it. 


CHAPTER LXXXIIL 
CHENEY TOFTS’ CONFESSION. 
Most strange, but yet most truly wil! I speak. 
Measure for Measure. 

Tue injuries Cheney Tofts had received from the 
effects of the exploding powder assumed the most 
serious form. Erysipelas had supervened, and its 
ravages were frightful. 

His own conviction was from the first that this was 
due to the arts of Doriani. 

True, he had banished that wily practitioner from 
his presence, and had taken every precaution that 
nothing intended for him should pass through the 
Italian’s hands. But none the less did he fear him. 
None the less was he haunted by the impression 
that he was sinking a victim to his arts. The effect 
of this idea was to irritate and inflame, and thus 
increase the virulence of the attack from which he 
suffered. 

In the midst of his sufferings, news came of the 
disastrous result of the trial. 

Incredulous at first, he soon heard enough to con- 
vince him of the truth of the statement, and to show 
him the position in which he stood, His wicked 
schemes torn to fragments like cobwebs, his position 
that of an exposed, degraded, and beggared man—all 
this came upon him like an avalanche. And when he 
further reflected that the desperate speculation in 
which he had embarked had brought him within 
the clutches of the law, his position became unen- 
durable. 

The information did uot come from Yool. 

That individual was never destined to reach his 
employer, for chancing to encounter the sprightly 
Flimkid, as he was on his way to the Manor House, 
the young lawyer detained him, under pretext of 
treating him to a mug of ale at the Load of Mischief, 
near which they happened to be, and having got him 
into thet trap, took occasion to explain to a select 
party of rustics assembled there thie nature of Yool’s 
profession, and what Cheney Tofts had engaged him to 
do. This was sufficient. Rough justice took the 
form of Lynch-law, and- before ten minutes were 
over his head, the hapless Yoo! found himself flying 
into an adjacent horse-pond. From this he emerged, 
like a drowned rat, to use a homely figure, and having, 
through Flimkid’s interposition, been allowed to escape 
to a neigbouring plantation, he hid there, wet to the 
skin, shivering, wretched, and half-dead with fear, 
while his tormentors debated whether, on his re- 
appearance, they would toss him in a blanket or sub- 
ject him to the indignity of tar and feathers. 

These honours he contrived to escape, and in time 
made his way back to his starving wife and famishing 
little ones, more dead than alive, aud quite prepared 
to abandon professional perjury as a means of life—a 
means to which, miserable wretch as he was, his 
poverty and not his will had from the first consented. 

Yool was saved; but the diversion to which he 
owed his safety was disastrous to his employer. The 
rustics at the Load of Mischief, eager tor fun, and 
with difficulty restrained from violence, learned from 
the landlord, and against Flimkid’s will, that it was 
Tofts who had met the perjurer at his house. Tofts, 
the interloper up at the Manor House, who, as every- 
body knew well enough by this time, had tried to pass 
himself off as his friend, in order that he might oust 
the Edgecombes out of their rights. 

“ Tofts, was it? Then, why not give Tofts a 
taste of popular indignation, aud that rough justice 
which honest Englishmen know how to administer?” 

So the question went, and Flimkid junior, with all 
his tact and adroitness, found it impossible to lay the 
storm he had himself raised. 

Evening was closing in, and Cheney Tofts lay ona 
couch before the fire in his room at the Manor House, 
groaning with pain, and cursing his evil fortune. 

Suddenly a sound broke on his ear—a sound as of 
the wind rising in the still night. 

“ We shall have a rough night of it,” he thought. 

Then he started up, spite of his pain, and resting on 
one elbow, listened. 

The character of the sound had changed; it was not 
“the dumb wind moaning in thetrees. There were 
voices, shouts, yells, execrations. Or were those 
cries of triumph? Were they bringing home Gabriel 
Edgecombe with acclamation ? 

As the thought occurred to his mind, he struggled 
to the window and looked out. A wild shriek greeted 
his appearance ; it was followed by a volley of missiles, 
which crashed in the windows and fell like hail around 





him. He looked down into the park. The gathering 





gloom of evening was upon it; but a lurid glow from 
the red west illuminated the upturned faces of a 
shrieking, moving, restless crowd. 

What were the words he heard? “Impostor!” 
“Cheat!” “ Perjurer!” and his own names—both 
his real and his assumed names. 

Cheney Tofts was no coward, but he was ill, weak, 
and tortured with the agony of the pain he was en- 
during. In the desperation of utter misery he threw 
himself upon the ground. 

There they found him, as in a wild, tumultuous, Lalf- 
tipsy mob, they scaled the walls of the house, and 
poured in atthe window. ‘I'hen there followed a 
reckless, desperate. and disgraceful scene. Cheney 
Tofts found himself attacked, ill and défeaceless as be 
was, by a score of rough, excsperated fellows, who had 
no thought bat that of wreaking vengeance on him 
for his insolence and uuscrupulous wickedness. 

In the midst of this, and when the treatment be 
was receiving had well-nigh deprived him of con- 
sciousness, Tofts was aware of a diversion in his 
favour and of a loud, prolonged, and apparently inter- 
minable cheer, which originating from without, seemed 
to enter the Manor House aud pass through it like a 
wave. 

The effect of it was well-nigh overpowering, and 
when he opened his eyes, he could not tell whether he 
had relapsed into momentary sleep or had fainted and 
recovered; but, however that might be, a sight 
awaited him which might have struck even a more 
hardened villain to the heart. 

By his side stood Neville Ouslow, looking down on 
him with a calm, reproachful face. 

“John Harwood,” said the young man, in a voice 
full of emotiou, “your conduct has been that of a 
villain, and God has punished you for it.” 

The suffering wretch raised bis hands as if to ward 
off a blow. 

“Spare me,” he faltered; “ I am a dying man.” 

It was true. 

Before that night had passed, the erysipelas, ag- 
gravated by the brutal treatment he had received, 
produced its fatal effects, delirium set in, and the hand 
of death was upon its victim. 

Was it in a moment of delirium ?—Baliol Edge- 
combe, his friend, hoped and prayed in after years 
that it might have been—when the dying mau made 
this terrible revelation : 

“ You are right” he said. “ God has punished me. 
But I have noclaim +o your pity. Jt was /—I who 
Jared the shot on Lady Edith’s Island which might have 
cost you your life. Kuowing what I did of your 
peculiar position and the difficulty there would be in 
proving your identity, I conceived the idea that if I 
could get rid of you and secure your papers, 1 
could pass myself off as Sir Baliol Edgecombe’s son, 
while I gave out that it was John Harwood wio bad 
perished. We had been about together so long that, 
whatever suspicions might be aroused, I did not 
believe it possible that the evidence I could mauu- 
facture could be disproved. So, with thie scheme in 
my head, I watched my opportuaity. 1t was afforded 
in the water-party. . Chancing to look in at Gabriel's 
window that day, I had seen him cleaning his pistols, 
and had taken the precaution to possess myself of one 
of them, to enable me to effect my purpose and to 
throw the suspicion upon him. In the confusion of 
the moment occasioned by the apparition of Sir 
Baliol, your father, for which I was as little pre- 
pared as you could be, I singled you out, as I sup- 
posed, fired, and dropping the pistol, returned leisurely 
tothe boats. Gabriel’s excitemeut, occasioned by a 
sudden attack of his malady, directed attention from 
me, the pistol fixed my guilt on him, and his inability 
to deny the charge, owing to his being unable to 
account for what he might have done in his then state, 
completed the business.” 

“And you did not hesitate to sacrifice two lives to 
attain the object of your miserable ambition ?” Baliol 
asked. 

“I did not. I confess it.” 

Instinctively the young man withdrew his hand 
from the dying fingers closing rouud it; loathiug 
overcame the inclination to forgive, though his heart 
reproached him for it when, not long after, he listened 
to the poor, disfigured mutilated being’s dying groan. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
‘THE FINALE. 
All ends with time; all ill, all woe, 
Blessings start forth for ever, and a curse 
Is like a cloud—it passes. Festus 

Tue immediate effect of these occurrences was to 
secure to Neville Onslow all the advantages of which 
he had been deprived. 

As heir to the baronetcy he assumed his proper 
style as Sir Baliol Edgecombe, and took possession of 
the Manor House in form, though he did not at once 
proceed to make that his residence 
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Toward Noel Edgecombe, his wife, son, and daughter, 
he behaved not only in a liberal but a noble fashion. 
He consented to take the most generous and forgiving 
view of his uncle’s conduct toward his father and 
bimself—to belféve that he had been induced by 
Doriani to take a step which he found it impossible 
afterwards to‘retrace, however strong might have been 
his conscientious desire to do so. Lady Edgecombe, 
Gabriel and Flora, he acquitted from all participation 
in the offence committed, and therefore he determined 
to provide for the comfort of all. 

With this view he settled an annuity of some thou- 
sands on Sir Noel and his lady, and gave independent 
sums of large amount to Gabriel and Flora. 

Towards Doctor Doriani ha could not find it in 
his heart to behave with magnanimity, and as it 
happened, he was not called on to exercise that 
virtue. 

On learning how things stood, the wily doctor 
departed as swiftly and silently as an eel slips out of 
a basket. Before many hours had elapsed he had dis- 
appeared, taking his wife with him. 

Yes, whether Juanita had satisfied him of her in- 
nocence, or whether Tofts’ death had satisfied his 
vengeance, remains unknown. But that man and 
wife departed together was fully ascertained. 

On the morning after Tofts’ death, the new 
baronet betook himself to the grand Spanish house, 
the symbol of Doriani’s one grand passion — and 
found it deserted, 

It presented a curious spectacle. Some of the 
windows were covered with thick iron gratings, and 
others were partially barred up, as if the work of con- 
verting the house into a cage for the pretty, wilful 
wife had been suddenly abandoned; but not until 
the two powerful doors had been studded with half- 
a-dozen bolts aud a patent lock each. 

An old woman hobbled up out of the kitchen in 
auswer to Baliol’s summons, and handed him a letter. 
It was addressed to himself and ran in these terms: 

“Sm—When the generous foe has lost the day he 
retires without anger or animosity from the position 
he finds himself unable longer to occupy. 

‘This is my case. 

‘The pleasing, and I may add, profitable relations 
between your uncle and myself are clearly at an end. 
Do I regret those relations? No. Do I desire to 
prolong them? Well, hardly so. 

* At all events—they are at an end. 

“In the old, habits are as difficult to form as to 
break off. I am an old man, and I know this. I 
tee! therefore that I can never be to you what I have 
been to Sir Noel, and therefore it is well that I 
should retire, without rancour, recrimination, or any 
of those emotions which sour the temper and disturb 
the equanimity of the soul. 

“Your retainers will hasten to pay you their 
bomage; forgive me ifI cannot remain to make one 
of the number. 

Before I go, since Iam neither proud nor venge- 
ful, let me ask you to perform a single act of justice, 
One of your people, Gidley, by name, is in prison. 
He is suspected of having attempted the life of your 
dear friend and comrade, John Harwood, alias Cheney 
Tofts. He is innocent. I repeat—he is innocent, 
it was I who did myself the pleasure of attempting 
to blow that unmitigated scoundrel into—— Stay! 
I forget myself. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. Let us 
speak nothing but good of the dead. 

“The evidence of Gidley’s guilt is simple: it 
rests chiefly on a piece of wire removed from his 
umbrella. I must congratulate Mr. Flimkid junior 
on discovering that clue to his guilt. I removed the 
wire and used it on purpose that it should prove him 
guilty. 

“Such is the value of legal sagacity and acumen ! 

‘Aurevoir! ‘Tis improbable that we shall meet 
again ; but we may. Till then, truly yours, 

Mateo Dortant.” 

‘‘Impudent miscreant!” was the young man’s 
commentary on this audacious epistle. 

At first he had some thoughts of offering a reward, 
and securing the Italian’s apprehension; but on 
second thoughts he desisted from that course, reflect- 
ing that any vengeance he could wreak on an old 
man must be feeble and unsatisfactory. 

Besides, revenge is a feeble, short-lived motive to 
compared to another which exercised its 
influence over him, and impelled him to a more satis- 
lactory urse. 

Vengeance against Doriani might be sweet; but 
what was it compared to the delicious and intoxicating 
sense of happiness inspired by that other feeling of 
his heart—his love for Blanche Selwyn. Never had 
that ceased to animate him,and nowthat he found her 
released from her engagement to Gabriel Edgecombe, 
he lost no time in making known his position, and 
entreating her hand. 

It went hard with the)“ good-hearted” people when 
that appeal was made. 

Vainly did Lord Englestone shake his head, and 


action, 





Majer Torrens urge that his son had virtually been 
accepted. As vain was Charlie’s despair and Elsie’s 
reproaches—for she could no more conceal her sorrows 
than her joys. 

Blanche was firm. 

Her heart was true to its own happiness. 

She insisted on her right of choice, and im due 
time the little fluttering heart in the sylph-like form 
beat against young Sir Baliol Edgecombe’s manly 
breast. 

In due time also, they took up their abode in the 
Manor House, from which Sir Noel and Lady Edge- 
combe (still so called by courtesy) retired to an 
estate purchased for them in Wales, and there they 
continue to live in the enjoyment of unalloyed 
felicity. 

Sometimes—at long intervals—they receive a visi- 
tor from London, whose arrival always creates a sen- 
sation in the neighbourhood. It is a sister-of-mercy, 
whose face is shaded by a long black veil, while a 
coarse serge dress reveals rather than disguises the 
exquisite outline of her figure. 

She is called Sister Térése. 

But her real name is Flora Edgecombe. 

Has the holier love of heaven burned out the fervid 
passion of her heart for her cousin Baliol? She be- 
lieves 80; and yet her visits to the Manor House 
afford her a degree of happiness which she can — 
hope to find surpassed even in the heaven to whi 
all her hopes and desires now tend. 

On these visits, both in going and coming, the good 
sister spends a few hours at a pretty little cottage, in 
the midst of a large garden, ten miles vearer town. 
There a sad, but placid spectacle awaits her; that of 
her brother Gabriel, wasted and worn to a shadow, 
but humble and resigned, except when a victim to 
those,terrible paroxysms which come upon him with 
resistless power. 

His great comfort, next to his sister, is that derived 
from the loving-kindness with which he is attended by 
his nurse Ruth, and her husband, Gidley. The old 
quarrel has been long since made up, and Gidley and 
Ruth are man and wife, with the pretty cottage to 
live in, and with the one occupation, that of seeing to 
the wants of their old master’s son as he sinks slowly 
and surely into his premature grave. 

Really happy in this humble sphere, Ruth ceases to 
trouble herself about the dreams of love and ambition 
which she was once so interested in interpreting. 
And if at times the sturdy little apple-faced bor, 
who comes to her knee, and calls himself “ Didley,” 
entreats her, to amuse him with the story of a dream, 
she is half moved to tell him the incidents of her life, 
of the Manor House, of the stranger who came a 
visiting there, of the secret he kept hidden in his 
bosom so long, and of the way in which at last he 
proclaimed his name, assumed his position, won the 
woman of his love, and so found peace, and rest, and 
happiness. 

Some day she will tell him all this, and he will own 
that its truth surpasses in strangeness the wonders of 
the most wondrous of her dreams. 

THE END, 


EVA ASHLEY. 
ee 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
EVELYN’S DISINTERESTEDNESS. 


His wife arose, and hastily left the pom ; Evelyn 
laid aside her work, and her dilating eyes and quiver- 
ing lips showed how indignant she was at the cruel 
want of feeling exhibited by her father. After a 
struggle to control herself, she spoke in a low, tremu- 
lous voice : 

‘* Sir—my father, will you permit me to speak with 
you on a subject that interests me?” 

“Tf I find it possesses any interest for me, you may,” 
he yawningly responded. .‘ But you must be quick 
about it, for I am getting deucedly somniferous under 
the influence ef this good tipple. -It’s a shame that 
you and your mother stint my allowance as you do. 
Just wait till I am strong enough to walk about, and 
see if you will keep me from drinking as mueh as I 
please then.” 

“ The doctor strictly forbade your having more than 
a pint a day, father, and after your late attack, you 
know that it is necessary to be very careful. May I 
freely tell you what has been in my mind lately? 
You promise that you won’t get angry at what I am 
going to say?” 

“ What the deuce are you driving at, Evy? What 
if Ido get angry? I should think you are suffi- 
ciently used to that to care little about it. I won't 
lose my temper if Ican help it, for you are a deuced 
pretty little rosebud to have about one, and I don’t 
care about driving you away by my harshness.” 

Evelyn smiled faintly at this doubtful compliment, 
and presently went on: 


‘Our life here is not # pleasant ons and yon seem 
quite tired of it, as well as mamma, Jane says that 
Iam a great heiress; that I-have large estates in 
England, and if we were only there we.cpuld live in 
grand style. Why shall we mote go there, father? 
I should like to see that great, countiy;.and. visit the 
native home of my mother. If I am rich, yon shail 
have everything you can desire—mamma should no 
longer annoy you by, her appearance ine shabby 
dress, and Maitland should have the dogs.and. horsey 
he is so fond of. Of course, what-ig mine would be 
equally yours to enjoy with me.” 

Ashley sat niutely staring, at- the speaker, wide 
enough awake now, and -when.she. finished her little 
speech, he furiously said ; j 

“What f has, that old dotard. been. putting 
into your silly head? Heiress—umpli!. Suppose 
you are one, what then?, You have no power over 
anything till you are of.age, and yeur guardian will 
allow no more than is necessary to; keep you respect- 
ably. I have no control over your mother's property, 
nor could I claim any if I to England, My 
uncle is your guardian, and:he ig close. As, to going 
back to Ashurst, never expect to. do such..a thing, 
and I forbid you to speak. of such a ‘possibility 
ain.” 

For a few moments Evelyn, was. abashed by his 
harshness, but she. presently. recovered her courage 
and went on: . m 
‘*If Iam to have .so much money when I am of 
age, is there not some way by which I could. get 
ough for us to live on in; greater, comfort till: that 
e arrives? I have read of young men who had 
great expectations raising money on—on some gort of 
promise to pay when they obtained. their inheritance, 
Why can I not do something of that sort, and get 
means to obtain a better place for us to live in?” 
The suggestion was eagerly cauglé at by the needy 
and unscrupulous man, and he quickly said: 
“You are sharper than I. gave you credit for, 
Evelyn; and you are an affectionate little thing, to 
be willing to forestall your inheritance for the — of 
your mother and myself. I do not know how it can 
be managed. You see your property is so. far away 
that it will be difficult to do much, Iam afraid. We 
may chance to find a broker who has friends in 
England; if we can do..so, after such delay as will 
enable them to ascertain if the security is good, we 
may be able to accomplish something. I am so short 
of money just now that I am willing to resort to any 
means.” 

Evelyn earnestly replied: 

“ Do make the effort, dear father, for I cannot bear 
the thought that I have more than I need, yet those 
who manage my affairs deny you the enjoyment of 
what I would so gladly give you. Now. that I am 
quite a grown young lady, will my guardian not 
consent to make me a larger allowance? It is but 
just that he should do so, and then I could make poor 
mamma happy by giving her so many things that 
she needs; . neither Soult dear Maty ask in vain for 
such indulgences as boys of his age most prize.” 

Asbley was. as much moved as it. was in his nature 
to be by her disinterestedness, though he made up 
his mind at once to see if. anything could be done in 
the way Evelyn suggested, careless that. he would 
thus implicate her in drawing money from ap estate 
to which she had no legal claim. 

He cared little for that, however, so the necessities 
of the hour were provided for, and he more kindly 
said: 

‘“T will think of this, Evy, and. see what can be 
done.” 

She thanked him warmly, resumed her work, and 
sat wondering if all married le lived as wretch- 
edly together as her father and his wife did. If so, 
she thought that people were best single, and she 
was rapidly making up her mind to. the very course 
her father most wished her to pursue, when Jane 
interrupted her sage reverie by coming in with a card 
in her hand, and a message to the effect that a gentle- 
man was Waiting to be admitted:to an interview with 
Mr. Ashley. 


aa 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
LEON LEARNS OF HIS FATHER'S DEATH, 


ASHLEY impatiently held out his hand, exclaiming 
in a vexed tone: 

“Who can have found me out in’ this’obscure place? 
I do hope that it is notadun. Good heavens, what @ 
life I live! Hunted by creditors, always" in bodily 
pain, with scarcely a comfort around me. A dog could 
not be much worsé off than I am.” 

Evelyn arose, took the card'frotajthe hand of her 
nurse, and read the name aloud: : 

“Frank Wentworth, oe ware On, papa, this 
may be a messenger gent by my grandfather.” 

tn the stpciee oF the moment Ashley was thrown 





off bis guard, and he bitterly said ‘ 
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“My nephew! What the ‘deuce fhas brought him 
here? Sent by the old man to spy out the nakedness 
of the land, I su , and to report on’ my short- 
comings. Well, let him ‘come; it is cold comfort he 
will have to take back with him to the hard-hearted 
old heathen that fate gave me for a father !” 

His words astonished and shocked Evelyn,fand she 
hurriedly said : 

“Dear papa, don’t speak thus of one so near to you 
as my grandfather is. I did not know that you had 
a nephew, but now he has come so far to visit us, he 
should not be kept standing soflong at the door. Shall 
not Jane invite him to come in at once.” 

“Well, ye—es, I suppose he must; but do yon! 
vanish before he makes his appearance. What did I 
call him—my nephew? Ha!ha! I must have been. 
demented. The ypung man is a relation of mine, but 
not 0 near as that—oh, no, not so near by a good 
deal 


He appeared tobe tremulous and excited, a 
finger he pointed foward the door through 
wished her to retreat room Mearscy:: f 
Tho surprised at the denial of the 
he Ae neee pein; be, Evelyn retreated with 
reply, wond qwhy her father had 6 Jong 
triated himself 28 





iad 
“Yous 


ndlationship- 
to 


He fixed upon the shocked face of the listener a 
pair of bleared eyes, from which all softness had long 
since vanished, though there was now in them a 
per of evil passion that showed he meant what he 
said. 

Indignant and repelled, Wentworth said: 

“When I tell you that the last news from you 
proved his death-blow, perhaps your hard heart may 
be touched. The letter written by your wife from 
the side of what she supposed was your dying bed 
was received by your father late in the afternoon. 
The next morning he was found dead in his bed.” 

If Ashley felt any remorse he was determined to 
@enceal it from his visitor, and aftera brief pause he 
coolly said: 

“Then Mrs. Ashley for once did mea good service, 
though I was very angry when I was told of that 
puling letter. I have for years been looking forward 


to yexent, and you cannot expect me to lament it 


tél gou that the ban that keeps me from my 

Brow removed. My father forced mp 

@ wanderer | ake of the earth, an@ 

it while he ; shall scarcely ceage) 
#ow, he is e old man was near 

noth i lag mote natural tha the 

, iferas an exhausted damp. 

belief that any news from 

son,could have affected him so serigusly 

cause death.” v st 
aid think differently éir, if you had _— 


iim speak of you in his last interview withme. He 


seoe! 


Oy a ae ee RAL ae ‘. 
Pann oy oy se te 
oor 5 1 ; 

she obtained & view of the young stranger, who was 


promptly ushered in by Jane. 0) 
Through the ¢revice Ras 0 a glim ; al 

fine-looking man, witha most 2 t on 

his candid face, and a q blonde | thrown 


back from his high brow. - 

Feeling like a guilty eavesdropper, Evelyn softly 
closed the door as Frank came forward with his 
honest blue eyes beaming with sympathy for the kins- 
man he found so reduced in health ana circumstances. 
He paused in front of the bloated figure propped up 
in the chair, and frankly said: 

“ My dear sir, I am extremely concerned to find you 
still so much of aninvalid. So soon as Mrs. Ashley’s 
letter was received at Ashurst arrangements were 
made to send me hithér, to afford to your wife and 
daughter such assistance as they might need in the 
event of anything fatal having occurred. I cannot 
tell you how glad I am to find that you have slipped 
out of the clutches ofjthe grim conqueror !” 

Ashley surveyed him with cold mistrust ; he scarcely 
touched the offered hand, and haughtily replied : 

“Be seated, Mr. Wentworth. I scarcely expected 
you to be sent as a messenger between my father and 
myself. If he had the least consideration for me, 
he would have known that the man who has sup- 
planted my son in his affections would never bea 
welcome ambassador to me.” 

Wentworth looked surprised and a little offended 
at this reception, but @ single glance at the broken- 
down man who thus vented his spite filled him with 
compassion for him, and he quietly replied : 

“ You seem. to forget that I too was the grandson 
of Squire Ashley. I had nothing to do with the dis- 
position of his estate, for tothat I presume you 
refer. He did with his own as he deemed right.” 

With sudden interest Ashley asked : 

‘“What do you. mean by speaking thus? Is the 
old man dead? Has he at last gone where he will 
meet the reward of his hardness to his only son ?” 

Shocked beyond measure at his words and the 
tone in which they were uttered, for several moments 
Frank could not reply. 

He at last spoke in a low chilled tone. 

“My grandfather is dead, but before his decease 
the arrangements to send me hither were made. But 
for his earnestly expressed Wishes on the night before 
he died, I should not have come at all. Now that I 
am here on a mission of affection dictated by him, I 
trust that I shall hear nothing disrespectful to his 
memory spoken.” 

The unmoved son coldly said: 

“ Oh, I dare, say, you are paid to be respectful by 
the gift of half. his estate, while I am probably left 
worse off than I was before. Ido not know why I 
should affect.grief for the death of the unnatural 
parent who turned against me years ago, who con- 
demned me to exile and poverty—for the contempt- 
ible pittance annually allowed me bore no proportion 
to the wealth I was justly entitled to share. Squire 
Ashley had lived his allotted time on earth, and if 
God saw fit to remove him, why should, the son he 
had banished pretend to feel sorrow that he is 
gone.” 





duel betwean yourself and young 
explained to me that he had himself insisted that you 
he aftoneente 
he 


extent of his confidence in me, sir.” 


Arden. 
in the pond on the brink of which we fought. 
stunned, or I could have saved him, and the doctors 
declared that the wound found on him was not mortal. 
But you have not yet said a word of that which is 
most vital to us. What disposition has Squire Ashley 
made of his fortune ?” 


intentions. 
brought for your inspection, and you can see for your- 
self how the estate is disposed of.” 


it to his uncle. 


mn exe from me the promise to come to your, 


assistance, which I have since carried:out.” 
i A purple flash crossed the face of the invalid, and 
n hype 


‘re ‘you. eware Of the cauge of my expatriation ? 
But of course you are, sitce you were sent on this 
errand; but tellme this—did the old man tell you 


jall?” 


“My grandfather only referred to the unwitnessed 
Arden. He 


the disgrace of a trial by the nuse 
bitterly repented. That was the 


Ashley drew a long breath, and his face assumed a 


more cordial expression ; he said: 


“ And now that my father is dead, and the conse- 


quent disgrace to himself, if the false burial became 
known, can never affect him, have you not come to 
invite me to return to my native land, to resume my 
true name and take possession of the home of my fore- 
fathers?” 


Wentworth hastened to reply: 
“T certainly came hither with no such intention. 


Squire Ashley never one moment dreamed that you 
would think of such # thing. With the charge of 
murder still hanging over you, it would be madness 
to attempt it.” 


“Ah! bah! that is nothing. The affair happened 


ages ago, and there is little danger that I should be 
troubled about it, even if I were to return to England. 
Besides, as you say, it was a duel, and no man is in 


danger from killing his antagonist in a fair fight. 
But I wish it understood that I did not kill Ernest 
He was but slightly wounded, when he fell 
I was 


“T thought you had already been informed of his 
Here is a copy of his will, which I have 


He drew from his pocket a folded paper and offered 
Ashley took out an eye-glass and 
hastily ran over the few pages of closely written 


foolscap, the contents of which were so distasteful to 


im. 
When he had finished, he dashed the paper to the 
floor in a paroxysm of anger, and exclaimed: 
“It is infamous! But I should have expected no 
better treatment at his hands, from the way he has 
acted toward me for years past. I, who asthe only 


son and the representative of my family should have 
the bulk of the property, am cut off with a pitiful 
annuity, and a legacy of ten thousand pounds so tied 
up that I can get no geod from it. 
that injustioe, he has clogged the half of the estate 
which goes to my daughter with a condition which 
really gives the whole of it to you. 
of Bessie you will take it, and if she refuses to ac- 
pa you, you get all tiat is not given to the second 
wife. 
extremely impertinent of you to become the bearer of 
such tidings to the son of the testator.” 


Not content with 
As the husband 
Again I say that it is infamous, and I think it 


Wentworth waited patiently till his wrath exhausted 
itself, and then quietly replied : 
‘LT obeyed the last injunctions of my grandfather 





in coming to youin person. It was his desire that 
your daughter and myself should be united before my 
departure, that Bessie might be the companion of my 
voyage. Your father naturally thought that you 
must wish to see the child you parted from in her 
infancy, now that she has grown to be a lovely young 
woman ; but the sudden death of Squire Ashley, com- 
bined withother cireumstances it is unnecessary to 
explain, put an end to all thoughts of marriage till 
after my return.” 

“ And now you may set aside all such expectations, 
Mr. Wentworth,” said Ashley, with bitter emphasis. 
“T shall resume my own name, return to Ashurst, 
and contest the absurd provisions of the will. You 
must come in as heir-at-law to half the property, but 
the other half Twill claim, and gain; and I will also 
= from my father’s last wife the large sum given 

over and above her dower.” 

Wentworth manifested a disturbed @ilence a few 
moments, for he saw plainly how diffiewlt it would 

eto deal with such a man as bis umole. He at 
gth agid : 
_ “T must believe that you are merely @ifering threxts 
which you have no intention of carrying into effect, 
gir. Youre aware that Squire Ashley, with com- 
tent legal aflvice, would not be likely to leave belin! 
im a will that can be set aside. ides, there are so 
many reasons why you should not mijn to Englani 
that [ scarcely think you can be @e in the asser- 
tions you have just made. As to the tpequal divis 
of the estate, so far as you areconcerned, | underst 
from my grandfather that there wag an agreement 
between you that Bessie should t@ke the place you 
had forfeited, and inherit your portion of his property. 
So far as I am concerned, sir, I will promise on tie 
part of Bessiefand myself that a third portion of our 
joint income shall be paid over to you as long as yon 
may live, provided you will not attack your father’s 
will. 
Ashley’s face cleared a little, and he hesitated a f.. 
moments as if considering this proposal; but he finally 
disdainfully said: 

“ The half is justly my due, for while I live Bessie 
has no just claims on the estate; neither can I con- 
sent to sacrifice the interests of myson. Heisentitled 
to as much as either of my other children, but Ev 
does not need anything from her grandfather, so | 
shall claim the property as mine, and give an equal 
share to Maitland and his elder sister.” 

Again Frank remonstrated, though scarcely hop 
that his words would produce any good result. 

“T think, sir, that you will risk a great deal 
returning to Ashurst on such an errand as this: 
do I believe that any attack made on my grandfather's 
will can be successfully sustained. I beg that you 
will think over my proposal calmly, for I believe you 
will then see how necessary it is to accept it.” 

The visitor arose to take his leave, feeling that he 
had gained very little in this first interview with his 
intractable kinsman. With a lowering brow, Ashley 
sullenly said : 

“You spoke of being the bearer of assistance to me, 
yet you are preparing to leave without offering any. 
You must see that I stand greatly in need of funds.” 

Frank remembered the caution of his grandfather 
about placing money in Ashley’s hands, but he saw 
that he was now incapable of seeking his usual haunts 
of dissipation, and he thought it best to reply to his 
uncle’s appeal by taking out his pocket-book. 

He drew forth an order for two hundred pounds 
and offered it to the eager clutch of Ashley, as he 
said: 

‘“‘T was empowered to pay thissum monthly to your 
wife, but as I have not had the pleasure of mesting 
her, I will give the first instalment to you.” 

The furious temper of Leon Ashley now completely 
overcame him, and for several moments he seemed 
choking with wrath. 

He'then screamed in a harsh treble that pierced the 
ears of the listener almost as sharply as the shriek of a 
steam-engine. 

“So you have come here to offer me this insult, 
too! You have the insolence to pretend to pay jover 
to me a little of what is justly my due, and presume 
to say that into my wife’s hands the money is to pass, 
as if [ am incapable of managing my own affairs.” 

Wentworth was now really angry, and he sharply 
replied : 

“The condition in which I find you, Mr. Ashley, is 
sufficient proof that you are not to be trusted with 
money. ‘The man who draws from the estate of one 
child an income of many thousand pounds, who 
annually receives from that of his father three thou 
sand more, could never be found almost in want, if he 
made a just and honourable use of the means in his 
power.” 

It was rare that the domestic tyrant met with any 
opposition in his family, and the spirit with which 
Frank spoke rather recommended him to his uncle, 
hard as were the truths he uttered. 





He saw that the young man was neither to be 
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trampled on nor trifled with, and he felt a rising respect 
for him, which caused him to speak less vehemently ; 
but be contemptuously said - 


“What are all the resources you name to a man 
‘ 


TENAUIRL PONY 
fab A WAY JM | 
2 if) "f | 





[LEON HEARS OF HIS FATHER’S DEATH. 


The scornful lips of the listener curled as he listened 
to this eulogium ; he repeated: 

“Governess, indeed! Why, the child was not 
three months old when she went to Ashurst. I see 


of my expensive tastes, with half-a-dozen others to | now how it was. My father, in his dotage, was silly 


sbare it, too? I have lived among men who would | enough to marry the nurse of his grand-daughter be- 


thivk little of losing as much as the balf of my in- 
come ata single sitting: IfI have a spirit equal to 
that of the highest, who can blame me that I am 
always out of means?” 

Every good and true man will do so,” replied the 
young censor, with severity. “No fortune can stand 
the constant drain made upon it by a reckless gam- 
bler. Knowing this, Squire Ashley has doubtless 
used every precaution to prevent any portion of Lis 
estate from falling into your possession, save the 
aunuity he has hitherto allowed you.” 

Ashley seemed scarcely to be listening to him, and 
he suddenly asked: 

‘Is the sum you are to pay] monthly to my wife to 
be added to the annuity ?” 

“It can be, provided you refrain from attacking the 








will. You would only have the scandal of the attempt | 
Ww 


ihout any ultimate benefit to yourself.” 
Ashley mused a moment, and thenf’said: 
On secoud thoughts, I believe youare right. It 


cause she was young and pretty. Proud as Squire 
Ashley was, hardly as he dealt with your mother and 
} myself for the unequal marriages we made, this més- 


| 
| 
| 


| alliance in itself proves that his mind was unsound | 


| wien he made it.” 

| Frank shook lis head, and firmly reptied: 

| “Noone acquainted with Mrs. Astley could pos- 

| sibly take that view of the case. She is a highly 

| cultivated and most charming woman. — I have alwaye 
heard her spoken of as the governess of Bessie, and 

| if she accepted the inferior situation of nurse to the 
infant, a severe reverse of fortune must have reduced 
her beneath the position to which she was born.” 

“ Pooh! Women soon manage to acquire all the airs 
andgraces that set off hich station. That is no proof 
that Mrs. Ashley was not a mere nobody.” 

‘But she is a well-educated woman, sir. She 


| possesses accomplishments which forbid the idea that 
| she was very much beneath my grandfather.” 


“Ah! well, well, I shall soon be able to judge my- 


might bring me into a scrape with the authorities if | self of her pretensions. She seems to have cast her 
I] made myself too notorious after my return to/ glamour over you as well as over her doting old 


Ashurst. 


Lut it is my fixed resolution to resume my | husband; so I shall get no correct idea of ber from 


pame, and go back to my native laud as soon as I am | your description. Where are you stopping, Mr. Went- 
strong enouch to travel. I will not interfere with | worth? I must apolozize for my brusqueness, Frank, 
2 and Bessie at Ashurst. I shall take up my} but you willexcuse it when you reflect that I am 


residence at Arden Place, and from there negotiate 
with my natural enemies, the heirs of Squire Ashley, 
although one of them is my own daughter.” 

‘IT am glad that such is your decision, sir; but 


suffering both in mind and body, and the intelligence, 
of which you were the bearer was not of the most 
soothing nature.” 

His nephew was easily propitiated; for he had the 


indeed you will bave no enmity to fear on our side; | sincerest desire to serve the wretched man before 


we shall do all that is possibie to satisfy you.” 

Wiil you promise that on the part of Mrs. Ashley ? 
Who was she, aud where did my father pick her up ? 
I have never been able to find out anything about her, 
and I think she must have humoured the old iellow 
nicely to get so large a slice from his property.” 

Frank flushed slightly, and with some hauteur 
replied: 

‘Excuse me, sir, but I shall be glad to have Mrs. 
Ashley spoken of with the respect that is her due. 
She came to Asburst as the governess of your daughter ; 
my grandfather had the good taste to appreciate all 
ber charming qualities, and she became his wife—a 
more devoted one I have never seen. She made the 
declining years of her husband peaceful and happy, 
and she has been a mother to Bessie and myself.” 


| with reckless disregard to their welfare. 


him, as well as to rescue his wife and children from 
dependence on a spendthrift who threw away affluence 


He gladly accepted the apology offered, and 
| said: 
“T am at the Hotel Royale, where I have very 
| elegant accommodations. If you will permit me, sir, 
will make arrangements for the removal of your- 
self and family thither. I have already looked ata 
suite of apartments that I think will suit you, for I 
was aware from the letter of my aunt that you are not 
80 agreably situated as could be wished.” 

“No, that is easily seen, but I had not the means 
to pay for better lodgings than you find usin. I have 
had a run of ill luck lately, and am pretty well cleaned 
out. But it will bardiy be worth while to remove 



















from here for the few days we shall remain in 
Vienna. The doctors have ordered me to try the 
waters of Baden as soon as I can be moved. Until 
you came, I did not know how to manage it, but since 
you represent Fortunatus’s purse for me, I need give 
myself ro further care.” 

“Baden, sir! that seems to be a dangerous place for 
one of your tastes to venture to, I warn you that I 
shall advance only the money that is necessary for 
your actual expenses, and for such things as your 
wife and daughter may think necessary.” 

“You need not play the part of curmudgeon, 
youngster. Theseason will benearly over before I reach 
there, and after the severe lesson I received in Paris 
last spring, I shall not be ina hurry to burn my 
fingers with the paiuted papers again, I intend to 
turn over a new leaf, go back to the shades in which 
I was born, and ‘take on myself the state sung of in 
the ballad of the ‘Fine Old English Gentleman.’ ” 

“Tam glad that you have determined to relinquish 
gaming, sir, but I hope you will think better of going 
to Ashurst. it might prove a dangerous move for 
you to make.” 

Ashley recklessly snapped his fingers. 

“That for the danger. I shall risk it for a season 
at least, till I have seen the old place again. If I 
find turning good too dull work, I will come back to 
the Continent, and make the most of the life that is 
left to me.” 

Seeing that further remoustrance would be useless, 
Frank said : 

“T havea desire to visit Baden myself before the 
season closes, aud if you will allow me to do so, I will 
act as your agent in arranging for your departure as 
speedily as possible, and myself become the companion 
of your family on the journey.” 

“Thank you,” replied Ashley, more graciously 
than he bad yet spoken. “That will be the best 
service you can render me in miy present crippled 
state. But you must not leave withont seeing my 
wife and daughter. Since you are the betrothed of 
Evelyn's sister, there can be no harm in letting you 
make the acquaintance of as pretty a sylph as can be 
found between here and fairy-land.” 

“ Thank you, sir, I shall be very happy to see my 
aunt and cousin.” 

Ashley rang a hand bell that stood upon the table, 
and in a few moments Jane appeared. 

A message was despatched by her to the two 
ladies, bidding them make their appeatance without 
delay, as he wished to introduce them to his young 
kinsman. © 

(To be continued) 
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CHAPTEB XII. 
RIOT IN LONDON. 
Stout-holden shields, far-piercing spears, keen blades, 
Struggling, and wounds and shrieks. Keats. 

Wuen the news of the Earl of Beaufort’s death 
spread through the neighbourhood, the gentry flocked 
to the castle on visits of condolence, and the old re- 
tainers gathered around him with sorrowful faces; the 
Duke of York despatched a courier with a letter written 


from the fullness of his heart, and Henry VI. penned f 


a sympathetic letter to Lady Valeria. 

The funeral services were conducted with the pomp 
due his rank and wealth, and the family tomb received 
another Earl of Beaufort. 

When the last sad rites were over, as Richmond 
could not think of leaving his betrothed wife alone, 
and she could not bear the idea of returning to busy 
London, he took ter to Ludlow, where a part of the 
Duke of York’s family still remained, and whither he 
had once journeyed in the guise of a pilgrim. He had 
not been there long, when cavalier came galloping 
furiously into the court-yara® tad flung himself off 
his panting horse with a graceful bound—it was the 
handsome, fair-browed, golden-haired Edward Planta- 
genet, afterward King of England. 

_ “What brings you here ?” asked Lionel Richmond, 
joining him in the hall. 

_ “Our hollow peace with the House of Lancaster 
is at an end—foreign influence grows more and more 
distrustful, and the city is in a state of the wildest 
excitement.” 

“Ah! say you'so, Edward?” 

“Yes, and my father wishes you to hasten to 
London.” 

_ “But Valeria—how can I honourably leave her?” 
inquired Richmond. 

“ By my faith, if she is the woman I think her, she 
will bid you go; and now a word more concerning 
her—I envy yow your conquest, and only wish I had 
been fortunate enough to win Lady Valeria.” 

“And yet you are heir-presumptive to the crown.” 

‘It matters not—she would grace a throne. But 
there is no time to lose; I can scarcely wait to greet 
the ladies, and take a draught of wine and @ morsel 
of food, ere I. must be away!” 

With these words he drew Lionel’s arm within his 
own and hurried into the bower-room. 

Gallantly he lifted Valeria’s hand to his lips, kissed 








his younger brother, who was.abserbed in his studies, 


[VALERIA 4 PRISONER IN THE TOWER. | 


and patted the small head of the spaniel that sprang 
to meet him; then he retired with a significant 
glance, and Richmond was left to break the tidings to 
his betrothed. 

As Edward had expected, she gave her assent to 
the proposal, and an hour later they had once more 
parted. 

The two cavaliers were half way across the park, 
when a loud rustling in an adjacent copse, the twang 
of {a bow, and the swift flight of an arrow, started 


Edward’s fiery horse, and be reared and plunged, | 


throwing his rider to the ground. 

“ Are you hurt ?” queried Richmond, bending from 
the saddle. 

The young man’s features contracted with pain, 
and he replied: 

““Yes—yes; but I will try to rise, nevertheless.” 

With these words he raised his head and attempted 
to lift his whole frame, bat to nu purpose, and with a 
moan he sank back. 

“One thing is certain,” observed Richmond, who 
was now at his side; ‘“‘you cannot resume your 
journey in such a plight—l1 will assist you home, and 
then fly to your father.” 


“ There comes-a woodman, and lie can lend me a | 


helping hand. Go, go—this is but a trifliag injury, 
and I shall soon be with you.” 

And waving Lionel away, he beckoned the servant 
to his assistance. 

When Richard: arrived’ im London, the city pre- 
sented a striking contrast to the pleasant aspect it 


s 


—from that hour the metropolitan populace adhered 
to the chiefs of the White Rose. 

Ere Lionel Richmond had dismounted from his 
steed at Castle Baynard he had of course learned all 
the particulars, an? when he met Richard Planta- 
genet, he exclaimed: 

** What a change, my father, since I left you.” 

“Ay, lad; I stand in great need of you and 
Edward—where is he ?” 

The young man proceeded to relate the particulars 
of his accidental detention, and the duke said : 

“By my faith, I hope that it is nothing serious, but 
since he is absent I must turn to you! The riot 
will probably be quelled, but I do not like to trust 
any dear to me in the metropolis, when the atmo- 
sphere is so’stormy, and revolutions are so sudden and 
frequent. You must take the duchess and your sister 
back to Ludlow.” 

“T am always ready to do your bidding, and though 
I think the riot may in the end be favourable to our 
cause, I do not wonder that you wish your family ina 
more quiet home.” 

The duke’s purpose was carried out, and just before 
| the young man left London, a slip of parchment was 
thrust into his hand, on which the following words 
| bad been traced in an unfamiliar hand :— 

“ Lionet RicuMonp—Prepare for a severe trial on 

| your return to Ludlow. ‘The Lady Valeria Lyndhurst 

will not be there te weleome you, for she has fled with 

| the handsome and fascinating Edward Plantagenet, 
heir-presumptive to the throne of England!” 











had worn during the pateant, which has been styled | 


by historians the procession of St. Paul's. 
A slight mélée between an English merchant and 


an Italian had brought on a formidable riot, and | 


the destestation of foreigners which had been in- 


creased by dislike to Margaret of Anjoa, filled the | 


capital with wild confusion. 


The mob, which had at first comprised but few, | 


had swelled into a turbulent throng, who crowded 
the streets, shouting threats and imprecations, block- 
ing up the great thoroughfares, and seriously imped- 
ing business. 

The lord mayor,.to whom the Italian had com- 
plained of the outrage he had received, had thrown 
the merchant into Newgate, but it was not: till ‘the 
prisoner was surrendered to the mob, and some of 
the older and wiser citizens had brought their influ- 
ence to bear, that the rioters dispersed. 

When the news of this riot reaclied the queen, 
the base part she took toward punishing the offenders 
swept away the last particle of affeetion which the 
inhabitants still retained for the House of Lancaster 


CHAPTER XIII 
LADY VALERIA MISSING! 
Full well the eager whisper, circling round, 
Couveyed the dismal tidings. Goldsmith. 

Wuen Lionel Richmond had read the startiing 
message we have just transcribed, he stood for a time 
| perplexed and bewildered; young Plantagenet’s ad- 
miration of Valeria, and his words, ‘‘ I envy you your 
conquest—she would grace a throne!” came flashing 
back upon him as if to confirm the statement; but 
when he recalled the girl’s unswerving constancy and 
noble self-sacrifice, he muttered : 

“Tt is false! false as the heart which fabricated the 
story, and L will not believe it!” 

While he was speaking, the Duchess of York ap- 
peared with her daughter, and concealing the note, he 
was soon on his way to Ludlow. The journey bad 
never before seemed half so long or, tedious, for his 
| anxiety with regard to his betrotbed was still intense, 
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and more than once he resolved to speak to his mother 


and sister, but something kept him silent. At Jength 
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1 suppose that Lionel Richmond 
than human if he had not passed : 
struggle while he paced the greensward, where the 
overwhelming truth had fastened upon him, that 
Lady Valeria was gone; but his mature was frank 
and generous to 4 fault, and in a few moments he 
said: 

“ See, see! 

As ol be placed the note in Plantagenet's 
hands. 

The young mat grasped it, and as he read, his 
brow knit, his lip curled, and a burning,.glow shot 
into his cheek. 

“Lionel Richmond,” he exelaimed, “‘ do ‘you be- 
lieve it? Tell me candidly, as you hope for heaven.” 

“T will, Edward. There have been moments when 
it has shaken my faith, remembering as I did, your 
manly beauty, and your evident admiration of Valeria, 
but I could not believe it of you, my adopted brother, 
with whom I had played in my boyhood, and fought 
in my youth!” 

“That was spoken likeLionel Richmond. As God 
is my witness, I know nothing about Lady Valeria’s 
mysterious disappearance, save what I have told you 
to-day !” 

The young men clasped hands, and Richmond 
went on. 

“Even if I had doubted you it would have been 
sin to distrust Lady Valeria after her proofs of devo- 
tion. I have enemies among the partisans of the 
Red Rose, who have plotted against my life, and 
her peace, and I fear Lord Percy, or Jasper De Vere 
may know more than anybody else with regard to 
her doom.” 

Time rolled on, and though the most rigid search 
had been made for the lost Valeria, and liberal 
rewards offered for any information relative to her 
fate, nothing satisfactory could be elicited. Some 
declared a cavalier had been seen dashing through the 
night with wild speed, a veiled lady folded in his 
arms; some fancied she had been borne to a foreign 
land, and others that she had been inearcerated in the 
Tower, a victim to Lancastrian revenge. 

The Duke of York, in a stern letter to Henry VI., 
charged her disappearance to warriors of the Red 
Rose, and demanded her restoration. 

The message was treated with contemptuous 
silence, and this, with the growing dislike to the 
foreign queen, and unpopular movements of the Lan- 
castrians, gave fresh grounds for warfare. 

During the summer, Margaret of Anjou, in order 
to enlist the sympathies of the men at the North, car- 
ried the Prince of Wales through Chester, of which 
he had been created earl. 

There she had presented his badge, a silver swan, 
to the adherents of the Red Rose, and was planning 
otherwise to strengthen their cause, when the tocsin 
of war again pealed through England. 

Richard Plantagenet was arraying the retainers of 
Mortimer beneath the White Rose banner ; Salisbury, 
at the head of five thousand Yorkshire men-at-arms, 
was hastening to join the duke, and Warwick had 
already commenced his voyage from Calais with a 
band of far-famed warriors. 
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Leaving a suitable force to defend Londop and 
storm the Tower, Warwick resumed his march, and 
at length halted near Northampton. 

Meanwhile the Red Rose warriors, confident; of 
their own strength, crossed the Nene, and Lord Gray 
leading the van, the royal army through the 
river, and encamped hard by the Abbey of Delapre. 

The camp was now busy as a bee-hive with pre- 
parations for the approaching contest; high banks 
were raised, and deep trenches formed, and then they 
waited the coming of the foe. 

It was on a dismal morning, when the clouds hung 
heavy about the towers of Northampton, and the 
rain fell drearily, that Warwick ordered his army to 
advance toward the old town. 

At length they passed “ the cross erected two cen- 
turies ago in memory of Eleanor of Castile,” and 
swept on to the encounter, Warwick's tall. form 
towering grandly in front, and Edward Plantagenet 
bearing the White Rose banner. 

A gorgeous tent had been pitched in the Lancas- 
trian camp, and there the king remained to witness 
the battle. 

The scenes of St. Alban’s and Blackheath were 
soon renewed; war horses dashed to and fro as their 
riders advanced and retreated; swords and lances 
shivered, battle-axes clashed, and archers, with their 
bows and arrows, their pikes and glaives, did fearful 
executions. 

Twilight was approaching when the Yorkists at- 
tacked the entrenched camps at Delapre, but though 
the struggle was vigorousiy maintained for a time, 
the rain had rendered the artillery incapable of doing 
the service which had been expected; and besides, 
Lord Gray in the heat of action betrayed his trust, 
and deserted to the ranks of the enemy. 

Terrible panic now pervaded the king’s army, and 
though the conflict was maintained two hours after- 
wards, the royal troops were seen flying through the 
night, in the wild hope of finding some refuge for 
their crushed hearts and weary limbs. 

It is said that when intelligence reached London, 
the delight of the populaee knew no bounds, and the 
keeper of the Tower, whose severity had aroused the 
popular indignation, attempted to flee in disguise, but 
was detected, and brought to summary retribution. 

When Edward Plantagenet rushed into that grim 
prison-house to rescue his mother, the Duchess of 
York, and Lionel Richmond; if they were indeed 
living, he snatched the keys and flew from corridor to 
corridor, from door to door. 

Finally, as he turned the key in the rusty lock 
and flung open the massive door, a low voice niur- 
mured : 

‘My son, Edward!” and he was clasped in his 
mother’s arms, 


was absent, and 


Wien the first eager queries and answers had been 
exchanged, he resumed his search, and soon suc- 
ceeded in finding Lion 
. “Bionel!” he 
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~ On pl mm from the ‘Lower, Edward Plantagenet 

and his mother, Lionel and the Lady Valeria \ were 

hailed with loud acclamations, and their progress to 

Baynard Castle was almost a triumphant march. 

“ Golden-robed, October” came, and a Parliament 
which had been ~sunimoned in the king’s name, con- 
vened at Westmiuster—ia -the—Painted Chamber, “ for 
centuries held sacred.as the place. where St. Edward 
had breathed his last, and regarded with admiration ou 
account of the ‘pictures eeprusentiaig incidents of the 
confessor’s life.” 

Tn the seat of state sat Henry VI, wearing a 
monarch’s purple and-ermine, and with the crown 
jewels flashing out a thousand ‘changeful hues as the 
sun shot across the diadem, so long and fiercely dis- 

uted. 
7 The Bishop of Exeter opened Pasliament with what 
the chronicles term “‘@ notable declamation,” taking 
for his text, “ Congregate populum, sanctificate ecclesiam,” 
and both Houses then commenced business, repealing 
the, various acts passed at Coventry, and. declaring 
that Parliament had not been duly elected. 

While these events were transpiring in London. 
Richard Plantagenet .was journeying toward the 
capital, and three days subsequent to the meeting of 
Parliament, he entered the city with clarions soundin rs 
banners flying, aud an unsheathed sword carried before 
him. 

Dismounting, from his gyperb steed at Westminster, 
with an air of princelystateliness he took his way to 
the House of Lords. 

With a firm step he moved tothe throne, grasped 
the cloth of gold, aud glanced round as if be would 
fain read the hearts of the peers in their faces. 

At this juncture, the Archbishop, of Canterbury, 
who had been with the king, stalked in and greeted 
his grace with the usual deference. 

“Will not my Lord of York go and payshis respects 
to the king ?” asked the archbishop. 

~ The crimson surged ‘over Richard Plantageuct’s 
face, as he replied : 

“T know no one to whom I owe that title.” 

The duke’s response was communicated to Henry, 
and following, he formally took) possession of the 
palace; {he then returned to the Parliament, and 
standing erect and majestic on the steps of the throne, 
eloquently presented his claim to:the crown as the heir 
of Lionel of Clarénce. 

When he concluded, the peers sat. as if some magi- 
cian’s spell had settled upon them; nota word was 
breathed, not a significant glance was exchanged, aud 
exclaiming: 

- Think’ of this matter, my lords; I have taken my 
course—take yours !” he left the Painter Chamber. 

It was now resolved:that the question should be 
argued by counsel at the bar, and a decree having been 
issued, that every man might freely and indifferently 
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speak his mind, without fear of impeachment, it was 
debated for several days. 

Finally the peers were forced to a decision, and it 
was anneunced that Richard Plantagenet had made 
out his claim, but as Henry had from infancy worn 
the crown, he should continue king during his life, 
and York, who meanwhile was to guide the affairs of 
state, should ascend the throne after his royal kins- 
man’s death. 

Both parties seemed satisfied, and on the Feast. of All 
Saints, Plantagenet and two of his sons appeared in 
Parliament and took oath to abide by the decision. 

The heir of John of Gaunt, and Lionel of Clarence 
rode together, to St. Paul’s in, token of friendship, 
and ere long York was publicly proclaimed heir to 
the crown, and protector to the realm. 

And the king—how did he meet this last reverse ? 
His deportment was such that the protector felt that 
he had little to fear from him; but.it was not so 
with the vain, ambitious, unprincipled Margaret of 
Anjou, and resolving she should not grace. York’s 
triumph, she fled with her son toward the Bishopric 
of Durbam. 

Changing her determination, however, the queen 
set out for North Wales, and found refuge in Harleck 
Castle. 

There, on that isolated cliff, whose base was often 
white with ocean-spray, the fair exile recalled the 
scenes Of her court life, and pined like a caged bird 
for liberty. 

Leaving her to her loneliness, we will follow the 
fortunes of Richard Plantagenet, his family, and 
Lady Valeria, and cast a parting glance at Bonibell 
Seymourand Ralph Montague. 

On the Duke of York’s return to Ludlow after the 
stirring events which had transpired in London, his 
journey was a conqueror’s triumphal march; every 
city, and even the smallest hamlet had some testi- 
monial regard, aad amidécheers, bonfires, and tle il- 
lum:uations which were in vogue in those primitive 
days, ie made his way homeward. 

When he reached his own neighbourhood he found 
his e-cutcheon flaunting fromthe watch-towers of the 
gentry, arcs de triomphe rising above his head, and 
white roses strewn beneath his feet. 

His grounds were gay with tents, pavilions, and 
booths; merry masquers came and went on the lawn, 
troukadours and harpers were grouped beneath the 
tall trees; pages and grooms.were flitting to and fro 
clad in fresh livery, and the mottoes, ‘Wel- 
come, Plantagenet—Long live the White Rose of 
Engiand!” embroidered by fair hands, greeted his 
kindling eye as it roved over the fairy-like scene, A 
sudden bugle blast sounded through the air as he 
reached the stone steps, heralding his arrival, and io 
a few moments he stood before the noble (ichess in 
the lofty reception room. A _ brief conversation 
ensued, and then the duke asked, with a significant 
smile : 

* Are all in readiness to proceed to the chapel ?” 

“ Yes, Richard; there the bridal party are.” 

At that moment, the glitter of jewels, the rustle of 
rich robes, and the soft gleam of Jace transferred the 
attention of the guests, and exclaiming : 

“Lead on, my father, to the chape]—we wait your 
pleasure,” Lionel Richmond paused with his com- 
panions in the spacious vestibule. 

“ Ay, lad,” cried the duke, “methinks there is a 
lover’s impatience in your tones, and I will not keep 
you waiting long!” And offering his arm to the 
duchess with knightly grace, he led her into the 
grounds, followed by the bridal train. 

On, on, they swept, till they reached a chapel, 
whose quaint architecture and ivy-draped walls 
formed a picturesque feature of the scenery around the 
seat of the Plantagenet at Ludlow. 

The doors were ajar, and the wedding party, with 
their plumes, and baldricks, and white favours, was 
soon gathered around the altar. 

I doubt if the sun which shot through the great 
chancel window, ever shone over a fairer bride than 
the lady leaning on Richard Plantagenet’s arm, for 
since her escape from the tower, Valeria Lyndhurst 
had regained her girlish beauty; though the pearly 
clearness of her complexion a rich bloom glowed, like 
light through alabaster, or the flush of wine through 
a crystal chalice; her brown eyes had never seemed 
so sunny, her lips never dimpled into such smiles, 
while ber hair flashed out all, its wealth of gold, and 
seemed to encircle her young head like a halo, Tie 
white splendour of her bridal robe, the airy veil 
floating about her, the diamonds which formed her 
bridal crown, harmonized with her style of beauty, 
and Liouel Richmond with his erect bearing, his tunic 
of amber velvet, his flashing baldrick, and the broad 
brow from which his hair had been swept back with 
careless grace, seemed worthy to mate with the 
noblest in the land. 

Richard Plantagenet gave the bride away, and his 
son Edward stood first groomsman to his adopted 
brother; Ralph Montague and his charming wife, 





Lady Bonibell, were also among the group of grooms- 
men and bridesmaids, and the élite of the Yorkist 
families, with the noble Earl of Warwick and Salis- 
bury, were assembled to witness the wedding. 

When the solemn rites were over, Lionel Rich- 
mond imprinted .a reverent kiss on her brow, and 
murmured : 

“ Valeria, my wife !” 

As the gay pageant emerged from the chapel, thoy 
found a crowd of the Yorkist retainers gathered about 
it, and their shouts and acclamations made the welkin 
ring. 

“Long live Lord Lionel and, Lady Valeria!’ was 
the cry that fpassed from lip to lip; and the throng 
followed the wedding party till they were lost to sight 
Within. 

Appearing on tho balcony, however, with his 
beautiful bride, Richmond warmly expressed his thanks 
for their good wishes, and invited them to the feast 
which had been prepared for them on the lawn, and 
the dance that would succeed. 

Moving into the banqueting hall, the revellers sat 
down to the bridal banquet, where the health of the 
White Rose chief and Lady Valeria was repeatedly 
drunk in flowing bumpers of claret. 

Amid the congzatulations offered, none were 
more sincere than Lady Bonibell’s, and drawing her 
aside when an opportunity was afforded, Valeria ex- 
claimed : 

“T need not ask if you are happy—I read it in 
your face, your voice, your very step.” 

“ Ay, Lam happier than I deserve.” 

“Tndeed, I know no one more worthy than you, for 
I always thought your course most nobleand generous, 
and fear I should not have been equally so in like cir- 
cumstances; but I have never heard how it was that 
you became reconciled to Montague.” 

“ List, and you shall hear. As you recollect, I had 
him removed to St. Mary’s Convent, that I might 
miuister to his wants, and he might have the quiet 
which coald not be his in the crowded hospital.” 

“ Yes, he was borne away the day on which Lionel 
was removed to Beaufort Castle.” 

“ Well,” resumed Bonibell, “fhe longer I watched 
by him, the more I repented of my folly in discard- 
ing him for a dream, an illusion, and I often wept 
over him bitterly when he lay in apparent uncon- 
sciousness, attempting to raise his mangled arm, and 
now and then talking of me in a half delirious strain, 
One ‘day, when he woke from a fitful slumber, he 
found me weeping, and asked earnestly, and in a tone 
that thrilled me to the heart : 

“** Why are those tears, Lady Bonibell ?’ 

“*Oh, Ralph, Ralph Montague,’ I cried, ‘they are 
shed for you!’ 

“* Forme? Howisthat? Youslighted my love, 
though I would gladly have laid down my life for 
your sake.’ 

‘“* Ralph,’ I rejoined, sinking beside him, ‘I have 
repented in sackcloth and ashes! Forgive me, oh, 
forgive! Ihave seen things in a different light since 
the battle of St. Alban’s, and tried to atone for my 
past coldness and neglect.’ 

“Tears gathered in his eyes; for, brave as he 
is, his heart is as tender as a woman's, and he replied : 

““* You have atoned. I forgive you, Bonibell; but 
do not, do not leave me, I implore you! If I die, 
it will be sweet to have you near me when death 
comes; if I live, mayhap I may yet teach you to 
love me.’ é ; 

“Time wore wearily on, and during the two 
months that he remained at St. Mary’s, I scarcely left 
him to take needful rest. 

“ Gradually all the wealth of his love for me, the 
generosity of his nature, his chivalric sense of honour 
were unfolded to me, and I realized what I had well 
nigh thrown away two years before. 

“At length he was strong enough to leave my care 
and return to the ranks of the White Rose army; and 
the last night of his stay, he drew me into the convent 
garden, and seating me beneath the old pear-tree, flung 
himself at my feet. 

** Bonibell, Bonibell,’he murmured, ‘ you have been 
my good angel—to you I owe my life. There was 
an hour when. thought we were sundered for ever, 
but heaven has ouce more thrown me into your 
companionship. You have told me you repented 
your course towards me, and that emboldens me to 
ask whether it costs you any struggle to part with me 
to-day ?”’” 

“And what was your answer?” queried Lady Va- 
leria, leaning forward with womanly interest. 

‘* * Yes, yes,’ I whispered, ‘I shall miss you sadly 
when you are gone, and my prayers will follow you 
to the battle-field, for I am indeed your friend.’ 

‘“* My friend,’ he echoed, ‘but this does not satisfy 
me—I have grown exacting, Bonibell, dearest—may 
I not hope to hold a dearer relation to you? My 
love for you is far deeper, and more absorbing than 
ever before, and I pray you let ite depth, its fervour, 
plead for me.’ 





“*Tt shall, Ralph,’ I replied ; ‘I believe I love you 
already, but I would fain give it a test for reasons 
which you shall now know.’ 

“ And I frankly told him of my penchant for Lionel 
Richmond, and my course toward you, when I saw 
you for the first time after the battle of St. Alban’s.” 

“ He smiled, as I concluded, and resumed : 

“Twas but a girlish dream—it will pass away, 
and though I honour you for your confidence, no such 
thing should divide us.’ 

“*So it seems to me,’ I exclaimed, inexpressibly 
relieved by his assurance ; but for your sake, I insist 
on putting my love to a test—in six months I will 
give you my final answer.’ 

“Oh, Bonibell, that probation appears an age to 
mé,’ rejoined Montague, ‘but I will endeavour to bo 
patient, nevertheless—love is a solemn thing, and if 
ever I marry I would have no regrets to darken my 
‘wate life. - God bless you, Bonibell,’ and thus we 

“T went up to London, and during my stay at the 
capital saw much of Lionel Richmond, but thank 
heaven, the dream was over, the spell broken, and I 
felt I had conquered my love. Ere the six months 
had passed away, I despatched a. message, which 
brought Ralph Montague to Weodcliff, and tearfully I 
assured him that his love was returned, For three 
years I have been his wife, and though he may flatter 
me, and overrate his happiness, he declares his home 
an Eden.” 

And with asmile, which had a dash of its early 
girlish archness, Lady Montague added : 

‘We are friends now, Lady Valeria; it is no-hol~ 
low peace which exists between us,” 

“Nay, nay,” rejoined Valeria, and she and Boni- 
bell clasped hands in token that all past bitterness had 
been swept away.” 

“‘T beg pardon for intruding upon your ladyship,” 
said Harold, who was now a handsonie young man, 
and a faithful retainer to the House of York, “ but 
my master wishes to see you in the library where the 
marriage settlements have been drawn up, and are 
ready for signature.” 

The ladies obeyed the summons, and were soon in 
a grand, old room, rich in the literature of the times, 
heavy tomes of ancient lore comprised in long rows 
of parchment, and with a reading and writing desk, 
two or three quaint tables, and as many ponderous 
chairs, carved with rare skill, and gorgeous with 
velvet cushions. 

The Duke of York stood leaning over his wife’s 
chair, Lionel Richmond advanced to meet his bride, 
and conducted her to a seat near them, and Edward 
Plantagenet and the Montagues grouped themselves 
hard by, while the notary wore a most dignified air. 

‘Before signing the marriage settlements,” ex- 
claimed Richard Plantagenet, “I have a secret to 
reveal; Lionel Richmond, my adopted son, knows 
little of his early history, and his young wife nothing. 
She has loved him for himself alone, and therefore, 
deserves his profoundest love, and our sincere hom~ 


age. 

“Twenty-five years ago, a courier, who had rode 
with wild speed across the country, brought me a 
message, requesting my immediate presence at a sea- 
port town many a league distant. 

“T recognized the messenger as a faithful servant to 
a near friend, who though one of the first peers in the 
realm, by too openly expressing his opinion that 
Henry V. wore the crown of a usurper, and the 
suspicion that he had favoured Owen Glendower’s 
conspiracy, had incurred.the king’s.displeasure. 

“ One of the most unworthy acts of Henry’s life was 
his persecution of my friend, and though he did not 
meet the fate of many others, he was doomed to 
perpetual exile. 

“* When I reached the place where I had been toldhe 
was awaiting me, the vessel had already .put out to 
sea, but the servant rowed mo to him in a small boat, 
and I. soon met him on deck, It was in the grey 
dawn of the morning, and the wind crested the waves 
with foam, and filled the white sails. 

“My friend held clasped in his arms a boy of two 
summers, a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked lad, and leaning 
toward me he said huskily: 

“* You have come then!’ 

“6 Yes, did you doubt it ?’ 

“* Nay, vot if you were at Ludlow, but I feared you 
might be absent, and my message be sent you in vain, 
This is my earthly treasure; his mother aud sisters 
are in their graves, and I shall soon be dead to him. 
In the life Iam to lead, I shall have no opportunity 
to éducate him, and to your care, I commend my boy, 
my all.’ 

“** T accept the charge,’ I replied, ‘and will rear the 
child as my adopted son—what is his name ?’ 

“*Qionel; and to that you can add his mother’s 
family name, Richmond. When I die an alien and a 
wanderer, my title, and the princely estates, half 
of which have been confiscated to the crown, will fall 
to him, if my royal persecutor is then dead, and heaven 
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shall see fit to place a representative of the House of 
York on the throne of England.’ 

“ After a brief discussion, he folded his boy to his 
heart with a father’s tenderness, and placed him in my 
arms. 

“Begging me to be faithful to his child, he turned 
from me, and I took my way back to the shore, and 
the following night at a late hour, I brought him 
home to Ludlow. 

“ My wife was entrusted with the secret, and the boy 
grew to manhood in our midst, and of his intellect, 
his accomplishments, his bravery, we have been justly 

roud. 

“ Ere I left London, the foreign post brought me a 
letter from Germany, and I learned that in an obscure 
town on the banks of the Danube, the exile had 


ied. 

“Lady Valeria, your husband is Marquis, and you 
are Marchioness of Clarendon, and 1 propose we 
celebrate your marriage, and the restoration of your 
father’s estates by a grand tournament at your ances- 
tral castle.” 

“ Ah, my father, for I must still call you such,” 
rejoined the young man, “I am so overwhelmed by 
your revelation that I seem to be moving in a dream, 
but while I lament the fate of him to Whose death I 
owe my own aggrandizement,I rejoice that I am at 
last to receive my rights, and Valeria to be rewarded 
for her devotion to one whom she loved as a nameless 
forester.” 

The fair bride bowed her head, and wept for joy, 
and the eyes of the other ladies were misty with 
tears. 

The marriage settlements were now signed, and the 
next day a splendid cavalcade wound toward Claren- 
don Castle. 

Before the marquis left Ludlow, however, he paid a 
visit to the grave of the faithful servant, who years 
previonsly lad come to England on a secret mission for 
his father, and died at Roger Grant’s cottage; and 
there both he and Valeria dropped a tear to the memory 
of him who had clung to the wanderer through storm 
and sunshine. 

Clarendon Castle was one of the noblest structures 
in England, and nothing could have been more 
brilliant than the scene presented on the day of the 
tournament. 

A herald had summoned the neighbouring gentry, 
and the lists were soon filled with lords and ladies, 
marshals, and judges, 

Lady Valeria was of course Queen of Beauty; the 
charming wife of Ralph Montague bad the same 
honour, and a third was selected from a noble family 
known to be adherents of the White Rose. 

The combatants at length entered the ring, and 
completely armed, and mounted on superb steeds, 
commenced the mock conflict. 

The prizes were finally awarded, and after taking 
off theirarmour, the successfal knights trod the giddy 
mazes of the festive dance, crowned with laurel, and 
wearing the colours of the lady in whose honour 
they had fought. 

A long series of entertainments succeeded the 
wedéing of the Marquis of Clarendon, and then he 
and his beautiful bride were left to domestic peace, 
which amply compensated for their past sufferings ; 
and during the fifty years of their wedded life, Lady 
Valeria never had cause to regret the confidence she 
had reposed in the White Rose chief. 

THE END. 








Tne winter has seen a new fashion in ladies’ dress 
inaugurated in Paris. It consists in having the great- 
coats which, in imitation of the men, are now worn, 
fabricated partly of one colour, partly of another—the 
body, for example, being black and the sleeves blue. 
At first view the contrast of colours in one garment 
seems strange, but improves on being looked at, and 
the fashion consequently will probably become 
general. Unfortunately for husbands and fathers, 
the winter has not led to the introduction of materials 
less expensive than those used previously ; on the con- 
trary, still dearer ones are employed. Ladies’ dresses, 
in fact, are now perfectly extravagant as regards 
price; £40 or £50 is a common sumito pay, and some 
go as high as £150, or even £200. 


Gas 1n Bompay.—Lorg before the gas-lamps are 
lighted in an evening, numbers of natives may be 
seen grouping round every lamp-post, and when the 
lamplighter approaches, followed. by a raganiuffin 
crowd, the greatest excitement prevails, the strongest 
pushing the weakest iv their endeavours to secure the 
ble place, After a little preliminary chaff- 
ing, the lighter ascends the ladder, and when the il- 
lumination is complete, the mob heave a siga of 
relief, and quickly sit down at the foot of the post, 
and with upturned faces gaze into the jamp for hours, 
while every now and then they clasp the post with 
their hands to see if it gets hot. The mystery why 














the post does not get hot they cannot solve, and 
they argue for hours together upon’ the ins and outs 
of the question, uutil, finally tired ont, they return 
to their homes to dream of the wonders produced by 
“salib.” 





THE CLOSED ROOMS. , 


I was left an orphan when only a child, and my 
father’s will constituted the husband of his only sister 
my guardian. 

This man, whom’ I*had been taught to call uncle, 
inspired my childish soul with pfofound feat, and 
therefore I felt relieved when I found that I was not 
to reside with him, but was to be sent to a young 
ladies’ boardins-school. 

In that school I remained until I was eighteen 
years of aze. 

Tu all this time I never saw my uncle once, and 
never received but one letter from him, and that,an- 
nounced the death of my aunt, a pretty, delicate wo- 
man, with soft blue eyes and fair hair, whom I could 
have loved deeply and tenderly, had it not deen that 
she was so overshadowed by her husband, and was 
so in awe of him. 

She had left a handsome fortune, which her husband 
inherited. 

My bills were all paid promptly, and IT had a 
liberal allowance of pocket-money, as my father’s 
will stipulated. 

As I was not to assume full contro! of the large 
fortune left me by my father until my twenty-first 
year, I naturally felt some uneasiness as to my pros- 
pects after leaving &chool. 

I graduated with honour, with ‘no relative or near 
friend to rejoice at my success—iny guardian not 
having answered the letter in which [ announced my 
intention of leaving school—was congratulated by onr 
lady-principal, Madame Deschapelles, on being the 
most brilliant papi! that had graced her establishment, 
and was admired, and envied, und courted at the select 
assembly that followed the closing exercises of the 
school. ° 

At that assembly I first met Geoffrey Thorne, the 
bachelor brother of my room-mate. 

He was a man who, once seen, cou!d never be for- 
gotten. 

He was tall and fine-looking. having a distinguished 
presence, a commanding forn:. eagle eyes, that, not- 
withstanding their keenness and penetration, were full 
of honesty and truth, showing it was a noble soul that 
shone in their clear deptiis. 

His broad white foreteail was shaded by locks of 
miduight blackness, and a jetty moustache graced his 
upper lip. 

He was a lawyer, about thirty years old, and 
possessed a calm, strong intellect, and refined tastes. 

I was not beautiful, but 1 knew that I was talented, 
and that the fires of genius burned in my dark eyes, 
and that my pale face, with its Greek contour, showed 
character and refinement. 

I possessed a strong individuality, was self-reliant, 
energetic, aud had an intense love of the beautiful in 
every form. 

I never appeared more brilliant than on the even- 
ing I first met Geoffrey Thorne. 

As the pupils prepared themselves to go to their 
homes the morning subseqnent to the assemblr, it 
came over me with desolating force, that I, of all that 
merry group, had nd home to go to. 

I knew that my father had desired me to live with 
my guardian, after leaving school, until T should marry 
or attain my majority, and although Mr. Burleigh had 
not answered my letter, I felt it to be my duty to go 
to him. 

My room-mate, Mitmie Thorne, a ssveet, golden- 
haired girl of about my own age, begged me to go 
home with her, and ‘told me that Geotfrey admiréd 
me, and she would like best of anything in the world 
to see me the bride of her grave brother. 

But I was conscious of admiring Geoffrey Thorne, 
and, even had it not been for my peace and happiness 
to stay away from him where that admiration might 
not deepen into love, my maidenly modesty would 
have forbidden my accepting the kind iuvitation, 
which might have been interpreted as forcing myself 
upon his attention, since he and Minnie were alone in 
the world, and she was to preside over his handsome 
establishment. 

We exchanged photographs, promised to write often, 
and so parted. 

Minnie went that very morning to her brother’s 
house in a fashionable part of Dublin, and I went to 
Trentou, from which place ] went by stage, the next 
morning, to a pretty little village called Kenmore. 

“Can I get a carriage here?” J asked the honest 
landlord of the little inn. 

“Where do you want to go, miss ?” was his cautious 
reply 








“To a house six or eight miles from here—the resi- 











dence of a Mr. Burleigh. " Tt is quite alone among the 
hills, I understand, for I never have been there, 
Burleigh Mansion, T believe it is called.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the landlord, his puzzled expres- 
sion giving place to & look Of satisfaction. “ Are you 
sure thatis the place you want!? Why, that is an ‘old 
Stone mansion, occupied by a mysterious sort of a man 
and an oldcrone. The: place is haunted, and if it 
wasn't, nobody’d eyer want to go there! “It’s no place 
for a bright little thing like you.” ” 

“ That is the place I’ ami seeking, sir,” I replied. 
“Can you get me some sort of conveyatice to take me 
there ?” : sa 

“Yes, I can do it, if you say so,” he replied, re- 
garding me earnestly. “TI hope ‘you won't take it 
ill, miss, if I tell you that a horrible murder was com- 
mitted twenty or thirty years ago, and no one has ever 
occupied the house since until this Mr. Burleigh camo 
there. It has the reputation of being hatinted, and he 
got itcheap. Everybody avoids tle place, and they 
well may.” oad 

The good landlord paused to sea what effect his 
words had upon me, but I told him that Ihad no fear 
of ghosts, and again ordered the carriage. 

It was soon brought to the door, my trunks placed 
in it, and I bade my worthy host good-by, and we drove 
out of Kenmore. 

We rode on through a pleasant country, past fields 
of waving grain, through valleys and over hills, until 
we came to a group of hills. 

As we came up the lonely road that wound between 
two of these hills, Isaw a large stone house, standing 
in the midst ofa large and forlorn-looking garden, 
and shaded by giant trees that enveloped the mansion 
in funereal gloom. 

“That-is Burleigh Mansion,” said the driver, 
rousing himself froma silence that had lasted ever 
since we left Kenmore. “ We sual! be there in five 
minutes.” 

Llooked at the deserted-looking building with a 
strong curiosity, not unmingled with foreboding. The 
main part of the house looked unithabited, the blinds 
being closed. / 

One of the wings hada more cheerful appearance, 
and that, I instantly concluded, was occupied by my 
uncle. 

The other wing looked even mere desolate than the 
main building, the windows being nailed’ over with 
boards, so that not a ray of light could penetrate into 
the interior, and no one on the outside could even see 
what might be within. 

“Why are those windows fastened up so?” I iu- 
quired of the driver. 

“That's the haunted part of the house. In that 
wing a young girl, as young as you are, and very 
beautiful, was murdered by a discarded lover. He fled 
from the place, and was gone for two or three years, 
and then came back and killed himself in the room 
where he-murdered her. I don’t know how much 
truth there is in the story of the building being 
haunted, but I do’ know that the girl was murdered 
there, and that her remorseful lover killed himself in 
the same room—and that nothing could induce me to 
remain over night in the hotise.” 

As the driver concluded this speech fn a very 
energetic manner, he stopped the horse before a large 
gate that barred the road, and sprang out. 

I held the reins while he opened the gate, and the 
next moment we were riding up an avenue shaded 
with trees, and before I could realize that I was 
really at my guardian’s house, I was standing on the 
portico. 

No one answered our vigorous summons, so we 
stole around the house, knocking at the doors of the 
inhabited wing, and finally discovering a back en- 
trance by which we effected an ingress. 

In the kitchen, which was the first room T entered, 
sat an old woman, with her elbows on her knees, and 
her face hidden in her hands, before a roaring, crack- 
ling fire. 

“Is Mr. Burleigh at home?” I exclaimed, after a 
moment's scrutiny of the dismal apartment. 

She sprang to her feet with a stifled cry, and as I 
beheld her face, I involuntarily retreated. 

She had evidently feared that the intruder was some 
oue else, but notwithstanding the look of relief that 
passed over her countenance, it was the most repu!- 
sive face I ever saw. 

It was seamed and scarred with smiall-pox, and 
was further distorted by a‘ malignant expression, 
while her eyes actually frightened’me with their 
strange look. 

“What do you want with Mr. Burleigh?” she de- 
manded. ‘ 

“ That is my busizess,” ‘T'replied, quietly. 
at home ?” 

She flashed a defiant look ‘at’me from under ber 
brows, and said? 

“ You can tell me your business; mfss. 
sister of Mr. Burléigh.” 


“Ts he 


Iam thle 





His sister! As I heatd this declaration, I half 
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resolved to go back to Kenmore, with the driver, and 
leave my errand untold; but as I turned to the 
driver to consult with him, a man made his appear- 
ance through a door communicating with one of the 
wings. 

My first glance at him convinced me that this was 
Mr. Burleigh. 

“Do you not know me, uncle?” I said, extending 
my hand to him as he advanced. 

“Uncle? You have rather the advantage of me, 
young lady,” he returned, in a puzzled tone, and 
surveyed me from head to foot, 

“T am Viva Aubrey, your wife's niece.” 

A shadow as black asa thunder-cloud swept over 
his face for a moment, but the next he was suave and 
smiling. 

-: Well, we will make you at home with us, Viva, 
since I conclude you have come to stay. Miss 
Nancy Burleigh, my,sister, Miss Aubrey. Go and 
bring in the trunks,” he added, addressing the driver. 

When that individual, after bestowing a commisera- 
ting glance upon me, returned to the carriage to obey 
this command, Slr. Burleigh said : 

“No doubt your’ welcome seems cold, Viva, but 
your coming was totally unexpected. All the. inti- 
mation I ;had of it was seeing you alight from the 
carriage, but I had not a suspicion of your identity. 
Naucy will make you comfortable, bui you will be 
thrown much upon your own resources.” 

He went on to inquire my plans and intentions, and 
appeared to be. perfectly surprised when I told him 
that I had won high school honours. 

Meanwhile, his sister surveyed me with a dark 
scowl on her face, and a dissatisfied air. 

The driver brougit in my trunks and went away, 
and then my uncle bade his sister find me a room. 

She muttered: something that was unintelligible to 
me, but, which I interpreted as meaning that I had 
better leave them to themselves; but my uncle drew 
her aside and whispered to her quite a long commu- 
nication. 

And while he did so, I sat. down on a kitchen 
chair with a sinking heart, and looked at the man 
who had wooed and won my pretty Aunt Christine. 

He was coarse of feature aud stout of limb, with 
hair of a reddish hue on his ill-suaped head, eyes like 
a ferret’s, a large and sensual mouth, half concealed 
oy tangled red whiskers, and the same restless, un- 
easy manner as that of his sister. 

“Well, I am ready,” said Miss Burleigh, suddenly 
rousing me from my scrutiny of my relative. 

I followed ,her.through a large hall into a sifting- 
room, whieh was evidently my uncle's retreat, for 
there were books aud papers and cigars in miscel- 
laneous confusion. 

We did not pause here, however, but my companion 
led me through another hall, up a broad staircase, 
along corridors and through lofty rooms, until we 
reached a small apartment at the front of the. house, 
and in the extreme end of the habitable wing. 

“This is your room,” said Miss Burleigh, sitting 
down to rest in a large easy-chair. “This is the 
best room we have got, and I suppose you are wel- 
come to it. My brother's rooms and. mine are on 
the floor below at the back end of this wing, so 
you'll be all to yourself. It's a pity, Miss Aubrey, 
that you took it into your wilful head, to come here, 
but now that you are here you must keep to this 
part of the house, and not venture out of it.” 

“Why not?” I asked. “You do not believe in 
ghosts, I hope! Do you really credit the absurd re- 
ports about the house being haunted?” 

“ Yes, that’s it!’ she said, quickly. ‘'The house 
is haunted! Many a night I’ve heard the sound of 
® woman’s wails and shrieks coming up from. the 
other wing. It’s no place for a girl like you, when 
it frightens both me and my brother so. The people 
who owned the house beiore my brother bought it, 
nailed up that part so that, there is no entrance to 
it. You had Petter keep away from it, Miss 
Aubrey, and confine yourself to your own part of 
the house.” 

My uncle now made his appearance with one trunk 
on his shoulders, which be placed jn a corner, and he 
then weut down for the others. 

“Did my aunt die in this gloomy place?” I asked, 
as soon as his footsteps, died away. 

The woman glanced at me with an expression that 
startled me, it was so. full of suspiciou and dislike, 
and then replied : 

_“Yes, she died here. Does it seem so strange ? 
You may die here yourself. But don’t speak of your 
aunt before my brother, for lie bas not yet got over 
her loss.” 

The return of my uncle put a stop to further con- 
versation, and the brother aud sister. soon trithdrew, 
leaving me to my own devices, 

When I found myself alone, I devoted myself to 
examining my room and its conveniences. 

A neat but antiquated sofa stood in one cornex, & 
wide low French bedstead in apother, a few pictures 





and fine engravings adorned the walls. which were 
neatly papered, and a large table stood against the 
wall, witha few books upon it, with my aunt’s name 
written on the fly-leaf. 

A pretty and still bright Brussels carpet covered 
the floor, and a dressing-bureau and a few chairs com- 
pleted the furniture. 

It did not take long for me to arrive at the con- 
clusion that this had once been my aunt’s room, and 
that it remained as she had lett it. 

I flung open the blinds and admitted the cheery 
sunlight, unpacked, my trunks, put up some white 
muslin curtains to the windows, and looped them 
with red ribbons, and covered the open grate. 

When I had finished my labours, the room looked 
cheerful, and I began to think that I might be happy 
here after all. 

At last I ventured downstairs, getting lost several 
times, and straying through corridors that led, I 
fancied, to the west wing, but finally found my way 
to the kitchen. 

As I was groping about for the door-knob, I heard 
@ voice saying: 

‘Well, you just mark my words, Hart Burleigh ; 
that girl'll get you into trouble yet. . For all her fine 
lady ways, and her fortune, and her airs, and graces, 
she’s got old mother Eve in. her—I can see that. 
You'd better send her back to: school or off to a con- 
vent or somethin’.” 

“ You may as well be sensible, Nancy. Haven't 
T already told you that if she hadn’t-come as she did, 
I shoul have gone for her? I didn't get her letter, 
as you know, but I intended to fetch her here this 
summer. Besides——” 

Here followed something in a lower»tone, whose 
purport I couldn't even guess ; but when I succeeded 
in finding the door-knob and entered the kitchen, I 
found my uncle sitting by the fire reading a news- 
paper of ancient date, and his sister busily engaged 
in preparing dinner. 

She welcomed me with considerable affability, but 
I treated her with cold politeness. 

That night, as I lay on the sofa, which I had drawn 
before theffire, for I had had a fire made in the grate, 
I reviewed the scenes of the day. 

A chill foreboding came over me as I thought of 
my future. 

I had thought it my duty to come to my guardian’s 
house, and had been ready to welcome him asa 
relative, butmow I wished I had staid away. 

And then came the reflection that he would have 
come for me if I had not come to him, and I began 
to feel like the bird in the snare of the fowler. 

An indescribable sense of loneliness came over me, 


‘and I gave way to my feelings and wept aloud. 


After a time I roused myself, heaped up the grate 
with coals, extinguished the light of the two candles, 
aud retired to the bed in the corner. 

For a long time I lay awake, watching the play of 
the fire-light on the wall, gazing at the pictures half 
in shadow, looked at the branches of the tall trees 
that stood sentinel before the two front windows, and 
swayed their branches in the night breeze, and 
reviewed the past, and endeavoured to look hopefully 
to the future, but at last I fell into a troubled sleep. 

How long I slept I know not, but I was suddenly 
aroused by a soft touch on my forehead. I sprang to 
a sitting position with a cry of terror, and was wide 
awake in a moment. 

My frightened gaze fell upon the-form of a woman, 
clad in some dark grey stuff, with a pale face that 
would have looked like that of a corpse but for its 
expression of anguish and hopeless misery, shaded by 
long fair tresses that fell in a dishevelled mass to her 


ce. 

She clasped her handsimploringly asshe encountered 
my gaze, and seemed to vanish from my sight in the 
faint glow of the fire-light. 

The next moment she was gone. 

The door was ajar, and though I searched-the room 
and went. out into the hall, I found no trace of thy 
mysterious visitaut. 

Although I did not believe in the appearance of 
ghosts, I shuddered as I recalled the touch of her cold 
hand, and her faint and shadowy form, with its 
anguished expréssion. 

“ Perhaps,” thought I, as I shot the rusty bolt 
into its socket; after peering in every nook and cranny 
in the room, “perlaps I have really seen the ghost 
of that poor murdered girl. I am persuaded that it 
was no earthly being that just appeared to me, and I 
know. that cold touch was not a freak of my imagi- 
nation.” 

I cowered. on the warm sofa, endeavouring to 
re-assure myself, to call philosophy’ to my aid, and 
to reason myself into the belief that. my imagination 
had deceived nie; and altliough I soon acknowledged 
to myself that I was not‘ convinced that it Wasa 
gost, I'remained on the sofa. wakeful-and nervous 
uutil morning. 

At the breaisiast-tabvle I became conscious that both 





my uncle and his sister wero watching me furtively 
but narrowly. 

My pale face attracted some notice, and my uncl> 
inquired if I had slept well. 

“Not very well,” I replied, with an attempt at a 
smile. “People dou’t usually sleep well iu haunted 
houses, do they ?” 

My uncle and his sister exchanged glances. 

“TI hope that you were not troubled with the 
ghost,” said my uncle: 

‘I do not believein ghosts,” Ianswered. “I think 
such mysteries can generally be explained into com- 
mon-place occurrences.” 

A shadow, like that I had noticed the evening 
before, came over my uncle’s face, and a threatening 
light appeared in his eyes. 

Nancy compressed her lips, and devoted herself to 
refilling my cup, whilemy uncle directed my attention 
to the garden outside. 

After the morning repast, I went up to my room, 
locked my trunks through an iustinetive distrust of 
Nancy, and taking a broad-brimmed straw hat 
that 1 had worn at school, 1 went down into the 
garden. 

I was usually very healthy, but this morning a 
strange languor stele over me. ascribed it to my 
nervousnéss and wakefulness on the previous night, 
and thought little more of it. 

In the afternoon. Mr. Burleigh went over to 
Kenmore, and Nancy busied herself about the house. 
I was tired of the sitting-room, and felt a desire for a 
little adventure, so I suddenly resolved to explore the 
haunted part of the house. 

** You don’t look well, child. You'd better liedown 
in your room,” said Nancy, in a kinder tone than she 
had used since my arrival. ‘ You shan’t be disturbed 
till tea-time, if you want to sleep.’ 

I thanked her and went upstairs. On reaching the 
upper hall, from which opened a long corridor, I 
hesitated a moment and then entered the main build- 
ing. There were several doors on each side, aud I 
opened them ali; but many of the rooms, though 
lofty and spacious, were dusty and bare. In some of 
them a few articles of furniture were left, but they 
only added to the general gloom. Aiter wandering 
into another hall and past other apartments, I came to 
the west wing. 

The hall had a funereal look, and the windows at 
each end were shrouded in dust. I stepped softly 
across, and tried the latch of one of the doors. ‘he 
room was locked, and every room off the hall was 
closed and locked, so that tuey remained as mucha 
mystery to me as ever. 

I stood in the shadow and looked at these closed 
rooms—closed without and within, and thouglit of 
the awful tragedy that had transpired tiere. I 
pictured the lover with the look of a demon on his 
face 'as he murdered the girl he loved. I piciured her 
woe, her terrified cries, and as I paused in terror at 
the effect of my imagination, a long and piercing wail 
sounded from one of tie closed rooms—~a wail so like 
that a lost soul must utter in the black abyss, that IJ 
almost fainted.. Then followed moans and cries, aud 
heart-rending shrieks, so piteous and so lopeless that 
they transfixed me'to the spot. 

For the time being, my unbelief in ghosts was goue. 
Again:I seemed to feel that clammy hand upou my 
brow, again I seemed to see that shadowy form, as I 
recalled the scenes of the previous night; and all the 
while that piteous wail sounded on the air. 

As I stood there in mortal terror, a cold sweat be- 
dewing my forehead, andmy limbs trembling beneath 
me, I heard the sound of a footstep approaching in the 
lower hall. 

I-shrank still further back in the shadow, not 
knowing what to expect next, when the form of Nancy 
appeared on the stairs. 

I felt an instantaneous sense of relicf as I beheld 
her; but I. feared she might discover me, aud stood 
with hushed breath until she passed and went to the 
extreme end of the hall. 

To my astonishment she stood a moment before a 
mammoth picture—one of a row that had attracted my 
attention ; and then, after touching a concealed spring 
in the frame, swung it aside, and unlocked a door thus 
revealed. 

She disappeared in 
after her. 

A moment later the wailing ceased, and a deep hush 
brooded over the west wing. 

I fled from the hail, uuabie to solve the deep mystery 
of which I had become coguizant, and regained my 
own cliamber. 

A month dragged slowly by inan uneventful round. 

I had been several times’ to the west wing, but 
had never chanced to see Nancy there again. 

I had tried the picture, but had found no spring 
concealed, as I kuew. there must be. 

I had one or two little aunoyances, which, in 
healthier and happier days would have been unnoticed 

Nancy,-in setting the table for our small family 


/ 
the room and closed the door 
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always brought on my cup with the sugar in it, and 
as she always had a sugar-bow] on the table, and used 
that for herself and my uncle, I could not help notic- 
ing it, though she appeared anxious to conceal the 
matter from me. 

I thought she wished to treat meas if I were a 
child, and it vexed me, though I tried to persuade my- 
self that I was indeed childish to be annoyed at such 
a trifle. 

And my other annoyance was that I knew I was 
watched. 

If 1 strayed about the grounds longer than usual, 
I was sure to be met by my uncle, or followed by him. 
If I walked through the hall, or examined the lower 
rooms, I was sure to see Nancy engaged in some 
work, ostensibly near enough to me to observe all my 
movements. 

Besides these minor troubles, tho dresses I had 
brought with me were now a great deal too large for 
me. 

I knew it was not the ghost troubles that made me 
so thin, for I had of late grown disinclined to think 
of it as much as before. 

I felt that it was a mystery which I should yet 
solve, andso I rested content. But I felt languid and 
weak. 

It was August, but the rooms of Burleigh Mansion 
were all cool, the house being built of stone, and 
shaded by giant pines and elms. 

One day, when I had been a month at my uncle’s 
house, I strayed under the elms that bordered the front 
garden, and looked owt upon the road. 

I had not sat there long, with my hands folded in 
my lap, when I was startled by the sound of horses’ 
hoofs, and the next instant the clear, ringing 
tones of Geoffrey Thorne roused me from my waking 
trance. 

‘“Why, how thin you are!” he exclaimed, after 
our greetings were over, and he had seated himself 
at my side. “ The country air don’t agree with you, 
Viva.” 

I blushed at the way he spoke my name—such a 
tender cadence as he lent toit. He hastened to apolo- 
gise for his familiarity. 

“No matter,” I answered, with another blush. “I 
like my friends to call me Viva.” 

We sat there two or three hours talking, and were 
undisturbed, my uncle having gone over to Kenmore 
for some provisions. 

We then walked up and down among the trees, 
out of all observation from the house, and Geoffrey 
told ms that he had thought of me ever since that 


evening we spent together at Madame Deschapelles’. 

lie ‘old me that he had learned to love me through 
my letters to his sister, which I had regularly de- 
spatched, although. I fancied they were all examined 
by my uncle before they left the house. 


le said, too, that he could never be happy without 
me, althoughour acquaintance had been so short. 

I knew that Geoffrey Thorne stood high among men 
—that he was-lonoured by all, and was good aud true 
and I knew that he was very dear to ma 

He showed me the photograph I had given. Minnie, 
and a locket which he wore that contained a copy of it. 

There are some natures so destined by heaven for 
each other that at their very first meeting each recog- 
nizes in the other a kindred spirit, and a strong and 
euduring love is lit on the altar of either heart—a love 
that cau never grow fainter, nor die out. And such 
love is not less trne and steadfast than the quiet affec- 
tion that is the growth of years, while it has more 
strength. 

And such love was that which united my heart to 
Geoffrey Thorne’s. As we walked up and down the 
narrow path, we betrothed ourselves to each other, 
and indulged in lovers’ dreams. 

[t was late when be began to think of going back to 
Kenmore. 

“ ]'ll be over to see you to-morrow,” he said. “ Take 
care of yourself, my own darling. You mustn’t stay 
out long You already look so shadowy that I’m 
afraid you'll slip away from me, and that I shall 
awake and find that it is all a dream.” 

I laughed at his grave tone, for I saw that his words 
were move than half in earnest. 

Just then we heard the sound of wheels, and my 


uncle drove up the hill. Geoffrey opened the gate 
for him, and I introduced my lover. 

“She has promised to be my wife, Mr. Burleigh,” 
said Geoffrey, holding me tenderly to his breast, *‘ so 
I'm going to take her away from this unhealthy region 
very soon, if you do not object.” 

My uncle’s face looked like that of a demon, ashe 
glared at both of us, but he finally made an effort to 
control his emotions and laughed Aiscordantly. 

“ Object ?” Le exclaimed. “Oh, no, I don’t object!” 


He drove on, lashing the horses furiously, and 
Geoffrey looked after him with a strange expression 
on his handsome face. 

“ Darling !” he exclaimed, suddenly, ‘I don’t like 
you to stay here in that man’s power. 


I am afraid to 





leave you here.’ I must beg for a speedy marriage, 
so that I can be sure of you, and take care of you.” 

As my father’s willleft me unrestrained in my 
choice of a husband, allowing me to marry when 
and whom I pleased, I at length yielded to my lover's 
solicitations that I would marry him in another 
month. 

“ Here’sa letter from Minnie,” he said, drawing a 
little packet from his pocket. ‘I wouldn't give it 
to you before, because 1 wanted ‘you all to myself.” 

After another embrace, he sprang on bis horse 
and dashed down the hill, waving his cap as he 
went. 

I returned to my chamber, and opened Minnie’s 
packet. 

The letter was a pathetic appeal to me to be goed 
to Geoffrey, and become her sister. 

There were a few articles of elegant jewellery, a 
present to her new sister, as she hoped I would be, 
= these I carefully put away with the'affectionate 
etter. 

When I went down to tea, I noticed that my uncle 
and his sister looked unusually gloomy. 

Nancy looked at my engagement ring, a splendid 
sapphire, and my uncle also noticed it. 

“ So Viva’s going to get married!” said my uncle. 
“May I ask you when will be the happy day ?” 

‘*l expect to be married in a month,” I answered, 
with a vivid blush. 

“There's many a slip betwixt the cup and the lip!” 
said Nancy, as she handed me a cup of tea. 

“TI don’t wish any tea to-night,” I said. 

Naney gave meas scathing look, one that seemed 
as if it would burn into my very soul; then, as her 
brother called her name in a warning tone, she sud- 
denly set down the cup. 

I noticed that it was jleft untouched, and that 
she afterwards flung it on the ground outside the 
kitchen door. 

The next day I took my coffee as usual, though 
my appetite was failing me, and about ten o'clock I 
went out under the elms, and found Geoffrey Thorne 
there. +h 
Thus two weeks passed on, and every day we met 
under the elms, and once or twice he came into the 
damp eld house; but two meetings with Mr. Burleigh 
and his sister were enough for him. I had never told 
my lover of the mystery of the closed rooms, though 
he had heard that the house was haunted, and the 
voluble landlord at Kenmore had given him a cir- 
cumstantial account of the horrible murder and its 
sequel. 

As I sat on a large stone, just big enough for us 
two, under the elms, just two weeks before the time 
appointed for our marriage, I thought ‘over that 
mystery, and resolved to tell Geoffrey all about it. 
Now that we were so soon to be one, I didn't. wish to 
have a single secret from him. We had resolved to 
begin our married life in perfect confidence with each 
other, and Geoffrey had already made me the reposi- 
tory of his inmost thoughts. 

I had grown weaker lately, although my mind was 
clearer than ever. 

I sat there in the broad light with my hat off, and 
I was surprised to hear a sudden exclamation beside 
me. 

Looking up, I saw Geoffrey, his manly face wet 
with tears. 

“ My darling, my little one,” he said, clasping me to 
his heart. ‘“ How you are fading! You seem to be 
slipping away from me all}the time. Have you any 
grief, any trouble? What is killing you?” 

“ Killing me?” I exclaimed. “Why, Geoffrey, do 
you think I’m going to die?” 

Life was so sweet, and death so full of unspeakable 
terrors to me new that (I was beloved, that my heart 
almost ceased its beating, yet my tone was low and 
calm as I made that reply. 

“ Geoffrey, I've got something strange to tell you,” 
I said at length, intending to divert him. 

I told him of the mysterious visit of the ghost, the 
cold touch on my forehead, and strange disappear- 
ance. Then I told’ him of my visit to the west wing, 
and of the wailings I heard, and concluded with 
Nancy’s strange actions on the occasion. 

“That is very singular, Viva,” he said. “No 
wonder you were frightened. Is that what makes 
you so thin and shadowy? Look at those hands ?” 

He held them up, and they looked almost trans- 
parent in the sunlight. The sapphire ring was much 
too large, and I had putfa piece of tissue paper between 
it and my finger to keep it on. My other rings 
dropped off, although fixed in the same way. 

“T am not very well, Geoffrey,” I said, touched at 
the great grief expressed on his noble face. “I am 
getting to notice such trifles, and everything looks 
like a mountain tome, “Iam afraid I am not well 
nor good-natured, dear.” 

“You ill-natured!” he exclaimed. “Poor little 
Viva! you can’t be cross to save your life. Tell me 
about these trifles and I'll help you bear them ?” 











“One is, uncle and Nancy watch me so,” I broke 
out. “I don’t like to be watched and followed, 
unless it should be you that should do it, Geoffrey.” 

He kissed me, but looked grave, and asked what 
other trifles annoyed me. 

“T am ashamed to tell you, Geoffrey, it’s so baby- 
ish. It’s about my coffee-cup!” 

Geoffrey smiled and asked what about the’ coffee- 
cup? ‘ 

“ Nancy keeps her cup-and unole’son tli’ table, and 
puts the sugar in when she waits it; but she pnts 
the sugar in one particular cup’ fot ‘me, and always 
does it in the pantry, just as if I were a-child. It is 
a little thing, ‘but I like to: be treated well, especially 
as I feel so weak and languid now.” 

“ Viva!” asked Geoffrey, in a strange voice that 
sounded unlike himself, “ you used to be healthy until 
you came here, didn’t you ?” 

“Oh, yes. I was'never sick except those blinding 
headaches I used to have occasionally.” 

“Do you remember the terms of your father's 
will ?” 

“Yes, perfectly. I was ten years old when he 
died. I heard the will read the day after he was 
buried.” 

“Suppose you were to die unmarried, before you 
were twenty-one years of age, who would inherit 
your property ?” 

“My uncle. The will was that uncle was to be 
my guardian, and if I died unmarried, before reaching 
my majority, my aunt was to have it; or, if she was 
dead, my uncle. Mr. Burleigh, you know, married my 
aunt.” 

‘Where is your aunt?” 

“ She died while I was at school.” 

“Who inherited her feonty » 

“Uncle, of course. They didn’t live very happily 
together, I believe. I remember there was talk of a 
separation before father died. Aunt Christine died 
about three months afterwards, while I was at 
school.” 

“Viva, I dare not leave you here longer,” said 
Geoffrey, after a pause. “ We must be married with- 
out delay. I have good reasons,my own darling. 
Will you consent to become my wife to-morrow ?” 

“But why, Geoffrey ?” 

* Because I wish to keep ‘you with me many years,” 
he replied, in a broken voice. “Oh, my one little 
lamb must not be taken from me just as I’ve learned 
— know and leve her. Will you do as I want you, 

iva ?” 

“ Yes; dear. What is the matter with me? I feel 
so strangely tired—so ‘utterly weary!” Geoffrey 
held me in his arms and wept over me, while I seemed 
to rest in a sort of trance-like sleep. I roused myself 
and told my lover to go for a minister and we ‘vould 
be married at once. 

“Do not mention my going to any one,” he said, 
earnestly. “ Promise me not to tell of the chango in 
our plans, Viva.” 

I promised, ;and he darted off immediately to bring 
a minister. 

After a while I went up to the house and sat down 
in the kitehen. Nancy regarded me suspiciously, but 
busied herself in getting supper, and I fell asleep. 
I dreamed of horrible things, and at last awoke in a 
cold sweat, to see my uncle standing beside me, re- 
garding me with a malevolent look, yet one so full 
of triumph that it startled me.; As I looked at him, I 
suddenly remembered Nancy's prophecy the night I 
came to the house: 

“You may die here yourself !” 

The words rang in my ears, and a horrible fear 
came over me that I was going to die and never 
see Geoffrey more. I almost writhed as this fear came 
to me, and as_he looked at me, my uncle smiled and 
went into the front part of the house. It was not 
long before Nancy came back, and she stood and 
looked at'me for a moment, and then said: 

“You remember what f said the night you came 
here, Viva? You see I can speak truth. 1 told you 
when you talked of this marriage that ‘there’s many 
a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip.’ You'll never live 
to see your lover again. You are dying now!” 

“It’s false!” cried the voice of Geoffrey Thorne, 
as he sprang into the kitchen, and put his hand over 
her mouth before she could scream for help. 

There were three men with him, and one of these 
had tied a scarf over Nancy’s mouth, and had bound 
her hand and foot before she realised what was going 


on. 

While this was being done, Geoffrey was holding 
me in his arms and bathing my head. 

When I had sufficiently recovered, Geoffrey called 
the minister to us, and bade him goon. The two 
other mén stood as witnesses, and Nancy glared upon 
us at the door, as if she expected hervbrother to appear. 

It was a strange bridal! 4 

The dark and damp old kitchen, the woman bound 
and lying on the floor, the nearly dying bride and the 
grief-stricken groom, made up a strange picture. 
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When the ceremony:;-was concluded, Geoffrey 
whispered : 

“My own wife! I shall take you away from here, 
and the deadly poisons they have been giving you, 
and I know you will recover if human love can aid 
or cause your restoration.” 

Then he kissed me-—the first holy kiss of married 
life—and clasped me to his breast again and again. 

“We must find this Burleigh,” he said to one of 
the men, who appeared to be a constable. 

“ He’s in the west. wing, I think,” I said, with a 
sudden inspiration, for which I could never account. 

Nancy glared upom me, and I shrank closer to my 
husband's breast. 

The minister remained to guard me and to prevent 
Nancy's escape or rescue, while my husband received 
wy directions and Jed the men to the west. wing. 

The minutes seemed like hours. 

We heard pistol shots, but no other sound. 

At length my’ husband ‘returned, bearing in his 
arms @ pale, Shadowy-looking lady—the same who 
had appeared in my chamber on that memorable first 
night! 

She clasped me in her arms, embraced me, and 
begged me to live, calling me her little niece, Viva! 

It was indeed my poor Aunt Christine! 

The other men brought between them my. uncle, 
and he lodked like a demon as: he lay there bound 
aud helpless, with those awful fires of hatred and 
passion struggling within him. 

His gaze encountered his sister’s, and then turned 
tomy aunt Christine and me, as I lay in my hus- 
band’s arms, and from that moment I could see they 
had no hope. 

“Let me lie by my sister a moment,” pleaded Mr. 
Burleigh of one of the constables. ‘‘I want to tell 
her something.” 

The constable gave him the negative with a look, 
and my uncle seemed perfectly despairing. 

In all this time Nancy had been left lying on the 
floor; but while we weretalking to each other, and 
I, as the weakest of the group, was receiving a great 
deal of attention, she rolled over to her brother’s side 
and disengaged one of her arms. 

The constables discovered this fact, but before 
they could prevent it, Miss Nancy had drawh a. vial 
from her bosom-—which had probably been designed 
for me—and had ‘poured half the contents inher 
brother’s mouth, and the other half in her own, from 
which she had drawn the scarf. 

The law was cheated of its prey, and the two 
guilty souls had gone to their fearful account, 

My husband brought me to his beautiful home, 
where, tended by him.and loving Minnie, I gradually: 
turned back.to life, and became stronger, and finally 
regained my health; though not the strength I had 
before. 

Aunt Christine had explained to me, as soon as I 
could bear to hear it, how she had. overheard her 
husband and his sister speak of my arrival on the 
very first evening, and how she had managed to get 
out when Nancy was asleep in the room—it being 
thought necessary to be more watchful of the pri- 
soner—and how she had come to her old room and 
found me there. 

She would have spoken and told me who she was, 
but my terror and her fear that I. would scream and 
alarm her gaolers, prevented her. 

And as she was about to have risked even this, she 
had heard the cat-like step of Nancy in the hall, and 
had fled from the room, to be captured and locked 
up again. 

She explained that she was about to separate from 
her husband, when he had shut her up in the west 
wing, given out that she was dead, and assumed 
control of. her property. 

She had also become aware that they were slowly 
poisoning me, and my uncle had told her on the 
morning of her rescue, that I would not live more 
than a day or two longer. 

Aunt Christine lived with usa year or two—long 
enough to see us perfectly happy in the enjoyment of 
every good gift of this world, and the hope of better 
ones in the world tocome, and then crossed the dark 
river. 

The property that was the cause of her husband's 
cruelty to her, came to me, and much of it has been 
used in blessing the poor and giving gifts to the 
needy. 

The old house still stands among the hills, a solitary 
Tuln, 

The rooms of the west wing are still closed, and 
the house has fallen into.decay; butits old reputation 
still clings) to. it; and.in the imagination of .the 
villagers .and the few near neighbours, the spas of 
the murdered giri still waiis tiere. Ic. c, 

mn a 

Tue idea is.regarded singular that. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s relative, Mr. Sullivan, should havo flung jevels 
upon the grave of Lord Palmerston, yet some allow- 


ance must be made for thé’ fact that in some parts of 
Ireland and many parts of Wales it is the custom to 
fling not only jewels into the grave of the dear 
departed, but to deposit also a lock of the hair of each 
member of the family upon thecoffin. It may appear 
to us London sparrows exceedingly curious, but in 
the wilds it is a custom which has its distinct and its 
high value. 


A DAUGHTER TO MARRY. 
By the Author of “ Butler Burke at Eton,” $c. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Jago.—Why, now I see there's mettle in thee, and even, 
from this instant, do build upon thee a better opinion than 
before. Give me thy hand.—Shakespeare. 

Ir would be an unjustifiable libel upon the ladies 
of Bardolph Bridge to say that Maurice Fenwick had 
newer seen @ pretty girl during his residence in that 
locality. 

He had seen a great many pretty girls, although he 
was still heart-whole, but he was of opinion that he 
had never seen so superlatively charming a being as 
Felicia Saville, with whom he was enjoying the ines- 
timable privilege of dancing. 

Maurice had been favoured with. the supereminent 
good fortune of saving this beautiful creature’s life. 
Had it not been for his timely exertionsin her behalf, 
she would, in.all human probability, have been lying 
at the bottom of the moat, 

He felt that he had some claim upon her considera- 
tion, and the reflection pleased him beyond mea- 
sure. 

That he was the son of the village apothecary was 
perfectly true, but he had been well educated, and was 
a young man of gentlemanly appearance. 

He was well aware of the class distinctions existing 
in England, and he knew that he was honoured by 
Felicia’s condescension in dancing with him. He 
hoped most fervently that she was one of those 
generous, noble-hearted girls who are able to rise 
superior to such petty, narrow-minded prejudices, for 
he had learnt to love her. ° 

Yes, short as ‘had been their intercourse and 
acquaintance, he-had lost his heart. Felicia had taken 
it by ‘storm. 

She was complete -mistress of the citadel, though 
she was so unsophisticated as to be ignorant of her 
conquest. 

Maurice could not help thinking that so. charming 
a girl must have many suitors for her hand, some of 
whom were bothrich and noble. 

And then a terrible crushing, soul-deadening feel- 
ing of despair took possession of him. He accused 
himself of madness, of imbecility, of absurd preten- 
tiousness. 

Who was he that he should aspire to the hand of 
Felicia? - He did not know who she swas, but he 
could guess that she held a high position in that 
brilliant society in which he had never moved or 
dreamt of moving. 

Whilst he was overwhelming himself with re- 
proaches, the music stopped, and Felicia allowed her 
hand to glide from his shoulder and settle upon his 
arm, where it rested with the lightmess of a feather. 

Fenwick led his partner to a.seat, but she refused 
to sit down, saying: 

“No, thank you. I would much rather walk about. 
Since my involuntary bath, I have been afraid of 
catching cold.” 

‘‘] hope you will not experience any ill effects 
from your immersion.” 

“Oh, no, I think not. I am not altogether a hot- 
house plant. I have experienced some hardships.” 

“ Have you, really?” exclaimed Maurice, who was 
surprised at such an announcement. 

Was it possible that this celestial being, at whose 
feet he had cast his heart, his hand, and all his 
future prospects, almost directly he saw her—had she 
even worked with her hands as his mother and his 
peple were accustomed to work? 

Was tliere a coarse, hard, substantial work-a-day 
chapter in the unwritten history of her life 2 

Was she a heroine of romance as well as am angel 
of light ? 

He could not bring himself to think so. 

Still there were some, grounds for the supposition. 

Her occasional sighs, her fleeting fits of melan- 
choly, her sad expression when she was not excited, 
and thought herself unobserved, all tended: to :con- 
firm even,.a superficial obseryer in his opinion that 
she had ber story, and that, like the rest of us, she 
was not, free from that skeleton in the, house 
which is suggestive of .many a dark and hidden 


) mystery. 


“1 wsnnot help thinking how deeply indebted I am 
to you; Mr. Fenwick,” said Felicia. 

“ Pray don’t mention it,” he replied, stammering, 
and covered with the blushes that sometimes affect 








inexperienced and slightly mervous young men. “I 
only-—” 

“T will not have you depreciate your services in 
that modest way. You saved my life. I cannot b 
sufficiently grateful. Do you live at Bardolph 
Bridge.” 

“ Yes.” . 

“Indeed. Are yowin the habit of running up to 
London now and then ?” 

“Occasionally; but I am going to London alto- 
gether.” 

“To live there?” 

“Yes. Colonel Sir Marchbanks Wrothsby, who is 
our member——” 

“Does Bardolph Bridgs return a member 2” 

“Tt used to return two before the Reform Bill.” 

“It is an important place, then. But I beg your 
pardon for interrupting you.” 

“Not at all,” replied Maurice, wlio was becomizc 
corifidential. ‘I was going to say that Colove! 
Wrothsby has got me an appointment.” 

“Under Government ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“The fact is, my father, who is @ chemist at 
Bardolph Bridge, voted far the colonel, and le alwar 
promised me something. I have been tired of th 
pestle; and mortar for this ever so long, and makin; 
pills and weighing out powders is not the sort o/ 


y occupation I like.” 


“ You are ambitious?” 

“ Yes, a little! and I was very much pleased tc 
hear yesterday that the colonel has obtained a tempo 
rary clerkship for me in the Tax Office.” 

“ How very nice!” said Felicia. “I havea brothe: 
in the Bellicose Department of the Belligerent Offic: 
He went in,as you are going, as a temporary clerk 
but he was soon placed upon the establishment. Yor 
must know one another when you come totown. | 
am sure mamma will be glad to see you.” 

With this remark Felicia sat down, and was in- 


stantly surrounded by several gentlemen, all anxiou 


to engage her for the next dance, or if not for that, fo: 
some succeeding one. 

In this crowd Maurice Fenwick was eclipsed, and 
he stole silently away, casting withering glances at : 
tall dragoon officer, upon whose arm Felicia was hanc- 
ing with apparently as much grace and tenderness 4s 
she displayed when with him. 

“What does she want to go dancing with that 
fellow for?” he said to himself. “I'm sure he is 
ugly enough in all conscience. He wonld frighten a 
horse from his oats. I suppose she is disgusted wit 
me because I told her that my father was achemist. It 
must have come out sooner or later.” 

It really did. seem that Felicia had forgotten all 
about: him, for she was looking up in the tall captain's 
face, and laughed and chatted gaily. 

She thought that Maurice wasa handsome man, an 
wondered how he would look in evening dress. 8: 
was not enamoured of his voluuteer uniform. 

Maurice did not stay long at the castle, but wishin 
his host and hostess good night, skated home wit): 
three or four friends, who were not desirous of lengt)i- 
ening their days,by taking a few hours from the nigit 

Mrs. Saville took care not to say a word to Felici 
about her having danced with Maurice. In the first 
place,she was bound to pay him some attention. Had 
he not saved her life? That wasa fact, and facts are 
proverbially stubborn things. 

Common courtesy, to say nothing of good-breeding 
would compel her to accept his invitation to dance. 

Secondly, Mrs. Saville was well enough acquainted 
with the female mind to tell that opposition and per- 
secution generally raises the opposed and persecuted 
in @ woman’s eyes. 

Persecution creates pity, and pity is allied to love, 
so she wisely held her tongue. , 

Thirdly, it was a casual encounter, and Felicia wa 
not likely to see him again. This was her own arguing 
upon & wrong premise, 

Mrs. Saville knew nothing of Maurice Fenwick’s ap- 
pointment in the Tax Office, or of Felicia’s invitation 
to the young man to call at, Berkeley Square. 

Time flew away. Maurice went to London, passea 
the competitive examination, in which he was fortu- 
nately called upon to encounter three men of lesser at- 
tainments than those possessed ’by himself. In the 
intellectual conflict which ensued he was successful 
and soon entered upon his duties, which were uot 
laborious. 

He received about ninety pounds a year, and that 
sum paid him well for: what he was required to do. 
Nevertheless, he thought himself hardly used, and 
grumbled in concert with others, who were always 
agitating for a maximum amount of pay fora mini- 
mum amount of work. 

One day he met the Honourable Valentine Bridge- 
man, who was going to Berkeley Square, and at 
Maarice'’s request took him with him. Mrs. Saville 
received him coldly, Felicia warmly, and Mortimer 
heartily. 
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Mortimer was lying on a sofa in the back dining- 
room, reading a novel, and smoking a meerscbaum, 
the bowl of which was carved in the likeness of 
Guiseppe Garibaldi. 

He had not gone to the office that day, as he had 
been out all night at a ball, and felt too fatigued to 
walk to Pall Mall. 

As he read his book, and smoked in a listless 
manner, he sighed when he thought that the day he 
had taken, would come out of his six weeks’ leave, and 
he had taken so many days that his days of liberty 
were dwindling away like ice before ® summer's sun. 

Maurice was going away, when Felicia said :+ 

“You must not go without seeing Mortimer; he is 
so lazy that I know it is no use sending for him. 
Che mountain, in this case, will not come to Mahomet, 
so you must not be offended at being asked to go to 
my brother.” 

“Ts he not well?” asked Maurice. 

“Oh! yes, he is well enough, but unutterably 
dle.” 

“We have not much to doin the Tax Office. I 
generally manage to get away at half-past three.” 

“How delightful! You will find Mortimer—the 
lazy fellow !—in the back dining-room. Stop a mo- 
ment. Shall I show you the way?” 

“Thank you, no. I will not trouble you,” replied 
self-depying Maurice, who would have given a great 
jeal to have had an opportunity of paying the mistress 
of his heart a furtive compliment. 

His tongue was fettered in the dragon-like presence 
of her mother, Mrs. Saville being one of those esti- 
mable ladies who snap up penniless young men when 
they are daring and presumptuous enough to take 
more than a passing fancy to their daughters. 

“ Ab! old fellow!” exclaimed Mortimer, as Maurice 
entered the room, “how are you? Give us your 
hand. Felicia has often spoken to me about you, and 
I fully intended to have looked you up at the Tax; 
but I have been so awfully busy that I could not spare 
@ moment.” 

“I suppose you have to work hard,” said Maurice 
Fenwick, sitting down near the sofa, upon which the 
rather lanky limbs of the Belligerent Office clerk were 
reposing. 

‘Work hard? How do you mean?” 

“ Why, at writing, sums, and all that.” 

“Not a bit of it, my dear boy. They don’t get 
much work out of me.” 

“Indeed? Iwas under the impression that if a 
man did not work, he was dismissed.” 

“Ob, no; quite a mistake,” replied Mortimer, send- 
ing a cloud of anything but fragrant smoke into the 
atmosphere. ‘A fellow under Government never gets 
discharged unless he goes through the court or gets 
his name in the papers, Publicity of that sort is fatal, 
because it is a scandal to a highly-respectable body of 
men. The principal business of my life is to prepare 
the ‘sweeps’ for the different races, and see that 
fellows pay their subs. all right and square. I don’t 
care about the Belligerent Office.” 

“Don't you live by it ?” exclaimed Maurice. 

“ Live by it!” exclaimed Mortimer, indulging in a 
paroxysm of laughter. “I say, don’t, please don't, 
without you wish to kill me. Fancy any man living 
on a hundred and ten pounds a year! Why, it 
wouldn't keep one in cigars, let alone anything else. 
The Belligerent is all very well as a place of refer- 
ence. One's credit is always good if he hails from 
Pall Mall. Tradesmen are confiding, and Pall Mall 
dazzles them.” 

“I suppose you have an allowance from your 
father ?” said Maurice. 

“Nota halfpenny, my dear fellow—not the value 
of a penny piece; but he pays my debts every year, 
which amounts to the same thing. I always tell him 
he would make a respectable pay-his-way man of me 
if he would come down liberally with his money. But 
I don’t know how it is; we do not pull well together. 
He wants me to come into the city; I can’t bring my- 
self to do it. I always say, ‘’twould not agree with 
me;’ and then he tells me I may take my’chance. Do 
you mean to say,” he added,‘ that you live on your 
eighteen hundred shillings a year ?” 

“ Yes; I rub along as wellas I can. 
more if I had it.” 

“f think I could put youin the way of making 
it; but it all depends upon your own capabilities. 
Can you play at billiards? Are you lucky at 
hazards? Do you know how to put your money on 
a horse ?” 

“Tam afraid Iam deficient in all those qualifica- 
tions,” replied Maurice, with a smile. 

“Never mind. If you would like to see a little life, 
callon me this evening about ten, will you? AndIll 
take you to the Bar One.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“Never heard of the Bar One? It isa gambling 
club, nothing else. You are not obliged to play. 
Play is perfectly optional. I can introduce you. 
Would you like to come ?” 


I could spend 


“T don’t mind,” replied Maurice. 

“Very well. I shail expect you at ten.” 

Maurice went away, and dined at his lodgings upon 
amutton chop. He was obliged to be strictly econo- 
mical, to make both ends meet. 

His father, the chemist, of Bardolph Bridge, could 
not afford to give him more than a five-pound note 
every quarter, so that his income was very limited. 

He had some doubts about the wisdom of accepting 
Mortimer Saville’s invitation; but he was charmed 
with his free-and-easy manner, and had a great 
desire to see what is called “life” in all its various 
phases. 

He knew that gambling-clubs had been suppressed, 
and that the police were always on the look-ovt for 
those institutions. 

He had heard of raids upon play-houses by the 
police, and of peers of the realm being taken into 
custody, with the pertinent query, ““ What name to- 
night, my lord ?” 

At ten o'clock he appeared in evening dress at 
Berkeley Square, and found Mortimer Saville waiting 
for him. 

They walked down St. James’s Street, and entered 
Pall Mall, in which thoroughfare of palatial residences 
the Bar One Club was situated. Externally the Bar 
One was a quiet and unobtrusive edifice. 

There was nothing vulgar or glaring about it. It 
was not made of blocks of polished marble. 

It was founded in the reign of George III., when 
the Regent and Beau Brummel were on intimate 
terms; but when the Regent and Beau Brummell 

quarrelled, that D'Orsay of the past, in order to revenge 
himself upon his royal bvt fickle friend, started the Bar 
One Club, which was open to all the world, bar one; 
and that one, it is needless to say, was the gay and 
dissolute Regent, afterwards George IV. 

The idea took wonderfully well, and the Bar One 
Club became famous. 

A small supper, in the shape of oysters and chablis, 
was ordered by Mortimer Saville, who found fault with 
everything, and stormed at the waiters. 

“It is the only way to get attended to,” he said, to 
Maurice. “If you are nobody, pretend to be some- 
body. Blustera little, and all the waiters in the place 
will break their necks to serve you. When your little 
breeze is over, patronize them. I am very strict with 
servants, who, as a rule, detest me. The verdict of 
the servants’ hall is always unfavourable to me until 
I open my purse, and then my liberality is praised ; 
but I will be obeyed, and have proper respect paid to 
my crotchets. I think. of all domestics, housemaids 
give me the most trouble. A housemaid never will 
understand that various little articlés in use by a 
bachelor have their own particular and sacred place. 
No profane hand should{touch a razor, yet I am con- 
tinually finding my razors notched like a saw, simply 
because the housemaid had no scissors handy.” 

At twelve o'clock the young men sallied forth, and 
made their way to that nocturnal rendezvous which 
had acquired the significant name of the “Sons of 
Darkness.” 

Strange as it may seem, the club was’ fashionable 
amongst a certain class; rich and dissolute d/asé 
young men, and needy men of middle age, antiquated 
roues infected with the traditions of a former genera- 
tion, silly moths fluttering rouud the candle which 
was to consume them, all congregated in the rooms of 
the Sons of Darkness. 

There is a certain district in London which goes 
by the name of Lower Samaria. In this charitable 
recion was the club situated. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, it may be men- 
tioned that Lower Samaria lies between Portland 
Place on the one side and the Edgware Road on the 
other. 

It is not a fertile region, far from it. Even noxious 
weeds refuse to develop in a manner creditable to the 
locality. 

The ckief and stable production of Lower Samaria 
is poor rates. Their amount in the pound is prodig- 
10uUSs. 

Some of the streets of Lower Samaria enjoy an 
exclusive privilege. There is no thoroughfare; a 
curiously-shdped gate and a wooden sentry-box, in 
which no one ever takes refuge, blocks up the way. 
This is aright conceded years ago, when vestries 
were pliant and patrician interests overwhelming ; 
but old abuses linger, and the voice of the people ié of 
ne practical value. 

In France, people act because they are not allowed 
to talk; in England, they do nothing, because they are 
permitted the unbridled use of their tongues, and are 
satisfied with windy speeches. 

In one of these old-fashioned streets in Lower 
Samaria the Sons of Darkness met together to enjoy 
their unhallowed and illegal sport. The house was 
a quiet-looking mansion at the corner of an obscure 
street, of which no one had ever heard, and in which 
no one worth speaking about lived. The blinds and 





shutters prevented avy lights from being seen in the 





windows, and the policeman on the beat passed by 
without seeing the slightest thing or hearing the 
slightest noise which called for ‘his interference. 

It is not pretended to say that the police had not 
an inkling of what went on at the Sons of Darkness. 
but in those latter days gentlemen conducted all their 
arrangements with such consummate skill that if the 
cleverest retainers of the chief commissioner of pclice 
succeeded in forcing their way into the house, they 
found a body of gentlemen’ assembled, who were 
talking, smoking, and playing cards in an inoffensive 
manner. 

The suite of rooms in which the Sons of Darkness 
met consisted of a supper-room and one for smoking 
on the ground floor. 

Up above were the champagne-rooms, the bazard- 
room, and the rouge et noir and trente et quarante de- 
partment, in which the legitimate business of the 
evening took place. 

Every room was brilliantly lighted with gas, and 
Mortimer Saville and Maurice found themselves 
amongst a numerous company. 

The wine inspirited Maurice, and he said : 

“TI feel in the humour for anything.” 

“Do you. Let us stroll through.” 

“T think I'll risk a—a sovereign on the red,” said 
Maurice. 

“ Please yourself,” replied Mortimer. ‘You will 
have a chance of seeing the modus operandi presently. 
I like your mettle. You are not such a bad sort as | 
imagined.” 

What was the cause of Mortimer Saville’s exces- 
Sive civility to Maurice? What could have induced 
a man of his calibre to take an unfledged rustic in 
hand? 

Mortimér, linking his arm in that of Maurice Fen- 
wick, drew the latter into the seething maélstrom 
of adventure, and for the first time in his life Maurice 
was in a gaming-saloon. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Boy.—As young as I am. I have observed these three 
swashers. lam boy to them all three. They will steal any- 
thing and call it purchase. They would have me as familiar 
with men's pockets, or their gloves, or their handkerchiefs, 
which ;makes much against my manhood. I must leave 
them and seek some other service.—Aing Henry V. 

MADAME MILLEFLEURS’ was one of the most noted 
establishments in a celebrated street. She was a mil- 
— and dressmaker ostensibly, but she had another 
trade, 

She was an enameller. Shesold cosmetiques and 
wonderful powders with extraordinary and unpro- 
nounceable names, which were, in reality, nothing 
more than coloured chalk, or a little pearl white. * 

She did a wonderful trade in gold dust. Ladies 
would callin their broughams and carriages at Madame 
Millefleurs’ on their way to a party, and run intoa 
little room, where several coiffeurs were in readiness 
with little pepper-boxes in their hands, to cast the 
glittering particles over the heads of those who 
wished to be considered golden-haired. * 

One of the cleverest women in her establishment 
was Patience Pomfret. Very quiet and gentle was she. 
Subdued and stil, even unto melancholy. 

Patience was five-and-twenty, very beautiful, and 
of a sweet disposition. She had no friends in the 
establishment. She sought nobody's confidence, and 
she favoured none with hers. 

That she had something upon’ her mind, nobody 
doubted. Her soul was weighed down, probably by 
the force of some calamity which had happened to ber 
in the days of her extreme youth. 

She was eminently trustworthy and reliable. 
Madame Millefleurs could have ‘trusted her with 
anything. 

Although her salary was small, Patience was 
tolerably comfortable in her own home. She had 
inherited a small sum of money at her father's demise, 
p+ which she had furnished a little house in Pantile 

ourt. 

It contained four bedrooms. Three of these she let 
out. She could not, however, pay her rent without 
working. 

One evening she came home at ten o'clock. The 
season was beginning, and extensive orders _ were 
given to Madame Milefleurs, who, however great the 
pressure put upon her might be, never thought of 
engaging extra hands. Those already retained had to 
+ sometimes eighteen hours out of the twesty- 

our. 

When she reached her house in Pantile Court, she 
opetied the door with a key, and descended to the 
kitchen, where a strikingly beautiful girl awaited her 
arrival. 

She was dressed in a common way, but her face was 
that of a marble statue carved by a master hand. 

The tea-things were ready laid upon the table, and 
taking off her bonnet and shawl, Patience told her to 
pour out acup of tea, ' 


oo —wo Tole? 


—_— 
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The girldid so without replying. In fact, that was 
out of hes power. tor she was dumb. 

Patience had taken a fancy to her some years ago, 
and befriended the girl when she most wanted a 
home, for which kindness Mula was deeply grateful, 
and did all she could to requite the generosity of her 
mistress. 

After tea Patiehee took out writing utensils, and 
with many tears wrote the following letter : 

“T should like to see you, my own—forgive me for 
using the endearing phrase! but I cannot forget the 


past; do what I will, strive how I may, it will obtrude | 


itself. I fear that thereisdanger in the air; you will 
ask me why. I cannot tell you; my only reason for 
suspicion is a dream. How silly! how fantastic! you 
will say; but I frankly admit that I am superstitious. 
You will ask me my dream. I cannot tell you in a 
letter. Come to me, and interpret my midnight 
vision.” 

Taking an envelope from a packet, she directed it 
to “Lord Linstock, Hadlow Castle.” 

“ Here, Mula,” sheexclaimed, “run with this to the 

ost.” 

. When alone, Patience let her head fall forward upon 
the table, and exclaimed, in a pitiful tone: 

“Oh! my fate, my fate! how hard art thou to bear! 
Why—why was I born ?” 

The words found an echo in her soul, but they re- 
mained unanswered. 

Mr. Michael Saville, the good-for-nothing son of 
Sandford Saville, the manager of the Bubble Bank, 
and intimate friend of Lord Linstock, chairman of the 
same firm and reputable concern, lodged in Pantile 
Court, at Patience Pomfret’s. Her lodgings were 
cheap, and they were obscure, which suited him 
admirably. 

It has been ably said that some men are born vaga- 
bonds. Certainly Michael Saville had exhibited 
Bohemian {tendencies from his youth upwards. 
Anything genteel and respectable was unsuited to 
him. He preferred living in Pantile Court, with his 
own peculiar associates gathered aroutid him, to lead- 
ing a respectable life with his father and mother. 
His father he had tired out by his eccentricities, but 
his proud and haughty mother loved him more dearly 
than any of her children, and his evil courses deeply 
grieved her. She had tried her best to reclaim him, 
but without success; and at last both father and 
mother refused to supply him with money, hoping 
to starve him out and compel him to agree to their 
terms, which was nothing more or less than 
expatriation. 

Mr. Saville, with some show of juStice, thought that 
the young man would never do any good in England, 
and was willing to send him to America, where the 
peculiar bent of his mind and the eccentric nature of 
his genius were likely to be appreciated. 

“Let him go amongst the Yankees,” said Mr. 
Saville. 

But the mother’s heart yearned after her bad, idle, 
dissolute, son, and she felt glad that he did not give 
in. 

Her only dread was lest he should break the lawsof 
the land, and be packed off to gaol, there to languish 
away the best years of his existence. 

On the evening on which Miss Patience Pomfret 
wrote the singular and mysterious epistle to Lord 
Linstock, Michael Saville came to his lodgings, ac- 
companied by two men. 

One was Paternoster Diphthong, who had been an 
insolvent schoolmaster, and had, since his bankruptcy, 
given up the “academy,” and made a little money by 
betting, by borrowing from his former friends, and by 
inditing begging-letters. 

A meritorious officer of the Mendicity Society, how- 
ever, had his eye upon him, and Mr. Paternoster Diph- 
thong theught it advisable to stop his letter-writing 
for a brief space. 

The other was Mr. Amen Corner, who had, in his 
palmy days, been’a publisher. His name had been 
affixed to some good books, but reckless trading 
brought him to grief. 

When he emerged from his temporary obscurity, he 
fell in with Diphthong and Saville, aud they worked 
together. 

Michael went to his room, which was poorly but 
comfortably furnished; his friends followed him. A 
rushlight was burning on the table. 

“ Goliah !” exclaimed Michael. 

Taking up the rushlight, he allowed its feeble 
glimmer to wander about the room. 

The uncertain light revealed the form of an un- 
gainly, if not positively bideous, dwarf, who was 
huddled up in @ heap in a corner, and snoring 
audibly. 

Michael Saville exclaimed: 

“Wake up! Goliah, I say, wake up!” 

The dwarf, who, by cruel irony, had been called 
— sprang to his feet and stared stupidly around 

im. 


“I didn’t expect yer yet,” he said. 





“Never mind what you éxpected,” replied Michael, 
disregarding his apologetic tone. “Get out the paraffin 
lamp and light it, and set the bottle on the table. 
Then go down to Miss Pomfret and get some hot 
water. 

Goliah did all that he was told to do without a 
murmur. He was devotedly attached to Michael, and 
the latter would have been intensely enraged if any 
one but himself had spoken roughly to his faithfal 
but grotesque companion. 

When everything his master had asked for was on 
the table, Goliah sat down on the floor, and leaning 
= back against the wall, dozed, or pretended to 

0 SO. 

Paternoster Diphthong made himself a tumbler of 
whiskey-and-water, and having drank half of it, 
wit, in an oracular and pedantic manner peculiar to 

im: 

“Tt is - opinion that a bright future is before us, 
if we only work ‘things properly. Your idea, 
Saville, of the City, Suburban, and Alf Englan@ Dis- 
count Company, doés you credit. It is sure to go 
down with the city men, and equally certain to take 
with the general public. Now is the time to bring it 
out. There is plenty of money about to float it, and 
the shares will go off like steam if we can get a re- 
spectable and decent direction. The Bank lowered 
its rate to-day to three and a half per cent., and 
money is not onty cheap but abundant.” 

“T agree with you,” exclaimed Amen Cornet, “ that 
the scheme is not a bad one.” 

“ A good city company is the thing. 
father, for instance,” said Michael. 

“Do you think you can get any one from the 
Bubble Bank to come on our direction?” said Pater- 
noster Diphthong. 

“ There is Morely. I will try him.” 

“You mean the chief clerk ?” 

“Te.” 

“ He has unlimited command over the books.” 

“T believe so.” 

“ He could bring some capital into the concern, 
eb, my lads?” cried Amen Corner, with a cunning 
leer. 

“He might,” said Michael; “but it is hopeless to 
think of doing anything until we get a decent place 
tohail from. To do that we must have some money. 
If we can takea furnished house, and. get a few 
prospectuses of the City and Suburban struck off, 
we can make a start, and go and canvass for di- 
rectors.” 

“ Borrow it,” exclaimed Paternoster Diphthong. 

“ From whom?” 

Old Ebony.” 

“ Where is the security ? 

‘Personal, Corner, and myself real. 
policies.” 

“Not much use, I'am afraid ; but it might be tried,” 
replied Michael, reflectively. 

Old Ebony was a gentleman of the name of Black- 
wood, whose trade it was to lend money. Diphthong 
had had some dealings with him, which were more 
to the ex-schoolmaster’s satisfaction than to Old 
Ebony’s.” 

Mr Sandford Saville had insured his son's life for 
five hundred pounds, and taken care to keep up the 
regular payment of the premium. 

Michael had often thought of borrowing money 
upon the security of this policy; but he had feared 
that he was too young for the policy to be worth 
anything. 

“ Don’t you think your respected progenitor might 
be induced to lend you the requisite amount ef cash ?’’ 
said the sclioolmaster, who, from habit, spoke ina 
stilted manner. 

“My father? Not he. 
would not part with any.” 

“ That is to be regretted. Do you think if we were 
to wait upon him in a body——” 

“No use at all,” replied Michael; “ you don't know 
my father.” 

* Shall ITaccompany you to old Ebony ?” 

“T think you had better not—he might know you 
again. I'll go myself.” 

The conversation was of a similar nature until the 
party broke up. 

Diphthong and Amen Corner went toa lodging- 
house, and Michael turned into his miserable apology 
Hd a couch, while Goliah had a blanket to cover 

im. 

The next day Michael sought Old Ebony, and 
bearded the money-lending lion in his den. 

There was no brass plate upon the door, but over it 
was.a sort of transparency which iaformed the passers 
by that the house was a loan-office. A shabby-look- 
ing bell-handle, which seemed ashamed of itself, was 
to os seen in the door-post, and under it was written, 
* office.” 

Michael Saville pviled this bell, and the door re- 
volved upon its hinges. He found himself in a 
passage. 


Look at my 


Your life 


He is close-fisted, and 





Another door opened, and he was in the office, which 
‘was an apartment well worth seeing. 

Mr. Blackwood, alias Old Ebony, was in the habit of 
lending sums of five pounds and upwards, though the 
resoarces of the establishment would seldom permit 
him to go beyond a hundred and fifty. 

“Upwards” is vague, and may mean ten, while 
it may be interpreted to represent ten thousand 

nds. 

“Come in, my dear sir,” exclaimed Old Ebony. 
“Glad to see you. Isuppose you have brought that 
two pun’ ten which has been owing so long.” 

“Two pounds, Mister-——” 

“Oh, it was two pun’, but the interest’s been in- 
creasing, and now it’s two ten, sir. All square, I 
assure you. Give you one of my prospectuses if you 
doubt me. It’s two pun’ ten, sir. I should have sent, 
but you left your lodgings in Pimlico, and your father 
did not know anything about you.” 

“ T’ve not come to pay you to-day,” said Michael. 

“ Not come to pay?” cried Old Ebony, putting his 
thumbs in the arm-holes of his waistcoat, and blowing 
himself out like the ambitious and inflated frog in 
the fable. 

“No, I want to borrow some money,” replied 
Michael, boldly. 

“Ha! ha! You'll be clever if you get any money 
while the money market’s so tight,” said old Ebony. 

“Tight? I thought it was easy.” 

“Eh! they may tell you so, but I know I have to 
pay for it, and a good figure, too.” 

“T must have some.” 

“ What's your security?” 

“My life-policies. I’m insured for five hundred in 
the ‘ Young and Old,’ and prémium all paid up for 
three years.” 

“Won't do, sir,” exclaimed Ebony. 

“Why not?” 

“No more good than the lease of a house.” 

“Think it over fora moment. I'll pay you well.” 

‘“Can’t be done, sir,” said Old Ebony, emphati- 
cally. 

“Well, in that case I'd better go,” said Michael, 
taking up his hat. 

He moved towards the door, but just as he bad his 
hand on the door-handle, Old Ebony exclaimed, in u 
loud voice : 

“ Stop !” 

Michael turned round, and the two men confronted 
one another. 

(To be continued.) 


A ReMARKABLE Day's SALtMon Fisnine.—On the 
9th instant Lord Llanover, at Floors, with his own 
rod took twelve fine salmon of the following weights : 
—One of 241b., one of 211b., one of 201b., one of 
18 lb., two of 17 1b., two of 161b., one of 15} lb., one 
of 151b., one of 141lb., and one of 134ib., thus 
making the average weight of ‘each of the twelve fish 
172 lb., the total weight being 207 lp. He also rose 
eight other fish and hooked three, which, however, 
gotaway. Such a day’s sport is not often met with. 
On the 4th he landed seven fish, and on the 8th 
four. 


Tue Srurceon.—On Thursday, the 5th ult., a 
fine specimen of that rare fish in English waters, the 
sturgeon, was left stranded by the receding tide near 
Aveton Gifford Bridge, on the Devonshire Avon, three 
or four miles from the coast of Bigbury Bay. The 
fish was six feet ten inchesin length. It was captured 
by a labourer, who sold it to a neighbouring miller 
for five shillings, the purchaser forthwith sending it 
by train to London and realising £15 by its sale there. 
It may be worth remarking that the sturgeon is one 
of the very few existing species of the Ganoid order, 
to which so large @ number of our fossil fishes are 
referable. 

CueaP Livinc—FRaNce AND THE Cuannev Is- 
LANDS.— Cheap living anywhere within a short 
distance of the great centres of civilization must 
evidently be looked on as a thing of the past. Econo- 
mists must now be satisfied to select as a residence 
a locality ‘where articles of hourly consumption are 
less dear than at their present place of abode. I say 
less dear, for I fear the word cheapness must be 
erased from the dictionary of all economists. Although 
prices have universally increased of late, we are not 
yet arrived at such a pitchof dearness in the Channel 
Islands, or in Brittany, from which such large weekly 
supplies are drawn for our use, as that which prevails 
in Paris or the surrounding districts. The regular 
price, ‘‘all round,” for the best joints of beef and 
mutton, is 10d. per lb.; veal the same price, but the 
supply not so large as that of beef and mutton; pork 
from the butcher 8d., but from the farmer, by half 
or quarter pig, 7d.; beef for soup, 8d.; fowls 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. per pair; @ goose 3s. 6d. or 4s.; ducks, same as 
fowls per couple; eggs, newly laid, 1s. 3d. a dozen; 
fresh best eating butter, 1s, 8d. per lb. ; French fresh 
butter, ls. 23d. per lb.; French eggs, 11d. a dozon , 
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tea, ood, 2s. 6d. per Ib.; white crushed sugar, 43d. ; 
brown, the same; white lump, 5d. hese are 
Guernsey prices. In Alderney, meat is commonly 
2d. per Ib. lower than here; and in Jersey, prices are 
also commonly somewhat lower than in Guernsey. 
(There are two ounces more to the pound here than 
in England.) Nearly all the above-named prices are 
higher than formerly. The present premiim on 
English money is 5 percent. and it fluctuates be- 
tween four and five; house rent not high, but choice 
not extensive. No rate or tax whatever on stranger 
residents exercising no beneficial occupation in the 
island, nor is military service required from the same, 
except in war time, - 


————SESES = 


THE RAVEN’S WING. 





How oft I have yearned forthe happy old valley! 
But the sands have ho track. 

Who scorneth the near must advance to the far; 

Who forsake the landmark must march by the star; 

And the steps that once part from the peace of the valley, 
Can never go back. Bulwer. 

EvEN asa boy in his native place, asmall seaport, 
Ralph Neville had been charmed with the thought of 
emulating the boldness and enterprise of those who 
had in ether times forsaken home there, for the busy 
world afar, and by their constant efforts had become 
rich. 

From this ambition for distant adventure his 
widowed mother and only brother, his elder, endea= 
voured to dissuade him. 

“Rather remain where you were born and where 
your friends and kindred are,” said they, “and where, 
even if comparatively poor and obscure, you can still 
be safe and calm, and happy, and in sickness or other 
affliction besure of affeetion and defence.” 

Throngh years of impatience he remained, till at 
last, at the age of manhood, he yielded to his dominant 
wish, and left home as a supercargo to a ship bound 
to New Zealand, resolved, he said, “never to return 
until he was rich.” 

Smiles of incredulity and the sighs of friends fol- 
lowed him, and as the vessel left the bay, he looked 
back on the loved, receding outlines of his native 
shore, and gravely murmured: 

“J shall earn abroad a recompense for present 
sacrifice—early wealth, and an age of peace. This 
town is no sphere for my ambition—too limited and 


lull—devoid of opportunities to rise and incentives | 


to great exertion.” 

Yet even as Ralph Neville stood there on deck, 
straining his eyes toward the solid land whose out- 
line seemed dissolving into impalpable dark air, some- 
thing akin to the melancholy shadow which. shut out 
the vision, crept down into his pensive soul, and. he 
learned for the first time that sickening, heart-ache, 
whose grief is tinged with remorse, felt by all-wan- 
derers from a peaceful home and the soil from whence 
they sprung; and often in after years he reealled that 
pensive hour, and that endearing landscape, and-loved 
to linger on Byron’s plaintive lines: 

Ah, you never 
Were far away from Venice! never saw 
Her beautiful towers im the receding distance, 
While every furrow of the vessel's track 
Seemed plowing deep into your heart; you never 
Saw day go down upon your native spires, 
So calmly, with its gold and crimson glory,; 
And after dreaming a disturbed vision 
Of them and theirs—awoke, and found them not! 
Possessed of good business qualities and an ex- 
mplary character, Ralph acquitted himself so well in 
the duties of his first adventure from home, that on 
his return to his native land, he was engaged by a 
large mercantile house in a city distant from his home, 
as one of their travelling agents. 

In their employ for four years he thus,became a 
rapid, rushing, jostling, restless wanderer of the 
world, the never-pausing courier, ever-busy slave 
of interests which permitted no dalliance nor real 
repose. 

‘The world through which he journeyed was but a 
confused and soulless panorama, shifting constantly, 
and withdrawing scenes which might have afforded 
enjoyment, as saddenly as they had been presented. 
The clamour and jar he Jearned*to hate at the expita- 
tion of his term, and then a year of dangerous disease, 
contracted on his journeys, absorbed all his earnings, 
though ending by his restoration to perfect health. 

This long illness had taught him to compare the 
kindness of strangers with that of home, and while 
thus unnerved he often resolved that, should he survive, 
he would return to dwell for ever among the cherished 
scenes of childhood: 

But vigorous health renewed his former résolution. 

“ Five years from home, and nothing accomplished 
—nething accumulated. Going back now! I should 
laughed at, as over-ambitious and disappointed.” 

So he obtained a clerkship and plodded on, sup- 
pressing his yearning for home, under the hope of yet 








wresting wealth from capricious fortune, in some of 
her few yielding or unwary moods. 

But now, once more immersed in business, a new 
impulse entered his uncasy breast, and served in part 
to quell its main disquietude. 

Love, too often making miserable its votaries, blessed 
him with a worthy and returned affection, and he 
married, building a new home in the heart of a true 
woman. 

The pangs of six years’ exile from the old home 
were now dulled as.to be forgotten for a time, and his 
spirit clung to its twin companion with a joy too per- 
fect to be lasting. 

She died, and left one child, a daughter, to per- 
petuate ber image, and the sweet remembrances which 
surround lost happiness with a halo too closely re- 
sembling a cloud to be entirely bright. 

These; were the darkest hours of his forced yet volun- 
tary separation from home, kindred, old friends; and 
as he stood above her grave and thought of them, his 
resolution agaia wavered. 

Yet, not entirely alone now—not now without some 
object at his side to live for, to bless and bless him in 
return—there seemed, in this bright offspring, a new 
incentive to toil on—an_ obligation not to flag in his 
ambitious purpose, since its fulfilment would be her 
gain and shield, when he, too, should be called away. 

In this paternal thought his determination now be- 
came more inflexible than ever; and as each fond 
memory of the dear ancient place recurred to him, and 
brought the yearning moisture to, his eyes, the thought 
of little Ellen, the motherless pledge of a mother’s love, 
dried up those tears and made firm and clear again the 
glance they had dimmed. 

Thus re-inspired, as years passed, his perseverance 
conquered by degrees, and he prospered in a business 
of which he was the head. 

Now the car of fortune rolled on smoothly with, 
him, and he felt that he could almost fix the time, not 
very distant, when with the wealth for which he had 
so early yearned at his command, he should return in 
triumph to his native town, and proudly display his 
daughter, the angel of his inspiration aud the heiress 
of his prosperity. 

The child was fair, and with that gentle voice so 
like her mother’s that its tones seemed to come from 
heaven where she dwelt, or up from the flowery grave 
where her sacred relies rested, telling evermore of the 
saint who had been and the saint who was still at his 
side, his quiet comfort and delighting star. 

But alas for Ralph Neville. As during this period of 
his happiness, what made him chiefly restive was the 
reflection that the demands of business and the neces- 
sity of uninterrupted education for his daughter, pre- 
vented even a flying visit to the distant home; so 
soon a far greater cause for regret arose, and pressed 
the chalice of disappointment once more to his quiver- 
ing lips. 

One fatal night his warehouse was utterly destroyed 
by fire, and his unwisely delayed renewal of insurance 
converted his calamity into bankruptcy. Once more 
he was without a pound. 

He was bewildered by the blow. . 

“Tam now as far off from home as. ever,” he 
groaned, as he sat alone in the silence of his chamber, 
where he strove to fix upon the best course to pursue. 
“A bankrupt—growing old—a child of ten—distrust 
to contend with, and with so many years to struggle 
ere I can hope to retrieve this heart-breaking loss, 
and place myself even where I was but yesterday; 
and the memory will haunt me, and make my hope- 
fulness less strong and my eudeavours more feeble. 
Fatality seems to attend me; why not at once give up 
all hopes of wealth, and return forthwith to the quiet 
haven from which I have so long and foolishly kept 
away? Yetwhat could I dothere? I shall be pitied 
—thatI scorn !—perhaps laughed at; or, if respected, 
always poor!” 

In this state of mind, he bethought himself of s 
friend—Frank Aubrey, an old schoolmate and iellow- 
townsman—and repaired to him. 

But Aubrey bade him adhere to his original pur- 
pose, dissuading him from what he called the folly of 
going back to the obscure, dull little seaport. 

“T have also been long absent,” said. Aubrey, 
“though at intervals I have made brief visits and 
come away dissatisfied, more so.each time; for time 
and death and new and strange faces have made 
almost a total change in the town. New people— 
new buildings—old landmarks removed—old play- 
grounds built upon—the gravestones reminding you 
of many friends—the others gone or grown cold and 
changed ; you could not live there, Ralph. You would 
be less couitent, when you came back, than if you had 
not gone to look, as it were, into the coffin of the 
long-mouldering dead—a sight too horrible to con- 
template, and repaying rash curiosity with a memory 
you would strive to obliterate, but could not. Take 
my advice. Don’t go.” 

Ralph Neville yielded under the influence of these 
painful suggestions, considering it best to remaiu 





away a faw years at least, till he could somewhat ro. 
pair his crippled fortunes. 

Once more a subordinate, no longer his own master. 
learning, in gloomy, experience now, how rare it is to 
find genuine and practical sy.v,-athy in distress, how- 
ever honourable the adversity; and for two years 
more he lingered in this way, his only solace the art- 
less society of his affectionate daughter, and his ability 
to maintain and educate her, when one day he was 
arrested. on @ charge of forging the name of bis em- 
ployer for a large amount; and for want of a friend 
to offer bail he was committed to gaol. 

Those who had known him in better days deemed 
that his ihtegrity had at last yielded t> misfortune, 
and that sorrow had slackened his former energy, 
which won success by honourable means. 

Some who would have paid him ajvisit in his cell, to 
show sympathy, refrained, either lest his pride might 
be more deeply mortified, or that he might ask for 
assistance, which their conviction of his guilt would 
not permit them to furnish. ‘ 

Thus, through those tedious weeks of deathly lono- 
liness, outraged innocence, and fatherly solicitude, his 
only visitor was his orphan child. 

Daily she came, with her sympathetic face and 
eager, airy footsteps, through the clanging iron door, 
and daily they mingled their prayers on the bare cold 
floor, where, though no ray of sunlight fell, no wails 
could keep out hope. 

Dearer than ever was she then to, him, and the 
more irksome grew the restraint which delayed his 
efforts for her well-being—the only: one whom ho 
knew to be free from a taint of that horrible suspicion 
against him; and which bandied from the mouths of 
her ill-taught schoolmates, cut her to the soul, as they 
jeered at her: 

“ Your father is a forger!” 

The trial came at last, aad Ralph Neville was ac- 
quitted. 

Acquitted, but his long-suffering spirit was broken. 

His cheracter was made once more.as clear as his 
honour, but the wound had gone deep, and his long 
detention had invited disease to prey upon his en- 
feebled system; and bidding farewell for eyer to the 
city of his hopes and reverses, accompanied. by his 
ever-ministering angel, he went home at last, to die. 

Nineteen years had elapsed since he sailed from 
the harbour of his native town, and. now, broken iu 
spirit, in body and fortune, at the age of forty, he 
returned more gladly than he went; more gladly, 
though he knew the raven’s wing was fluttering ove: 
him, for death would give him rest in his native soil, 
so long abandoned ; and ere he took that last respite 
from the worrying world, he was to gaze on the roads, 
the hills, the trees, the wharves, and waters which 
had been so loved as to seom a part of his being, and 
which he now regretted he had ever left. 

His mother had long before taken her place in the 
churchyard, but his brother was still living, and 
gladly gave the pallid invalid and his blooming daugh- 
ter a true-hearted brother's welcome, and the asyluin 
of his roof. 

Though fearfully exhausted by his long journey, 
Ralph was so revived by the excitement of such 
a return, that he seemed and_felt strong enough 
to be conveyed about the town ina carriage, on the 
very day of his arrival, so strong was his craving to 
hail all his old acquaintances who still remained, and 
to greet the dear old localities sacred from earliest 
recollections. 

There were unnumbered greetings and congratu- 
lations, and there were many marked alterations, a3 
Frank Aubrey had said; but to ona of such tenacious 


‘affection as Ralph, the gravity of such changes was 


ag nothing to the satisfaction of recognizing so much 
that remained unaltered—the. very consciousness of 
being upon the solid bosom of thas native earth, 
seemed enough of itself to compensate. him for all 
that he had suffered. 

“Oh, joy, joy!” he cried, ag he rode around and 
waved his feeble hands, and raised his husky voice 
as loudly as he could, while his eyes gleamed with 
such an unearthly brightness that his daughter wept, 
for that glare was but too significant to her, ‘“ Now 
drive to the cliurchyard, Ambrose, we musta’ forget 
mother.” 

On rolled the carriage, with the. returned and 
dying wanderer, and under the shadow of the temple 
of God it paused, and assisted by his brother and 
Ellen, Ralph descended, and seated on a grassy mound, 
he read the epitaph over the graves. of . both his 

rents. 

‘“‘ Almost home!” he exclaimed, faintly, staring at 
the inser‘ption, and patting the turf with an air of 
satisfaction. “How often I have played here, ay, 
and with some of these whose names I see around! 
Their gravestones seem to speak tome. Old acquaint- 
ances, I have been long away, but I have come at 
last; it is no dream! And how these trees have 
grown: well. the graves have thickened, and need 
theirsliade. Faithful, you moved not, nor Fou, $4 <<t 
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rass and flowers; perpetuated as of old. Oh, why did 
] wander from these quiet haunts, for a life of barren 
toil and useless pain among strangers? Yet now, 
though loving life, I cannot live, thank God I taste 
the joy which home alone could give. Ellen, don’t 
cry! You are standing in the land of your father, 
and Ambrose will supply my place wben I am——” 

His eyes closed, and with a sigh, he fell back among 
the waving grass. 

“At rest,” said his brother, as he knelt with Ellen 
bythe corpse; and those words were engraven on the 
tombstone of Ralph Neville. W. 0.E. 


AHAB THE WITTY, 
alle! Ss ee 
CHAPTER XV. 


Et ZaGAw bent over Sir Raoul Mornay to adjust 
some of the mechanism. 

As he did so, he whispered: 

“Groan, Sir Raoul.” 

This command was so extraordinary that Mornay 
knew not what to make of it. 

The levers continued to work in the hands of the 
operators. 

The creaking and complaining of the engine went 
on, but it appeared to Mornay that the strain upon 
his limbs did not proportionately increase. 

A significant glance froni El Zagal awakened a 
suspicion in his mind. 

Casting his eyes furtively toward Abaddon, he saw 
his brow knotted into a scowl of hate and triumph. 
The suspicion grew stronger. 

“Groan !” ‘repeated El Zagal, again bending over 


him. 

Impelled by this advice and his own conviction, the 
knight drew his face into am expression of pain, and 
began to emit low moans. 

“Thy boasted manhood melts already,” said the 
magician, whose blue eyes were now inflamed with 
some over-mastering emotion. 

Sir Raoul made no rejoinder. 

“Methinks you use him but gently, El Zagal,” 
added Abaddon. 

“Nearly the whole force of the machine is being 
exerted upon him. It is not the wish of my royal 
master that I should tear him limb from limb, but to 
employ sufficient strength to test his endurance and 
extort his secret,” answered El Zagal. 

“T have no secret,” said Mornay, “that I will con- 
fess, though you try me with your mast diabolical 
instruments. Do not spare me. English flesh and 
blood are not so poorly tempered as to yield to the 
common methods of torture.” 

The rigours of the rack were enough to produce 
much suffering; but the additional efforts of the ope- 
rators increased them in degree so trifling, that he 
could not but believe that there was collusion between 
them and El Zagal. 

How this could be he knew not, though the fact 
grew momentarily more evident to his perceptions. 
Perhaps, he reasoned, he owed this favour to Zegrim, 
whose heart had relented at the last moment. 

But there stood the youth, calm and dreary, with 
very little apparent realization of what was tran- 
spiring. 

Poy am ready to write,” said Abaddon, looking mean- 
ingly at El Zagal. 

“Will you reveal the hiding-place of Boaldil ?” 
asked the latter, sternly, turning his regards upon 
Sir Raoul. 

“By the help of God, I will not !” 

“Wrench him again!” cried the magician, no 
longer attempting to disguise his malignity. ‘ Dis- 
locate his joints! Crack his sinews! Lacerate his 
muscles!” 

The levers worked, the wheels revolved ; but from 
some unaccountable cause, the pain of the ordeal was 
not augmented. - 

“Speak! speak!” vociferated Abaddon, foaming at 
the mouth, : 

Mornay closed his eyes, and moaned languidly. 

“Reveal! reveal! Where is the accursed son? 
Where is the traitor prince? Where is the woe and 
downfall of Granada ?” f 

“ Great master,” interposed Zegrim, ‘‘ this Christian 
will mistake your zeal forthe king for personal enmity. 
Your sublime art inculcates the loftiest forbearance and 
an unruffied temper.” 

“Most true,” answered Abaddon. “I did forget 
myself in my boundless love for my sovereign 
master.” 

“The knight is about to swoon,” said El Zagal. 
“We can, with safety, carry this rigour no further. 
Slaves, give back |” 

“He shall not.escape thus!” muttered Abaddon. 
“Unuloose him! Bring forth the brazier of coals! 
We will e’en try the plates of hot iron! His feet are 
of different material from what I imagine, if this 
chaiing-dish do not toast them ‘” 





He had lost his momentary self-possession, and re- 
lapsed into his former fury. 

One of the half-naked attendants went to procure 
the last-mentioned contrivance, which was set in a 
forge at the extremity of the apartment. 

There was a slight change in the face of Zegrim. 

El Zagal stood uneasily on one foot, then on the 
other. 

A shivering sensation crept over the knight as the 
glowing brazier appeared. 

Here was a punishment there was no means of 
evading. 

Fire, applied to the naked flesh, would burn, in 
defiance of all the Zegrims and El Zagals in the 
world. 

But who was this hoary-headed magician who had 
so much to do in the household of the king ? 

Was he one of those astrologers who often worm 
their way into palaces, and, by their wits and tricks, 
get possession of the secrets and confidences. of sove- 
reigns ? 

This view of the matter did not entirely satisfy 
Mornay, who noted with unfeigned surprise the 
— which he wielded over the mighty chief El 

agal. 

The English knight was now seized and bound to 
an iron chair. Zegrim looked on unmoved, while the 
chief displayed less alacrity than before. 

Sir Raoul’s feet were bared, and the hissing vessel 
was being placed beneath them, whena page rushed 
breathlessly into the chamber of torture, exclaiming : 
“There is one arrived at the palace who desires in- 
stantly tosee the king! His business admits of no 
delay. His news concerns Boabdil.” 

El Zagal pushed the brazier aside with his foot 
while Abaddon was listening to the page. 

“Prohounce not that hateful word! Call him 
traitor!” cried Abaddon. ‘“ Who is this fellow who 
is in such hot haste for an audience with the king? 
Gave he no name?” 

“ He said: ‘ Inform the King of Granada that Sadoc 
the Jew stands without, desiring audience, having 
most important communications to make, whereby 
that apostate and traitor, Mohamet Abdallah, other- 
wise Boabdil, may be delivered into his hand,’ ” an- 
swered the page. 

“The king,” said Abaddon, “is in his secret 
chamber, examining a horoscope that I have recently 
east concerning the fate of his kingdom and the time 
of his son’s death. Come with me, Sir Page, and you 
shall deliver your singular message to him in person. 
E| Zagal,” he turned to the war-worn veteran, “sus- 
pend these proceedings till you learn how this infor- 
mation affects the mind of the king.” 

Mornay was greatly disturbed by what he heard. 
The name of Sadoc the Jew gave him far more 
ubeasiness than the rack. The cupidity of the 
Israelites was well understood by him. For gold now 
in the coffers of Aben Hassan, he would betray the 
fugitives, who had trusted life and honour in his keep- 
ing. The warning of Ahab wasinstantly remembered. 
Boabdil slain, and the Princess Leoline incarcerated 
in the tomb, his love and his hopes would alike be 
vain. 

While these reflections agitated him, Abaddon 
departed. 

Zegrim tarried. El Zagal, having ordered the slaves 
to unbind him, turned his back on him for a mo- 
ment, and the knight determined to speak to the youth, 
whatever might come of it. Stooping toward that 
anomalous person, he said: 

“Feared you not I would betray you, lady ?” 

“T feared nothing. What bad I to fear, stout- 
hearted Sir Raoul?” 

The factitious Zegrim looked at him innocently. 

“From me, lady, you had littleindeed to apprehend, 
but there are those who, in my place, would have done 
you shame in the presence of yonder warrior and that 
grey-headed magician. But your secret is safe.” 

“Tt seems to me, Sir Knight, that you jest too soon 
after the torture.” She tossed her head, and her eyes 
glittered. “I have no secret that might not be pro- 
claimed from the highest tower of the Alhambra.” 

“ Lady,” returned Mornay, gravely, “you cannot 
deceive me, though your voice be soft as silver 
cymbals, and your manner a8 demure as the saintliest 
saint. I speak it sorrowfully, I could not return that 
priceless treasure which you generously proffered, and 
of which I was unworthy.” 

‘This insolence confounds ne—I am amazed. Has 
this child's play,” she poirted to the rack, “turned 
your head and scattered your senses! Beware how you 
go further with your presumption!’ The brazier 
still glows, and the slaves are within call.” 

Her red lips quivered slightly, her cheeks crim- 
soned, and her eyes rained scorn and contempt. 

“Menaces from so sweet a mouth,” resumed 
Mornay, “ cannot alarm me. I amno dupe. [know 
you well—your name, rank, and power.” 

The foot of the disguised lady beat angrilf upon 
the floor. 





With her mantling indignation there now 
an emotion that was not unlike fear. 

“ If you know so much,” she answered, with a self- 
control that was extraordinary, “speak out; 1 dare 
you to fulfil your boast!” 

“Tho beauty of Zoroya, the Light of Dawn, the 
favourite and all-powerful sultana’ of the King oi 
Granada, is sufficient to betray her in any guise slic 
may assume,” 

The knight’s voice was low, almost tender. 

Zoroya did not speak till the lapse of some seconds. 
Either she was unable to enunciate, or feared her 
accents might betray too much agitation. 

“Your audacity,” she answered, anon, “runs 
higher than the tallest spires of;the palace, Your 
head I should instantly order to be stricken off and 
cast into the Darro. Or perhaps, which is better, I 
should command you to be hurled from the battle- 
ments. .I know not what saves you from desiruc- 
tion. Iask in vain what prolongs your existence.” 

She clenched her bands in her excitement, and re- 
venge and love tortured her breast. 

“Proud sultana,” responded Sir Raoul, mournfully, 
and with that touch of gentle compassion ever irresis- 
tible to the ears of women, “I could auswer thy 
queries, if I shrank not from wounding a nature sv 
sensitive and imperious as thine. Beautiful lady, you 
were a woman before you were a queen.” Z 

He waited a little, but the sultana was mute. 

“I should well merit the death you have named i! 
by word or deed of mine I should make you feel tla: 
you have compromised your honour asa woman 0: 
your dignity as a queen, by anything that may have 
passed between us. Understand, lady, the chivalry of 
an English knight. I worship your sex, and inste.! 
of giving cause of complaint, am ready to devote m: 
arm, on all proper oceasions, to the redressing of 
woman’s wrongs.” 

“Speak no more! My mind is not yet decided! 
Your fate is in my hands. That you will never 
leave the Alhambra is certain! I profess to uniler- 
stand nothing that you have uttered. I say not what 
is true or what is false. My anger is not a thing 
that burns outina day; it is wont to consume. . 
that oppose it.” 

These words were pronounced hurriedly, for E! 
Zagal was approaching. Striking his hands thrice 
together, the guard appeared, and Sir Raoul was re- 
conducted to his prison. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Anas THE Witty was walking cone day in tii 
famous Court of Lions, when he saw an old man 
sitting beneath a fig-tree. 

Ahab was dressed in that gay attire which ha 
before been noticed, and perchance in compliance wii! 
the foppery and effeminacy of that period among tii 
class to which he now ostensibly belonged, or possi- 
bly from some other motive, his face was material] y 
changed by paints and pigments, which not only 
gave him a more youthful look, but quite transformed 
his plain features. 

With his plumed cap placed jauntily on his head, 
his dagger in his broidered belt, his scimitar by jis 
side, he rambled daintily toward the man under t 
fig-tree, in whose sharp nose, avaricious mout, 
cunning eyes, and prominent chin he recognized 
Sadoc, the Jew. 

Ahab was secretly filled with exultation at this dis- 
covery, and took a turn around one of the fountaius 
before he felt himself sufficiently phlegmatic to addre 
him. 

To make a faithful statement, the quaint lad had 
for some time been on the watch for the appeara 
of the Israelite, having received, from time to time, 
information from Nicolette that led him to expect su 
an event. 

Casting his eyes into the marble basin, and seriug 
his entire figure reflected there, he had no misgivine 
respecting the entire completeness of his disguise. 

He drew near to Sadoc, made as if he would pass 
him, turned, stopped, and playing with the hilt of his 
dagger, said, earelessly : 

“A fine day, old man. 
praised!” 

“It is afine day, gay youth, and may the God of 
Israel be praised!” 

“ With all my heart,” replied Ahab. 
a stranger in the Alhambra?” 

“Tam; for # hath been long since I was here. | 
am a sojourner and wayfarer, with my staff in my 
hand,” said Sadoc, in a humble tone. 

“Can I do you, any service, venerable stranger ?” 
inquired Ahab, patronizingly. 

“Thou seemesi in authority here. 
ability to speed me on my errand. Possibly thou art 
of the king’s household ?” 

The crafty eyes of the Israelite were fixed on Ahab, 
who did not forget that he was dealing with one not 
wanting in subtiety, 
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“T perceive that age hath not dimmed your sight 
nor enfeebled your judgment. I am, as you suspéct, 
in the honsehold of the king. Iam not, as you may 
possibly imagine, a prince, but a page in the servite 
of the most ravishing sultanain the world; and if 
you know aught of the management of this kingdom, 
you are aware that she is the real sovereign, and’ by 
her witcheries winds the king ronnd her finger like 
» ringlet of her own magnificent hair. If you wish 
favour atc court, you have come to the fight person.’ 

Ahab folded his arms, threw his head back, 
strutted a tittle, at the same time endeavouring ‘to 
look as modest as‘a girl. 

“May heaven ‘reward you for your fair speech! 
But, as I told you, I am a stranger within these gates, 
acd it behoveth me to exercise much care, lest I’be 
taken in my own Simplicity. I am desirous to stand 
in the presence of the King of Granada, baving 
somewhat to communicate unto bim which may be of 
importance to the State.” 

“Tam glad, ” responded Ahab, in a most friendly 
manner, “tliat you have confided this matter to me- 
What is your religion, old man ?” 

“Tam an Israelite,” responded Sado; “TI: belong 
to a people who have little rest, and like those of old, 
wander about in sheepskins and goat-skins, and hide 
themselves in caves and clefts of the rocks.” 

“ Your religion will not commend you to the king; 
but my good offices shall make the way clear. You 
shall remain here to-night, and perhaps a day or two, 
or until such time as I can say @ word privately to the 
sultana, my mistress, who can do more for you than 
any at court.’ 

“Nay, young sir, my business is: urgent, and of a 
nature to be pleasing in the sight of the king.” 

The old man spoke with earnestness. 

“Tf that be the case,” returned Ahab; ‘‘we must 
devise some other plan. Perhaps if you could hiut 
to me the character of your business; I might in 
time hint the same to my mistress, so that it would 
not be long in getting to the ears of the king.” 

“Are kings then so difficult of access?” asked 
Sadoc, anxiously. 

“There is nothing more difficult, respected sir, 
than to get at a king. I have known persons to 
pass three years in the Tower of Comares without 
once seeing him 

Ahab was probably thinking of the many prisoners 
confined in the tower. 

“ Kings are but men,” sighed Sadoc, “and though 
they may fence themselves about with forms and 
ceremonies, pomps and vanities, they are subject to 
the same ills, the same sicknesses, the same acci- 
dents, and the same death.” 

“True as the Koran!” exclaimed Ahab, 

“ What is thy faith?” asked the Jew. 

“That which is most convenient. I am a 
Christian among Christians; a Jew among Jews; a 
Mohammedan among Mohammedans. I am young, 
but I find this wisest and best. Where I cannot 
be of two religions at the same time, I am nothing. 
When questioned, I answer that [ have not wit 
enough to decide on matters of such: vast conse- 
quence, but leaye them to those: who have more wis- 
dom than I.” 

‘Verily, young page, thou art discreet; and I 
do not mind telling thee that my errand concerns 
one for whose head there is set a great price. . Did 
Muley Aben Hassan know on-what errand I come, 
he would hasten from his palace to meet me and 
do me honour.” 

“If this be the case,” said Abab, thoughtfully, “I 
know of but one thing that could interest him so 
much; and that concerns a certain apostate and 
traitor, who is hidden in the mountains and cannot 
be found.” 

Sadoc looked grave. 

Then, rising from beneath the fig-tree, and taking 
the youth by the arm, said: 

‘Thou art no fool, young sir. If thou dost not rise 
to distinction, it will be because thy merits are over 
looked. Thou hast hit the nail ou the head. The 
character of my communications you have shrewdly 
solved. But, mind you, I say naught of a certainty. 
Ido not affirm that I know definitely the abiding- 
place—or more fittingly the hiding-place—of this 
Moorish fugitive, or this prince; yet 1 could give a 
very useful judgment, and peradventure, by my 
counsel and advice, guide the great king of Granada 
to the accomplishment of ‘his desires.” 

The old man’s eves twinkled cunningly. 

© Venerable Israelite, the Prophet himself bath 
inspired you! Had you come from the Seventh 
Heaven you could not be a more welcome visitor 
to the king’s palace. You will receive riches and 
honours. You will return to your home and kindred 
laden with gold. I pray you in your prosperity, 
which may be surely counted: on, that you have me 
in some remembrance.” 

“ You truly believe that my errand will have good 
speed 2” 





Satloe’s’ small eyes expressed the avariciousness of 
his eoul. _ 

“Such good speed that I should like to give you a 
thousand pistoles for half the venture. I know the 
munificence of Hassan: He may receive you gruffly 
at first; but when you' leave the Alhambra finally, 
you will go forth in raiment of brocade, seated. on an 
Arabian horse, with a slave behind you leading an- 
otber Arabian horse Toaded with gifts. Sage Israelite, 
I have fifteen hundred pistoles; accept them, and 
give me your secret.” 

Ahab clapped his hands on his pockets and beneath 
his silken doublet; doubtless, he was searching 
for thé pistoles. 

It was now that the Jew’s visage really began to 
express the feelings of ‘his Leart; not only his face, 
but his whole person, his very fiugers, quivering with 
expectation. 

Ahab had skilfully touched the overmastering pas- 
sion of his being.- 

The eccentric youth inwardly exulted to see the 
over-strained chords respond. 

“T came not to bargain with you, sharp youth, 
but with the king, your master.. I drive not trade 
with children, but I have traded, ere now, with 


kings, when extravagances or reverses. have pressed / 
Tam not a hard man, yet | hold it | 


them to the wall. 
no sin to take advantage of the hour and the circum- 
statice.”” 

Ahab, who was never: long in forming conclusions, 
had already made up his mind what to do. 

One of the king’s pages at that moment issued from 
the Garden of Lindaraxa, and was crossing the Court 
of Lions. Ahab hailed him. 

“This worthy Hebrew,” quoth he; “‘ would sée the 
king. His errand concerns the fugitive prince.” 

“ What is he called?” asked the page, regarding 
him superciliously. 

‘*Names are of no accouut,” answered the Jew, 
warily. 

“Then,” replied the page, “ your errand is of no 
account, and you may take it yourself.” 

‘God forbid that I sheuld be ashamed of my 
name!” returned the Jew, seeing the error he had 
committed. “Inform the King of Granada that 
Sadoc the Jew stands without, desiring an audience, 
having most important. communications to make, 
whereby that apostate and traitor, Mahcmet Abdallah, 
otherwise Boabdil, may be delivered into his hands,” 

The page stared at the old man a brief space, and 
then ran away, with a speed more complimextary to 
his heels than his dignity 

“Your business,” said Ahab, still preserving bis 
friendly demeanour, “is as good as done. That is 
the most tonguey fellow in the palace. What his 
memory cannot furnish, imagination will supply, so 
that you need be under no concern about your matter 
getting an airing with the king.” 

“ You told mea short time ago that it was the most 
trying of all undertakings to get speech wiil a sove- 
reign,” remarked the Jew, sagaciously. 

Ahab winked about a dozen winks, and extr! 
himself with masterly skill. 

“That vexatious delay happens when there are no 
pages to speak a good word for the stranger, and 
when his business tallies neither with tle avarice nor 
the malice of the monarch,” 

At the expiration of half aa hour (which interval 
was passed by Ahab and the Jew in amiable conver- 
sation), the page returned, quite breathless, and bade 
Sadoc follow him. 

He left Ahab without a word of parting civility, and 
hurried on his treacherous mission. The Moorish 
youth unsheathed first his dagger and then his 
scimitar, replacing both carefully. 

“ An Arabian horse, a slave,and another Arabian 
horse. I think I see that slave and those horses! 
But all will be as it-is written, aud as it was destined 
to be a million years ago, Some wiil die and some 
will not; some will be kings and some subjects; 
some will betray, and some wil! be betrayed. 
is all the same!” 

Ahab surveyed his reflected image once more in 
the water, and walked .placidly from the Court of 
Lions. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Boaspit, after the departure of Sir Raoul for the Al- 
hambra, passed several days in, tranquil meditation 
and friendly discourse. with his sister. 

The relief of feeling safe was inexpressibly grate- 
ful; and his gratitude not only exteuded to the Jew 
but to his daughter. 

Day after day, the Prince and Leoline wandered, 
arm in arm, an@ explored together the mysteries of 
the stone chambers. 

Occasionally, Salome joined them in their walks— 
her graceful and modest demeauour aud charming 
conversation adding nota little to the enjoyment of 
the fug 
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The fair-hairedand melancholy Boabdil grew hourly 
more interested in. the Jewess. He sighed often, and 
fixed his eyes upon the ground, which symptoms were 
by the ancients ivterpreted as signs of love. 

Leoline noticed hig abstraction, and. rallied him 
upon lis taciturnitys. but neither jest nor advice were 
sufficient to restore kim to bis former self. 

He had few opportunities of -being alone with Sa- 
lome. Sadoc was ever present ; he followed them like a 
pale shadow, till the prince grew annoyed with his 
intrusions. 

On a few occasions, he had opportunity to address 
her; the first and second he neglected, the third Le 
improved. 

They were in what was termed the Chamber of 
Fountains, listening to the plash and murmur of 
falling waters. Sadoc was in his stables, and Leoline 
was taking a siesta in the crimson chamber. 

The heart of the Moorish Prince could not witb- 
stand the divine eyes cf Salome. He who was born 
to wield a sceptre trembled like a boy in the presence 
of beauty. 

“I have lost. a throne!” said Boabdil, 
sively. 

“You are not the first.that has suffered a sijuila: 
misfortune,” answered Salome. 

“TT have lost more than a throne,” added Boabuiil, 
his gentle and mournful eyes directed to the ceiling. 

Conscious embarrassment distressed the Jewess 
She had never heard) the, words of flattery, yet he: 
instincts warned her what to expect. 

A woman, often apprehends what she has neve 
learned by experience. 

A scarlet dye suffused her cheeks. 
arisen, had not Boabdil detained her. 

* Remain with me a moment, fascinating maiden! 
Hear a couiession which will neither disgrace mo nor 
shame thee.” ; 

‘*T entreat you to be silent,” said Salome, im- 
ploringly. 

“That may not be... I wonld not again lose an 
opportunity which may never more occur.. The 
stranger, the fugitive, the debtor to your hospitality, 
here.presumes to avow his love for you—alove which 
he firmly believes true and eternal!” 

The prince paused, an_ ineffable earnestness and 
tenderness shot from his dreamy, eyes. 

“You know not what you do! You know not 
what you say!” answered Salome, much moved. “ We 
differ in outward circumstances; we belong to two 
races of men; our education and habits are dissimilar. 
You are a Moslem; I am an Israelitish maiden. Tue 
abyss between us is impassable.” 

Salome’s agitation encouraged Boabdil. 

‘Say not impassable! Who should raise objections 
if we do not? Each must be happy or miserable 
for himself. If youand I, glorious Salome, unite iv 
sweet and eternal companionship, who has a right to 
complain ?” 

His expressive eyes drew her like magnets. Sho 
thrilled Leneath a power she had never beftre ex- 
perienced. Pain and pleasure were strangely com- 
mingled in her virgin bosom. 

‘My father! my father!’ 
ful of her own resolution. 

“ Thy father, divine Salome, is enfeebled hy age, 
and embittered by persecution. Think for thyself, 
beloved! Let not another steal from thee the sacred 
prerogative of choice.” 

The accents of the prince were tender beyond de- 
scription. His whole soul glowed with the fervour oi 
passion. 

‘‘My father, ob, stranger, was my earliest monitor 
and friend. He taught my.infantile tongue to speak, 
and my feeble feet to walk. What dol notowe him? 
He wishes not another to live in my thoughts. He 
looks with jealousy upon thee. He hates thy religion ; 
he distrusts thy purpose. Of late, leis not himself. 
Although bis wealth exceeds the desires of a priuce, 
his love of gold is unsatisfied.” 

Salome, for the Grst time singe they lad met, 
There was something 
she wished him to comprelend, which sue lad not 
strength to utter. 

“ Salome,” sighed Boabdil, “ thy truth, thy unsullied 
innoceuce, thy immaculate honesty, subdues me more 
and more. Witheut thee, I should indeed be miser- 
able !” 

Boabdil covered his face with his hands. 

‘Who art thou?” asked Salome, solemnly. 

* Lady!” answered the son of a king, melted to « 
woman's tenderness, “thy voice compels me to 
truth. I am Boabdil, son of Muley Aben Hassau, 
King of Granada, and heir to Lis magnificent throne. 
But were I to choose between the throne and thee, the 
throne would never be mine.” 

Boabdil sank on his knees, and caught the white 
hand of Salome, who, overcome by a new and deli- 
cious emotion, had not the strength to repel him. 

At that inopportune moment Sadoc, like a wrinkled 
the Chamber of Fouutains. 
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Salome, with a sob and a sigh, closed, her eyes and 
swooned. ¥ , 

The cries of \Sadoc, brought Leoline tw the spot, 
whose wisely-directed efforts presently restored the 
peautiful Jewess to econsciousness., With a woman's 
tact and a sister's friendsbip, she sent the Jew on a 
dozen useless errands, to spare the excuses of her 
prother and the blushes of Salome. 

“Trast not too much to my father,’ she whis- 
pered, with painful reluctance. “ Tell him not your 
secret. Confide only—-only in me.” 

These few words gave the prince unalloyed plea- 
sure. The first step toward success was taken— 
there was a secret and a trust between them. 

“Jt was the chilliness of the fountains,” said Leo- 
line, chafing Salome’s bands, 

“Jt never affected her before,” said Sadoc. 

“So much the better,” said Leoline. ‘‘I wonder 
that she has never been ill with it.” 

“] observed,” returned Sadoc, drily, “that the 
fountains affected your brother also. He was on his 
knees when I surprised them.” 

“How devoted of him! She would undoubt- 
edly have fallen, had he not interposed,” replied Leo- 
line, with exquisite address. 

“What one is’ to see without believing!” ex- 
claimed Sadoe, ‘lifting his hands, voice, and brows 
simultaneously. 

Leoline and the maid Nicolette spirited away 
Salome to the crimson chamber, leaving the Hebrew 
pale with surprise and ill-concealed anger. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCIENCE, 


Tue following is the exact result of an analysis 
wade of glass discovered at Pompeii:—Silex 69°43, 
lime 724, soda, 17°31, aluminium 3°55, oxide of iron 
1:15, oxide of manganese 0°39, and a trace of oxide 
of copper, in 100 parts. The glass of the present day 
has avery similar composition. 

EVAPORATION OF WATER BY TREES. 

In a letter recently addressed to the Inspector of 
Bridges and Highways, in France, Marshal Vaillant 
enters fully into the important question as to the 
evaporation effected by plants,*which takes place to 
in extent far beyond what would be considered 
possible by those who have not examined the matter. 
~ Even the lowest orders of plants send into the at- 
wosphere an-almost incredible amount of watery 
vapour ; and hence it is that summer rains contribute 
so little to swell out rivers. 

Experiments which were made gave the most sur- 
prising results, A branch of the common sunflower 
Helianthus annuus), placed in a vessel of water and 
exposed to the sun, dissipated the fluid with wonder- 
ful rapidity. The effect of forest. trees may well ge 
onceived from this; but special experiments we¢re 
nade to obtain facts regarding them. 

The extremity of an oak branch, about 55 in. long, 
and’ little more than 1} in. in diameter at its larger 
extretity, Was placed in a vessel filled with water, 

ich was so closed as to prevent, as much as 

‘ssibje, the Spontaneous evaporation of the fluid. 

Ai.,,aaving been exposed for twenty-four hours 
toa temperature which, on an average, was about 
68deg. Fahr., the water was found to be diminished 
to the amount of about 18-0z. avoirdupois; in forty- 
ight hours, to the amount of about 284 0z.; and in 
seventy-two hours to the amount ef about 33} oz. 

Supposing the whole of the tree from which this 
ranch was taken to produce proportionate effecis, 
t would evaporate about one ton of water on a summer 
lay; but taking the real quantity as only one-fourth 
of this, it would still be far beyond what is usually sup- 

posed. 

Bounds are placed to the evaporation caused by 
plants by the fact that, althougl: their roots may be 
considered as @ rule co-extensive with their foliage, 
they are far from absorbing as much as the leaves 
would be capable of evaporating. Were not this the 
case, the soil would be rendered dry to an extent that 
would be attended with the most mischievous conse- 
quences, 

As it is, however, the farmerin very naturally desir- 
ous to free his ground from weeds, were it only to 
prevent a waste of the moisture which is so necessary 
to his crops, but which would be carried away to a 
ruinous extent by some of them, especially by those 
which, like the couch grass(7riticuim repens), have long 

nd numerous roots. Such, however, may be the 
quantity evaporated by leaves, that not a drop of a 
very large rainfall may reach the ground. 

The enormous evaporation which takes place from 
the leaves of trees fully accounts for the lower tem- 
perature of the aix in the vicinity of forests; it also 
explains the humidity experienced in the same cir- 
cumstances. 

Tue emission of aqueous vapour from the leaves 
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continues for some time aiter the air has become 
colder, towards evening; and instead of the resulting 
vapours being dissolved, they are precipitated in the 
form.ct ivz, which, on the following morning, under 
the action of the sun, may become cloud, and ulti- 
mately fall.as rain at some distant place. _ It is clear, 
from all this, that the size of the rivers and streams 
of a country must be seriously affected by the presence 
of large quantities of forest land, far less rain being 
received by the earth, and therefore carried. off by 
natural drainage, than if the same land were under 
cultivation. 

The frequency of thunderstorms in the neighbour- 
hood of forests, and even isolated. trees, is explained 
by the conducting power imparted to the. air by the 
presence of moisture. 

ORIGIN OF THE PBACH. 

Mr. Rivers, in his excellent’ “ Catalogue of Fruit 
Trees” just published, says :— 

“Tn describing this fruit (Early Silver) the first of 
a& new type of peaches, 1 am tempted'to digress 
slightly from the beaten path of a fruit catalogue and 
give my theory as to the origin of some of our old 
kinds of peaches. I believe that the old White 
Nectarine was oue of the earliest introductions from 
the East to Europe, and to-it, in, my. opinion, we. owe 
those pale peaches, thé Noblesse,,Malta, and White 
Magdalen, so remarkable for the piquaocy of their 
flavour. 

“T have been led to think so from my having formed 
anew race of peathes by sowing the stones of the 
New White Nectarine, the only variety that bas for 
many years been cultivated in England: The first 
generation gave me the Early Silver Peach, one or 
two other pale-coloured peaches, and several white 
nectarines. The second and third generations have 
given me one or two very early peaches, as large 
as the Noblesse, yet ripening a fortnight carlier than 
the Red Nutmeg, also two or three large late peaches, 
all of them possessing the peculiar racy Noblesse 
flavour, and likely to be of value. 

“It is quite impossible to convey to the pomological 
world the remarkable things that the ercuard-house 
has in the short range of ten years brought out, so as 
to give a greater and more complete knowledge of 
the origin and nature of peaches. and nectarines 
than has been obtained in a century by the Continental 
Wi iters. 

‘*The French pomologists of the present day are 
almost ridiculous in their knowledge, or want of 
knowledge, of peaches and nectarines. If Messrs. 
Decaisne and Carriere could reside for five years 
near a good orchard-house, they would not write as 
they do about peacues. I am’ tempted or provoked 
to write thus, because a French pomolegist will not 
believe that anything peculiar or good in fruit can 
ever take place out of France. 

“The large peach which I have mamed Prince 
Wales was raised from the stoue of a Pitmaston 
Orange Nectarine; out of ten seedlings of the se- 
cond generation—i.¢. stones of the Priuce of Wales 
peach—five are peaches much like the present. three 
are orange nectarines, aud two are white-ileshed 
nectarines. The first generation from that odd little 
yellow nectarine, Fairchild’s Early, were all exactly 
like the parent, varying but little in size, but the 
second generation raised from these seedlings has 
proved most remarkable. 

“The trees, some ten or twelve in number, all blos- 
somed last spring simultaucously, the blossoms all 
exactly alike—large, with loose irregular petals. I 
was so disappointed on seeing this, feeling that no 
departure from the original sort bad taken piace, 
although I kuew the fruit was from fertilised flowers, 
that I was on the point of having all the trees de- 
stroyed. To my great preseut satisfaction, this was 
not done. They have all borne’ fruit. Out of the 
ten trees five ave peaches—onea bright orange, the 
others pale-fleshed, and of delicious flavour; tive are 
nectarines, three of which now give brigit orange- 
coloured fruit, of the size of the Violette Hative 
Nectarine, and two with wiite flesh. The flavour of 
the peaches is sprightly and nectarine-like. 

“ This is indeed the case with nearly allthe peaches 
raised from nectarine stones; heuce 1 bave formed 


¢ 


of 


an opinion that I shali found new races of peaches | 


from the nectarine.” 


PROGRESS IN THE POTTERIES.—Martinmas, the close 
of the trade year in the Staffordshire Potteries, finds 
business in a more flourishing state thau was perhaps 
ever before known. Since the close of the American 
war there bas been a large influx of orders, and the 
resources of all the manufacturers engaged in that 
particular branch of the trade are now taxed to the 
utmost. In many cases orders have been rejected 
where a prolonged period could not be allowed for 
their execution. Labour and materials have both 
advanced in value, the former partly through the 
introduction of the Factory Act: aut the manu- 
facturers arc tuerefurs advauciug the prices of goods 


as far as practicable. During the year imposing- 
looking works, haye been partially reared at Hanley, 
Stoke, and Burslem, and in these every atteution has 
been paid to the comfort of the workpeople, aud to the 
econowising, of space and time, by arrauszing the 
workshops as much as possible in an order corre- 
sponding in cousecutiveness with the various processes 
oi the art. The new hydraulic presses for converting 
the “slip,” or, liquid compound of clays or, other 
materials, into a solid state, are now used at nearly 
all the largest factories. ‘Lhe new steam machinery for 
making various kinds of flat and hollow ware isslowly 
making its way; and other contrivances for cheapen- 
ing production and abolishing deleterious occupations 
will no doubt be introduced as the prejudices of the 
workpeople against machinery are removed by the 
progress of education. The importance of this staple 
industry is shown by the following statistics :—At the 
present time the trade is carried on in Staffordshire by 
170 firms, the estimated value of whose productions is 
£2,210,000 per annum. The quantity of clay cdn- 
sumed annually is about 160,000 tons, and oF coal 
450,000 tong. To stain the clay and paiut the ware 
67,000 Ib. of oxide cobalt are used, and about 1,100 
tons of borax and boracic acid to glaze it and 12,000 
oz. of gold are required for gilding and embellishing. 
The calcined bones used in the manufacture of china 
amount to about 4,500 tons per annum, and are 
obtained principally from South America. 


SILICIUM IN IRON. 

Dr. Putpson’s paper on this subject. was reail by 
the Secretary of the Section, Mr. Winkler Wills. It 
was well known that silicium existed in cast iron, not 
only in the free, but also in the combined state. Dr. 
Phipson had been led to examine the subject of 
silicium in iron from the fact that he found several 
samples of iron, which were reported as yielding very 
different qualities of Bessemer steel, to be of precisely 
sitnilar chemical composition, and following ‘up tii 
subject, he came-to the coriclusion that the differences 
in the quality of the steel arose, not from differences 
in the total quantity of silicium, but from the manuer 
in which it occurred, as free or combined. 

This matter was of great importance, as the author 
was now enabled to determine, by ascertaining the 
amount of combined silicium, as to the spitableucss of 
an iron for the manufacture of Bessemer steel, that 
iron which yielded the smallest’ quantity of combined 
silicium beiug-not suitable for this purpose. 

Captain Nole stated that no iron was so doficient in 
tensile strength as hematite iron, but he had deter- 
mined that this weakness was not due to the silicium 
the metal contained. 

In reply to a question by Mr. De la Rue, Mr. Bell 
stated that borax—an element very closely allied to 
silicium—had not been found in any analysis of iron, 
aud that the character of an iron would vary very 
much, although precisely similar materials were used 
in its production, 

Dr. Miller suggested the spectroscope should be 
used, in order to determine the presence of barium 
the lines gives by this element being very characte r- 
istic. 

Wuen Mahomet II. beseiged Constantinoplé in 
1543, he made use of cannon throwidg stone balls of 
1,200 lb. weight. They could not be fired more than 
four times @ day. 

Discovery oF Grapuite.— A Russian Corre- 
spondent announces that a stratum of graphite (black- 
lead for pencils) has just been discovered near the 
Sea of Azoff, equal iu quality to that of Siberia. 

Tp inventor of the Swedish needle rifle is coming 
to England to pay a round of visits to military 
arsenals and manufacturies, as he has received from 
his- Government a large annual allowance for tra- 
velling purposes, which, it is hoped, will be beneficial 
to the Swedish Government. 

CoLOURATION oF BurninG HyproGen by Atmo- 
SPHERIC AIR, AND BY CARBONIC AcID.— Having: db- 
tained so many curious results by exposing solids to 
the hydrogen flame, it occurred to Mr. Barrett that 
the contact of that flame with gases might produce 
phenomena worth observing. He accordingly tried 
carbonic acid, and “found that the presence of this 
gas instantly changes the colour of burning hydrogen 
from a yellowish brown to ‘a pale lilac, the whole of 
the bydrogen flame becoming thus tinged. The 
Ksame change of colour may be observed by allowing 
the products of combustion froma small and lightless 
gasflame or alcohol flame to pass througli a jet of 
burning hydrogen.” A very small quantity of car- 
bouic acid is sufficient to thus change the colour of 
burning hydrogen, the change being protucible by 
simply breatling on the hydrogen flame. Mr. Barrett 
suggests that the lilac colour may be due either to 
the heat of the hydrogen flame rendering incan- 
descent the molecules of the carbonic acid, or, more 
probably, to the combustion of carbonic oxide, set 
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acid by the bydrogen. In the paper in which he re- 
cords all these phenomena, Mr. Barrett adds that he 
has observed that when bydrogen is burnt in an in- 
verted vessel its flame is generally accompanied by 
the blue colour; this blue’colour being chiefly seen 
around the. upper part of the flame, at the places of 
contact with the sides of the vessel ; but that if the 
hydrogen be mixed with about a third of its bulk of 
air, the blue colour is very much fainter than when 
the hydrogen is pure, and there is always a dark 
space above the burning gas, surmounted by a flame 
of a light green colour. Both this curious pheno- 
menon and that of the:“ kind of luminous steam to be 
seen stretching itself some distance above the tip of 
the flame when hydrogen burns in a darkened room,” 
would doubtless repay further investigation. 








FACETIZ£. 


A Horst Laven.—A coachman, extolling the 
segacity of one of his horses, observed that “if any- 
body was to go for to use himil!, he would dear malice 
like a Christian.” 





A YARN, 


You sec, Gran’mother, our ship had been going all 
night nor-east-by-nor, with a rolling sea, mountains 
high, as the wind was blowing a uarter gale, 
and no man could keep the deck without lashings. I'd 
been nigh washed overboard, but caught, as luck 
would have it, a beleyin’ pin, and jerked myself back 
agin, on to the black cook, who’d got at the rum and 
was lying water-logged abaft the eaboose. Bless my 
wig! how the ship rolled, Gran’mother; sometimes 
lyin’ on her beam ends, ’tother times standin’ on end 
with the bowsprit a-peak, and then her starn a-peak, 
as you'd say. Notastitch of eanvas showed, but all 
clewed or close-reefed, taut as your old broom there. 

“Tom Tarradiddle,” says the Cap’n to me; “ Tom, 
this here's a fearful night, and no mistake.” 

“* Aye, aye, sir,” says I. 

“Tye lost our reckoning and don’t know where 
we're goin’, and that’s awkward,” says he. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” says I. 

“ Perhaps we're drivin’ to the North Pole, perhaps 
to the Caribbean Sea,” says he. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” says I. 

“The chronometer’s burst its spring, and the 
quadrant’s anything but square,” says he, 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” says I, 

“I’ve heard a scraping on the bottom of the ship, 
and I fancies they're rocks,” says he. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” says I. 

“ And there’s no mistake about it,” says he, as the 
ship went crunch on toa reef, and the pint of a rock 
came bang through us amidships, and started all the 
deck planks. There we was pinned,as a man may 
say, on to the reef, and the sea a-making breeches 
over us; now carrying away a run of gunnel, now 
snapping off a mast like acarrot, now washing off 
half-a-dozen of able-bodied seamen, and me among 
‘em. You may well say “ Ler,” Gran’mother, for 
sich a thing as that there wreck was never seed 
afore. 

When daylight come we found we was on a 
desolate island, of course, but the waves had washed 
ashore several barrels of biskit and a cask or two of 
rum. Judging from the look of the place, pork and 
junk seemed hard to get at, and we calkilated starva- 
tion was our lot. But it warn’t to be, tho’ we was to 
be saved from it in a very onpleasant manner. ‘“ As 
how ?” says you. Why, this island was full of can- 
nibals—nasty beestes as eat their enemies, and friends 
also, if they cotch ’em on the sly. 

Well, down comes on us some hundred or more of 
them hungry-looking brutes, and soon made signals 
that we could understand, and they was these: 

“It’s been banyan days with us, o’ late, and we're 
a going to have a feast, and eat you lubbers.” 

y eye, Gran’mother, there was ago! But to come 
to the bight of my yarn. 

Our Cap'n was a brave man—brave as Nelson, and 
ought to be mast-headed alongside of that galliant 
hero in Trafalgy Square. Well, what’s he do, but 
begins a-working signals too, and telling ’em we was 
a rum lot, and wasn’t good for eatin’—fresh or salted. 
But they didn’t seem to believe him, so what's he do, 
but asks the surgin to. take off his larboard leg, and 
surgin does it. 


Cap'n siguais «in: . 
sample of what we is; if you 


“ Just try this, as 
likes it, why so beit.” 

Well, Gran’mother, the chief of the brutes takes a 
bite, but his teeth made no more mark on the Cap’n’s 
leg than nothin’ at first, but he worked away until he 
got off a mossel and swallowed it. Butit would go 
no further than his gullet, and then he kicked, and 
signalled, and vaait hive gone black in the face, only 


he was pretty nigh that colour afore. 
_ Seein’ how the course Jay, onr sursin took out the 
"amrod from ais pistol ad put it dowa the cannibal’s 


throat, and twisted it round and round antil he 
grappled the mossel, and hauled it up again. 

‘he brutes was so astonished that they gavea 
higeous yell, and scampered back to where they come 
from, and we seed no more of’em. The Oap’n and 
surgin larfed like good ‘uns, and then they put on 
the Cap'n’s leg agin!—What say? Don't believe 
that! But, I say they did, ’cos the leg was a cork 
‘un, and the eannibal had only bit out one of the 
brass wheels as worked the ‘“ kneepan.”—Punch's 
Pocket Book, 1866. 


LINES FOR THE TIMES. 
By the Father of a Family. 
I caNNorT eat but little meat, 
Tis such expensive food: 
When butchers cry, “Come, buy, buy, buy!” 
I think them vastly rude. 
They've raised the price of all that’s nice, 
Beef, mutton, pork, and veal : 
Their meat’s so dear, I sadly fear 
I soon shall want a meal. 
Chorus. 
So scant my fare, my bones are bare, 
I shiver with the cold: 
Small strength’s within my shrunken skin, 
Now meat so dear is sold. 


My wife, poor soul! must needs control 
Her appetite so good, 
In lieu of chops she lives on slops, 
Most unsubstantial food. 
We pinch and screw for Sam, and Sue, 
And Frank, and Maud, and May; 
Five little chicks, who eat like six, 
Nor care how much I pay. 
Chorus. So scant my fare, &c. 


North, south, east, west, the rinderpest 
Is rife, the butchers tell, 
And that is why so dear we buy: 
I fancy ‘tis a sell. 
It’s my belief that mutton and beef 
Much cheaper should be sold, 
For there’s scarce a rise in the wholesale price, 
As the press hath plainly told. 
Chorus. Yet scant’s my fare, &. 


I'd like to see a Company 
To bring good meat to town, 

No more at shops we'd bay our chops, 
Then prices might go down. 

Thus some fine day the butchers may 
Look, like their aprous, blue: 

And there may be for you and me 
Cheap meat as e’er we knew. 

Chorus. 

North, south, east, west, the rinderpest 
Is raging, so we're told : 

And there’s no meat that’s fit to eat, 
But is worth its weight in gold.— Punch. 


A MODEL speech for brevity was that of the St. 
Salvador Minister, in the Guildhall, the other evening. 
In good English, though with a strong Spanish 
accent, he said—“‘ My Lord Mayor, ladies and gentle- 
men, God save the Queen.” 

Tue Commissioners of Police sent down two or 
three of their most experienced detectives to Canter- 
bury the other day, in consequence of having received 
intelligence that a great number of pockets liad been 
picked by an organized band in the neighbourhood! 
The information was perfectly correct, as far as it 
went, but the writer forgot to state that the pockets 
in question were pockets of hops. 

A CONTEMPORARY puts down, of course as a rough 
calculation, the loss sustained by the Lord Mayor's 
Show necessitating the suspension of business at 
£5,000. It is pretty well time the giving up of the 
streets to tomfoolery and the riot of a host of 
ragamuffins was put a stop to legally. The first 
duty of a Lord Mayor is to put down a nuisance, 
and he cannot conscientiously do so if he sets the 
example of one. 

THE royal party at Sandringham recentiy exerted 
themselves to the utmost in attending to the comfort 
and enjoyment of their humble guests. The attempt 
to get up Highland reels was a@ failure, because the 
Norfolk bumpkins could not manage the agility; but 
in the way of eating, the peasantry’s feet weré on their 
native heath. The quantity of food that disappeared, 
as by miracle, was a source of éurprise as well as 
amusement to the hosts. One little fellow attracted 
the special attention of the prince. Three times had 
his plate been heaped with beef and cabbage, and three 
times had it been cleared as with a sponge. Then 
came on the pudding, which the Princess of Prussia 
was cutting up, while the Prince of Wales and the 
other distinguished visitors handed round. One lump 
of pudding was handed to the boy who had done such 





execution on the beet, and he, snatching it up iu tiis 





fingers, devoured it at once. The prince, who haj 
called the attention of the rest of the party to his 
movements, suddenly took another loaded plate fron, 
his sister's hands, and placed it before the little fellow 
just as the last mouthful disappeared. He showed 
no surprise, never so much as looked up in the far 
of his royal attendant, but ‘attacked the seconj 
supply with the same avidity he had showr to 
the first, whereupon, as the Vicar of Wakefield cay; 
the company were fit to die with laughter. re: 

Tue vergers of Ely Cathedral were recently start/«: 
by the unexpected appearance of an aristocratic pa:ty 
of visitors. One of the gentlemen was requested ;) 
the usual manner to leave his stick behind him befor, 
entering the choir. With this request he readily 
complied, and the attendant verger was quite uncon- 
scious of the rank of the person. On coming out 
from the choir, a very ¢ young lady ad- 
dressed the astonished official in the siweetes: o; 
tones, saying: “I think you were the person who 
took the Prince of Wales’s stick?” and then did th. 
astonished servitor first know that he was standinz 
in présence of the Royalty of England, whom he la) 
remorselessly deprived of his stick. 


A MISTRESS WANTED. 


“ Wanted, a situation as Housemaid, where a may- 
servant is kept. No objection to the country.—Apply 
to Miss Blopp, &c.” , 

Scene.—A room over a greengrocer’s shop. E:ite: 
Carrots to Miss Blopp, who is reading an illustrated 
journal. 

Carrots. “ Please, miss, here’s a lady to see you.’ 

Miss Blopp. “ Did she send her card ?” 

Carrots. “ No, miss; she said’ her name was L[lor- 
monde.” 

Miss Blopp (looking at some notes on the table). “ Hor 
monde, Hormonde! Oh, yes. Here she is, O-r-m-o-1-: 
—Hormonde, Tyburnia ‘Perrace. Yes, she may 
Show her hup.” (Miss Blopp trifles with her ii; 
throughout.) 

[Exit Carrots; returns, showing in Mrs. Ormonde. 

Miss Blopp (rises and curtsies). “ Pray take a chee: 
mem.” 

(Mrs. Ormonde sits, and Miss Bl adually su)- 
sides on to the sofa.] eofiat 

Miss Blopp. “ You came about my hadvertiseme' 
I suppose, mem ?” 

Mrs. Ormonde. ‘*Yes,as ‘you declined to call upon 
me. 

Miss Blopp. “Why, you sea it would take up: 
much time to call upon all, and so many clients ho! 
jects to pay cab hire, and I can’t ride in a "bus whi 
I’m dressed. You live, I see, in T'yburny Terrace ? 

Mrs. Ormonde. “In Tyburnia Terrace; yes.” 

Miss Blopp. ‘Go much hout of town ?” 

Mrs. Ormonde. “ Three months in the year.” 

Wiss Blopp. “And your wages is ?” 

Mrs. Ormonde, “ Fourteen guineas.” 

Miss Blopp. “ Washing found; and beer and 
of course ?” 

Mrs. Ormonde. “ Yes.” 

Miss Blopp. “ Beer brewer's, or public-House + 

Mrs. Ormonde. “ We have our beer by the ec’... 

Miss Blopp. “ Not single X, I hope, mem pr 

Mrs. Ormonde. “TI believe it is.” 

Miss Blopp: “What's the domestigs’ bed-tiue, ' 
mem ?” 

Mrs. Ormonde. “ Ten o’clock for the servants.” 

Miss Blopp. “Ten. Yes—but; I'm pertickler abou 
that. I should object to answer any bell after t«: 
Do you object to crinoline, to sheenonys, to caps sui 
millinterry heels, mem ?” 

Mrs. Ormonde. “ Certainly, during your work.” 

Miss Blopp. “ Oh, but not when I’m cleaned ?” 

Mrs. Ormonde. “No, I suppose not, in moder- 
tion.” 

Miss Blopp. “‘ What relagshations, mem ?” 

Mrs. Ormonde. “I beg pardon, what ?” 

Miss Blopp. “ What holidays ?” 

Mrs. Ormonde. “IT have no stated days out. You 
would be allowed to go to church, and——” 

Miss Blopp. “ That’s a matter on course, men 
religious dooties counts nothing. Kitchen’s private, 
I suppose ?” 

Mrs. Ormonde. “TI do not concede the right to ¢ 
into my own kitchen.” 

Miss Blopp. “ Oh, you don’t, mem. I presume "3 
young gentleman would be allowed to visit me? 
not in the perlice, as I never hinterferes with the cook's 
perkisits.” 

Mrs, Ormonde. “T should object until I nave 424 
some expefience of yuu," 

Miss Blopp. “Should you object to my using the 
pianner when you was hout ?” 

Mrs. Ormonde. “ Certainly.” 

Miss Blopp. “You woald? Well, mem, has | con- 
sider your wages is rather low, and the beer a hex 
short, the kitchen likely to be innovated, and mv 





chance of changing my condition hinterfered with, ! 
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@on't think, Mrs. Hormonde, ‘ve should agree long 
together, and I (rising) wishes you a good morning.” 
[Irs. Ormonde feels herself rebuked, and with a 
1 bow retires to her brougham at the door.J— 
Punch’s Pocket Book, 1866. 


THE YOUNG HOUSEWIFE’S. FRIEND. 


To Preserve Meat.—Don't allow followers, and keep 

ar eye on the policeman, 

To Make Your Housekeeping Money Go Far.—Send 
it to the Antipodes in a registered letter. 

How to Get a Comfortable House,—Take onewhen 
you can get it—Fun Almanack. 

PLEASANT FOR A CHANGE. 

Porter: “The boxes is all in the next van, sir, 
and I've put the small articles under the seat.” 

Paterfamilias: ‘‘Thank you.”—(Porter lingers)— 
* Anything else?” 

Porter: ‘‘No, sir. Only I thought perhaps you 
might want sixpence change for a shilling.—Fun 
Almanack. 

Our, PAPERS A LA MODE.—Golden hair is at 
resent all the rage with a certain description of 
huhionablo ladies. Very likely. those expensive 
females will next take to curling their hair with 
pank-notes.— Punch. 

Tue Rutinc Passion. — We know a clerk in a 
Government department (he objects to the common 
phrase, public office) who is so precise, so married to 
routine, that he dockets all his love-letters, and 
minutes his answers on the back, ties them up neatly 
with red tape, and puts them away in pigeon-holes. 
He always writes to the lady on “ half margin,” and 
never visits her without first making an appoint- 
ment. All the correspondence goes by the messenger. 
—Punch. 

Ax AMBASSADOR TO PRUSSIA WANTED.—According 
to Reuter’s Express, Lord Napier’s recall from the 
English Embassy at Berlin is officially confirmed, 
but his successor at that capital has not yet been 
decided on. It is a wonder that so respectable a 
man as Lord Napier was not recalled from Berlin 
long ago, and our Government must have some 
difficulty in finding any one worthy to succeed Lim 
at the Prussian Court. We have hanged almost 
everybody fit to be sent there.— Punch, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


FerMENTED liquors and wines contain iodine, but 


nilk is richer in that substance than wine. The pro- 
portion of iodine in milk is in the inverse ratio of the 
quantity yielded. . Eggs also contain iodine; a fowl’s 
egg, weighing 50 grains, contains more iodine than a 
quart of cow’s milk. { 

In Russia corn is stored in pits dug in the soil, the 
sides of which are hardened by long exposure to fire. 
Before the grain is introduced straw, is ignited in the 
pit, to purify and dry theair. The grain is thrown 
in and packed close. It has been thus. preserved forty 
years, it is said. 

A very ingenions contrivance has been made by 
MM. Toselli and D’Allmagne, of Paris. They blow 
asmall globe withia ‘a decanter or claret-jug. This 
globe, which has its opening at the side of the larger 
vessel, serves to hold a freezing mixture to cool wine 
or water in summer, and in winter may be filled with 
warm water to take the chill off Burgundy or port. 

To Prevent Guns Rustine,—Take the commonest 
and cheapest petroleum oil:(called kereosene here) and 
clean the inside and out of your gum with it in the 
same way as you would use hot water (excepting that 
you bottle up the soiled oil for a future cleaning), It 
does not make the locks sticky as olive oil does, or 
evaporate like turpentine. It enters into every crevice, 
eats out all rust, and, so long as it remains on the 
lock or gun, will prevent rust from accumulating; it 
is equally good for atirrups, bits, machinery, fire-irous, 
door-locks, &e. 

Use or GLYCERINE FOR MoisteNING MopeEtiinc- 
Cray.—The last number of Cosmos records some ex- 
periments on the use of glycerine instead of water for 
moistening modelling-clay... Clay first. well dried and 
then rendered plastic by admixture with glycerine 
was kept in a hot toom for two months, at the end of 
Which time its plasticity had not in the least diminished. 
Clay rendered plastic by glycerine would seem to be 
capable of being used-over and over gain indefinitely, 
just like wax, with the advantage over wax of always 
tetaining the same consistence and degree of plasti- 
city, neither being hardened by.cold nor softened by 

eat. 


Tra axp Lemon Juice.—While on the subject of 
tea, let me warn you not to get into a habit so com- 
Mon with ladies now of drinking tea several times a 
dav. "aw snré the practire fs most injurions for the 





nerves, and will make you look thin, pale and sallow. 
During the hot weather thirst compels one to take some 
refreshment, and I have ever since a recent visit to 
Italy, adopted the plan of drinking considerable quan- 
tities of lemonade; not the effervescing lemonade which 
you buy, but my plan is simply to employ a fresh 
lemon, which is squeezed into cold water, a little 
pounded sugar is added, and you have a delicious and 
most wholesome drink. People here will suggest all 
sorts of additions, and advise making it with hot- 
water, but believe me, the Italians know best. When 
I feel ill, I take sometimes as many as two or three 
lemons in a day, and I have given this beverage, with 
the most beneficial effect, to children when threatened 
with a bilious attack. 








RENUNCIATION. 


Go! I would not detain you 
If life hung on the word— 

Though my whole soul’s remotest. depth 
With agony were stirred ! 

I'd scorn your base professions, 
Fling all your love-words back— 

If kept they’d blight and sear my heart 
As marked by lightning track ! 


I loved you ence—Fll not deny— 
Loved with a woman’s power— 

That would have braved a thousand ills, 
Where other hearts would cower, 

To win for thee one throb of joy, 
Decoy on hovering pain— 

From casting on your pressing life 
It’s black-winged shade again. 

Oh, the whole earth was beautiful, 
Tn that wild passion-flood ! 

And 't seemed celestial nectars thrilled 
My fiery young heart’s blood! 

The sunset sky gleamed regal bright 
Above the great blue hills, 

And heaven seemed stooping down to earth 
Tq those warm twilight stills. 

Felt I all this! ah, thrice of this 
And yet I scorn ye now! 

For what didst give to me so well 
Your love’s most sacred vow ? 

Did ye not seek another heart 
In Fashion’s empty throng ? 

And flutter round mingling soft words, 
With the rare mirth and song? 


Keep to her love! I hate your vows— 
False as the fickle snow 

Which whirls and eddies o’er the earth, 
Whatever wind may blow! 

Go! a true woman’s heart would give 
To death its love-kept mine— 

Rather than hug a false man’s love, 


Torn from another shrine! C. A, 


STATISTICS. 


Tuere are in the United States—clergymen, 
87,529; teachers, 110,469; professional authors, only 
216 ; editors, 2,994; publishers, 917 ; printers, 23,106; 
booksellers, only 1,861; physicians, 54,543; lawyers, 
33,193 ; judges, 787 ; nuas, 114; and sisters of charity, 
1,379. Astronomy figures with only two professors, 
while astrology has eight, geology three. 

Tue entire value of cotton goods manufactured in 
England in. the year 1760 was about 200,0002 In 
1772 British calicoes were made to the number of 
50,000 pieces, In 1816 upwards of 1,000,000 pieces 
were manufagtured. In 1756 the population engaged 
in the cotton manufacture was about 20,000. In 1801 
the persons engaged were about 80,000. In 1823 
there were about 10,000 steam looms in Great Britain, 
In 1862 their number was 399,992, driven with a 
power of 294,000 horses, and employing 451,000 work- 
people in 2,887 factories, containing 30,387,457 spindles. 

Sraristics or THE Dustin Exuisition.—In 1853 
but one colony (besides India) and seven foreign 
countries were represented. This year 21 colonies, 
exclusive of India, and 21 foreign countries have ob- 
tained space. The number of works of art exhibited 
in 1853 was 1,493, while this year they amounted to 
2,072. At a rough estimate, the value of the indus- 
trial objects may be set down at more than 400,000/., 
and the fine arts at nearly 300,000, making a total 
value of 700,000% The Exhibition has been open for 
159 days and 51 evenings, and the entire number of 
admissions of every kind has been a little over 900,000 ; 
being an average of about 5,000 by day, and of 3,000 
by night. The numberof visitors was a quarter of a 
million under those of 1853; and the total receipts, 
about 45,000/., are eonsiderably under those of 1853, 
which amounted to 60,0002 But for the Exhibition 
af that-year it was uccessary bo erect wholly new and 


Teporta heat of 97 degrees at that place. 





special buildings, at a net cost of upwards of 40,000/., 
while for this year’s Exhibition building, erected by a 
joint-stock company, a moderate equitable rent is all 
that ine funds are chargeable with. 








GEMS. 


Srrone passions work wonders, when there is a 
greater strength of reason to curb them. 

No man suffers by bad fortune. but be who has been 
deceived by good. 

Lapres who use an excess of perfume must think 
men like seals, most assailable at the nose. 

CALAMITY never leaves us where it finds us; it 
either softens or hardens the heart of its victim. 


You may extract fire from most things, but from 
ashes never. 

Few have been taught to any purpose who have not 
been greatly their own teachers. 

A Foot in high station is like a man in a balloon— 
everybody appears little to-him, and he appears little 
to everybody, 

How good and beautiful would it be, if our tastes, 
impulses and inclinations were so pure that we might 
live freely and naturally, as the birds or the flowers, 
trusting without misgiving to our spontaneous sym- 
pathies and movements. 

Hope is the ruddy morning ray of joy, recollection 
is its golden tinge ; but the latter is wont to sink amid 
the dews and dusky shades of twilight; and the 
bright blue day which the former promises, breaks 
indeed, but in another world, and with anotlier sun. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue provision at the Lord Mayor's inauguration 
banquet is said to haye averaged about 6 lbs. weight 
of food for each gue This included nearly three 
platefuls of turtle soup for each man. 


A WAR-SHIP, under the Ottoman’ flag, has’appeared 
for the first time these thirty years in the roadstead 
of Algiers, and after casting anchor, fired a salute in 
recognition of French sovereignty. 

An Italian delegation has presented to President 
Johnson a petition signed by Garibaldi and 362 other 
Italians of distinction, all residents in Italy, urging 
him to abolish capital punishment in the United 
States,,and to begin by pardoning Jefferson Davis. 

Tue people of Brussels having determined to ab- 
stain from eating oysters in consequence of the high 
price to which they had risen, that check in the 
demand has. now caused the chargé to be reduced 
from 13s. the 100 to 5s. 

Coats FROM Newcastte.—The largest cargo of 
coal that ever crossed the Atlantic—1,767 tons— 
arrived at Boston, a few days since, from Newcastle, 
consigned to the Boston Gas Company, and costing 
about 20,000 dollars. 

Axsovt one hundred years ago, a houso was built 
at Baltimore of bricks imported from England, while 
beneath the site of the building existed a bed of clay 
which afforded, and still affords, material for the 
manufacture of millions of bricks. 


Wasps 1n PLenty.—A correspondent writing from 
near Guildford, says that ‘‘ contrary to the experience 
of many observers in other parts, we have been 
annoyed with most unusual numbers of wasps, no 
room in the house being free from dozens of them.” 

ACCORDING to a correspondent, poor Giuglini, that 
famous tenor who used to sing so divinely, killed him- 
self by taking drugs to keep down corpulency and 
produce a pale complexion. But, then, the poor 
fellow, we know, was not right in his mind. 

M. BossanGs, the founder of the well-known firm 
of publishers of Paris and London, died recently in 
his 100th year. He had hoped, on the completion 
of his century of years, to preside at a banguet in 
celebration of the event, to be given toa hundred of 
his friends, at the Louvre Hotel. 


Tue Registrar-General reports that the mean tem- 
perature of the six months from April to September, 
1865, namely 59°37 degrees, has exceeded any to be 
found in the records of the last ‘ninety-four years. 
Yet the degree of heat was never equal to that of 
several quite recent summers. The highest of all 
the returns made to the Registrar-General this year 
was 92 degrees, reported by the late Dr. Barker, of 
Bedford ; and in 1858 the same gentleman had to 
But inall 
the ninety-four years the mean temperature ef the 
six months never before reached ‘even 58 degrees, 
except in five years, and in only one of these ex- 
ceeded 59 degrees, namely, in 1846, when it was 
59°13 degrees. . 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tromas Frxtar.—The lines to a “ Floweret” are declined 
with thanks. 

Disraessep One.~—We really cannot say whether any of 
the periodicals named would insert your literary effusions. 

X.N. Z.—The marriage was not legal; a surname may be 
changed, but not the Christian name. 

Oxictvat.—The lines entitled “Address to Night” we must 
beg leave to decline. 

M.A. Z—The proper dress for a- bridegroom is full 
dress; though individual taste, and circuntstances, have a 
great deal to do with it. 

Fiortw.—If you willlook at the recipe again, you will 
see that “a little chloride of lime mixed with warm water,” 
as an application to improve the complexion, must bea 
solution. 

A Trovstep One—In No. 134.you will: find the full par- 
ticulars stated as to the method of obtaining a divorce in 
Jorma pauperts. 

Love.y Emity.—Being christened, in addition to being 
registered at ‘birth, would set at mest any doubt (however 
groundless) as to inheriting property. 

Grorcre Y.—The first iron railway of which ‘any authentic 
account exists was constructed sixty-eight years ago, at 
Newcastle, by Mr. Barns. (You write very well) 

C. R.. Low Gate Lieutenant I. N.) is referred to the notice 
respesting literary communications which’ appears con- 
stantly at foot of this: page. 

E. H. D.—You have not stated from whom you received 
the notice, which would affect its legality. If you are en- 
titled to place your goods outside on anyday, you are en- 
titled to do so every day. : 

Frorexce wishes to correspond miatrimonially with a 
gentleman. Is nineteen years of age;5 ft. I min height, 
bas dark hazel eyes and chestnut hair, is thorqughly domes- 
ticated, and can speak French. 

Orpnax.—A bedroom fis nota proper place in which to 
keep plants during the winter; but we shoald not think the 
plants in their winter state, when mostly without foliage, 
would have any injurious effect on your health. 

T. D. B—The child should have, been christened in the 
same name as it was registered. The alteration or varia- 
tion of the name is not, however, an offence. The original 
name may stand; the other may be added in the register 
by paying @ smell fee to the registrar. 

Lowety Nett, who is nineteen years of age, of medium 
height, has dark grey eyes, and golden hair, is accustomed 
to housekeeping, and pao an income, would like to 
correspond matrimonially with a gentleman about twenty- 
three years of age. Cartes de visite to be exchanged. 

X. Z. ¥. and P. Q. are desirous of entering intoa matri- 
monial correspondence and exchange cartes with “Ada” 
and “Nellie,” respectively. ‘“X. Z. ¥.” is tall, dark com- 
plexioned, and has a very good situation. “P.Q.” is tall, 
light complexioned, and is considered good looking. 

A. B. C.—Your mother could probably successfully defend 
her intestate husband's property against any action by your 
busband. There may be some complications, however, in 
the.case more than you have statgd, and you had better 
take the matter to a solicitor. 

Eva, a thoroughly domesticated, good-looking widow, 
desires to correspond with a tradesman (and if over thirty 
years of age preferred), with a view ‘to matrimony. The 
respondent must be very steady, and possessed of a fair 
income. 

IsaBeEL, who is twenty-one years of age, of medium height, 
dark complexioned, and passably gooil looking ; and Avick, 
who is eighteen years of age, of medium height, of light 
complexion, and considered good looking, wish to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen, with a view to matri- 
mony 

Mespeworsettes M at J. wish to eorréspond’ mutri- 
monially with two geutlemen (French preferred)... ‘* M." is 
rather tall, considered good lookiag; “J.” has light hair, 
blue eyes, fair complexion, an@ om coming of age will be the 
possessor of @ large fortune Both ere very good tem- 
pered. 

Curr and Tom, two brothers, wish to correspond with two 
young ladies, about twenty-one years of age, with a view to 
matrimony., “Chip” is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 9 in, 
in height, with dark Bar and ‘eyes, and is good tempered : 
“Tom” is twénty-four years of age, 5 ft 3 in. in height, with 
light curly hair and blue eyes, and is also good tempered. 


W.A.8.—The following is a good: recipe for making 
ginger wine: — Boil together for half an hour fourteea 
quaris of water, twelve pounds of sugar, a quarter of a 
pound of the best ginger, bruised, and the thin rinds of six 
large lemous. Put the whole, when milk-wafm, into a 
clean dry cask, with thé juice of the lemons and half a 
poune of sun raisins; add one large spoonfubof thick yeast, 








and stir the wine every day for ten days. When it has 
ceased to fermient, add an ounce of isinglass and a pint of 
brandy, bung the wine close, and in two months it will be 
fit to bottle, but must remain longer in the cask should it be 
too sweet. When it can be obtained, substitute for the 
water im this recipe, cider fresh from the press, which will 
givea verysuperior wine. Water, 14 quarts; sugar, 12 lbs.; 
lemon tinds, 6; gitiger, 3 Ib.; halfhour. Juice of lemons, 6; 
raisins, } Ib.; yeast, 1 spoonful; isinglase, 1 oz; brandy, 
1 pint. ‘ 

A. Hont.—Both New Zealani and New Brunswick are 
good colonies to which to emigrate; but we vaunot advise 
you as to achoice of either. The climate of the former is 
about the finest in the world, whilst the latter ts at times 
severe. For the rates of passage see the advertisements 
in the daily newspapers. 

Litr and Rost, twenty-one and nineteen years of age, re- 
spectively, both cheerful, good tempered, and quite domes- 
ticated, would like to be introduced to two young tradesmen 
between twenty’ and thirty years of age, who must have 
kind dispositions and cheerful tempers. (The handwrit- 
ing is pretty good.) 

ALBERT De Campy, an artist who.has made & eonsider- 
able reputation by his works, aud is ,twenty-seven years of 
age, tall, and dark, would be most happy to enter into a 
matrimoni&! correspondence with a young lady, who should 
be amiable, domesticated. aud possessed of between 300/. 
and 500/. a yedr. _ 

Mase. and Cxarissa wish to correspond matrimonially 
with two gentlemen. ‘Mabel is eighteen years of age, 
5 ft. 1} in. in height, fair, with blue eyes and flaxen ringlets, 
and is well educated; and fond of “music. “Clarissa” is 
twenty years of age,.5ft:,2;in. in height, with black eyes and 
dark curly hair; can play the guitar, is fond of ,home, and 
well educated 

THE FERN AND THE MOSS. 


There was fern on, the mountain and moss on the moor, 

The ferns were ‘the rich and the mosses the poor— 

And the glad breeze blét gaily—from heaven it came— 

And the fragrance it‘spread oer each was the same; 

And the warm sua shone brightly, and gilded the fern, 

And smiled at thé lowly-born moss in its turn. 

And the cold dews of night on the mountain fern.fell, 

And they glistened upon the green mosses as well ; 

And the fern loyed the mountain, the mosses the moor, 

For the ferns were the rich—the mosses the poor. ~ 

But the keen blast blew bleakly, the sun waxed high, 

Oh, the ferns they were broken, and withered, and dry, 

And the moss on the moorland grew withered and pale, 

And the fern and the moss shrunk alike from the gale— 

So the fern on the mountain, the moss on the moor, 

Were withered and black whére they flourished before. 

Then the fern.and thé moss they grdwiwiserin grief, 

And each turned to the other for aid and.relief;. - 

And they planned that wherever the fern roots should 
grow, 

There, surely, the moss must lie sparkting below. 

And the keen blast blew bieakly,:the sun waxed flerce, 

But no wind and no sun .to their cool rootscould pierce, 

For the fern threw her shadow the green moss upon, 

Where the dew ever sparkled untried by the sun; 

When the graceful fern 'trentbléed before ‘the ‘keen blast, 

The moss guarded the roots tillthe storm had gone past— 

So no longer the wihd parched the roots of the one, 

And the other was safe from'the rays of the sun. 

And thus, and forever, where’er the ferns grow, 

There, surely, the msses lie sparkling below; 

And thus they both fourish where none grew before, 

And both deck the mountain, the woodland, and moor. 


Acres A.—To, boil potatoes so that they shall come to 
table “flowery,” put them in a saucepan jwith barely suffi- 
cient water to cover them: and a little‘salt'to flavour. As 
soon as the skins bagin to break, lift the saucepan from{the 
fire, and quickly pour off every dtop of water; then place 
over them a coarse clean towel; and retura them to the fire, 
until they are thoroughly dofie and giite dry. 

M.S.,a German Hebrew, twenty-six years of age, 5 ft. 
10 in: in height, good looking, ‘vith brown eyes, dark hair 
and whiskers, very well educated: a good linguist, has 
travelled much, and is a thorough busiuess man, would like 
to enter into a matrimonial correspondeace and exchange 
cartes with a young lady professimg the same faith, who 
should be between seventéen and twenty-one years of age, 
handsome, domesticated, and well educated. 

Epwarp, Frawers: and Water; the first two of whom 
are musicians, wish to correspond matrimoniailly. The first 
two wish their respondents to be biondés, the other deside- 
rates a brunette. “Edward” is twénty years of age, tall 
and dark; “Francis” is twentyfive years of age, and talif 
“ Walter” ie twenty-seven years of age, considered good 
looking, and holds a post of some trust. (It is suggested 
that perhaps ‘“ Blanche,” ‘*Flora,” dud “Likien” might 
reply.) 7 

Eva and Vioretta wish to correspond, with a view to 
matrimony, with two young gentlemen, whose good looks 
wiki not be valued so much as their good qualitiés. .“ Eva” 
is twenty years of age, tall, amiable, well, educated, and of 
domesticated habits. ‘ Violetta” is eighteen years of age, 
of medium height, also atniable and well educated; and of 
a loving disposition. Cartes: to be exehanged_as,a prelim. 
inary. (The colour of the hair is brown, and light brown, 
respectively.) 

ComMuNications RECEIVED :=—= 

Morsiwe Svan wishes.“Gdod Faith” to know that she 
will be happy to correspond matrimonially with him; 

Besste, would. like to correspond mairimoniaily with 
“Frederick.” Is fair, has a good figure, add considered 
good looking. , 

Mi.ete would be happy to open a matrimonial corre- 
eater with “Albert,” for whom she would make a guit- 
abe wife. 

5. 1. W., who is twenty years of age, and considered good 
looking, with auburn’ hair, &c., would. like to correspond 
matrimonially with ‘*Clara.’* 

H. W. Craze: will be most happy to correspond with 
“Clara.’ Is twenty-one years of age, and prepared to, ex- 
change cartes as a prelimiuary, 

Neziy and Lizzie Serwovur are willing to corréespondand 
exchange cartes, with a view to matrimony, with “ Albert” 
end ‘Henry. “Nelly,” who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 





in height, with blue eyes and brown hair, a good figure, and 
confiding disposition, prefers “Albert ;" while “ Lizzie,” who 
is eighteen years of age, with grey eyes and brown hatr, has 
@ good figure, and. a v affectionate. disposition, wouly 
accept “Henry.” Both are good pianistes. Cartes de visig 
to be exchanged. 

Lge a ome Por no objection to correspong 
with either “ rt” or“ " possess all t i 
ties which are desired. di TERT Se aaa. 

HE.EN (associated with ‘ Hermia”) likes “J.D. yg” 
Tesponse very much, and being herself educated and accom. 
plished, will be happy to exchange cartes with him. 

Gipsy would be giad to correspond with “J.G.N." J, 
eighteen years of age, dark, fond of: music, domesticated, ang 
good looking. 

W. R., of L., would like to correspond, matrimonially with 
“Emma.” Is rather more than twenty-four years of age, 
and of active business. habits... ,.., ; ‘ 

Brack Prisck would be happy to be accepted by “Emma” 
Is twenty-one years of age, of medium height: With dark 
completiongee blue eyes,,and{holds a very good position ig 
society. ’ Yaz ere 

Cuartie would be glad tocorrespond with “Clara,” with 
a view to matrimony. Is twenty years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. in 
beighs has blue eyes, dark’ brown-Hair,‘and is passably 
good loo F » @ 

Auice R. is quite willing to accept the matrimonial offer 
of “Edward J. B." Is twenty-one years of age, fair, of 
oe mati a thorough good housekeeper, and accom- 
plis le yo iti ‘ ot 

_W. R. solicits an introduction to “Flora May,” withjs 
view to a matrimoniatengagement. , Is twenty-tive years of 
age, rather tall, of fair complexion, with a kind and cheerfal 
ae — ee . ‘ 

. J. Y.-wou ost happy to correspond and exchange 
cartes with ‘ Ems H” Is i ft. 8 in. in height, Considered 
very good looking, and occupies fa respectable professional 
PW, who { ‘yeona.e 

: +, Who is twenty-one years a’ eo, 5. ft. 10) in in 
height, has ; brown hair. and hazel pcg good tae and 
an affectionate disposition, would’ be very happy to corre- 
spond with “ Flora May,” with a view to matrimony 

_H. W.: begs to offer ‘himself to Emma) Bi Is. twenty. 
eight years of age, 5.ft. 9 in. in height, possesses all tae 
qualifications ‘mentioned, and is in business on. ais own ac- 
count, besides some expectations. a 

H. H. would like to correspond with “Albert.” Is twenty. 
one years of age, 5 ft, 3-in. in height, has anamiabiecciip.:, 
is of fair ype considered good lookiag, donies::. 
cated, and fond of home. ~ age 

W. A. H. would be ‘happy ‘t6 corréspdnd matrimonially 
with “Clara.” | Is twenty-one years of age, has‘a mercantily 
salary of 1007. per annum, is the, son,of @ professional niaue 
and can give, if required, Arst-clags references. (The hand- 
writing is good). ; 

Strvery Ware would be ‘very happy to'cotrespond with 
“B. B.” Is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 5 im. in height, of 
rather fair complexion, with brown hair, hazel eyes, a fine 
figure, ladylike, graceful, amiable and affectionate, wel; 
educated, of good family, and domesticated. 

THe Count requests. the favour ofan introduction to 
“Emma,” with whom he would be glad to correspond. Is 
twenty-two years of age, of fair complexion, is generally 
considered good ‘loo , Rolds an‘ excellent ‘appoitment, 
and has good prospects. ~~~ 

Hevey is desirous of hearing further from ‘‘ Xonophon.” 
Is twenty-five years of age, tall, and a good figure, with dark 
hair and eyes, and is considered good looking; has had a 
good education, including most of the accomplishments 
named by “ Xenophon,” and possesses a loving disposition 
and good temper. 

Horz has been much fascinated with the description of 
“ Flora May,” with whom he would be'extremely gratiied to 
open a matrimonial correspondence and exchange carte. 
Is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. $$ in. in height, has light 
hair and complexion, and blue eyes, and is a chemist in very 
good circumstances. 

Marre acquaints “ Xenophoti" that she is between twenty- 
five and twenty-six years of age, inelined to embonpoint, 
with |fair complexion and dark auburn hair; is well versed 
in household affairs, very fond of music, attached to home, 
of an affectionate disposition, and will have an income of 
60/. @ year on her marriage. 7 3 

Put. SHeripan wishes to oOpen.@ correspondence and ex- 
change cartes with“ La Belle,” Is twenty years of ace, 5 ft 
10 in. in height, considered very good looking, and very 
good tempered; has dark brown hair, grey eyes, aud has 
travelled considerably, having served two years in Sheridan's 
Cavalry, and offers a. good home and au affectionate heart 
Money no object. 

Avan and Harry wish to open a matrimonial corre- 
spondence with “Mabel” and * May.” “Allan,” who is 
ae a fof age 5 ft 9 in, A snteh. of , 

ving as ngs to @ respectable 
family, offers himself to “Mahel.” “ Wary" who it weity 
years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, kind im disposition, con- 
sidered; gentlemanly, and holds'a responsible mercantile 

sition, offers himself to “ May.” Cartesto be exchanged. 

If “Clara” is sincere, and really desirous of opening a 
matrimonial correspondence, Carotus will gladly take the 
initiative byforw his cartede visite and such proliminary 
particulars jas are necessary. Is m years of age, 
5 ft 4 = in papa oe Sg LF gree education, and, if “ 
an A a to ly specimen of his sex. As 
“Carolus” could not undertake to fallin love with any one 
without having seen either herself, person, or “ counterfeit 
presentment, “ Ciara's" carte is desired, 
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